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SURSUM CORDA* 


What’s Right with the World? 


By REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P: 
Editor, The Catholic World 


“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


HERE is not and of course there cannot be a | to a little 57-page pamphlet. But I do wish to cal 
more interesting subject for a writer or for a | attention today to a smaller and less pretentious 
speaker than “God.” In the catechism we say | piece of work. It is by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph), 
that God is the Beginning and the End of all things. | LL.D., of the University of Notre Dame—the title js 
That seemingly simple fact of which even the chil- | “God: Can We Find Him? Light from Modern Si- 
dren grasp the primary meaning, is really the mast | ence and Philosophy.” To me it seems a superlative 
pear poy Fay 3 sce 8 5 7 er re been pre- | piece of work. Something of the sort has been done 
a ho foe <> aon a en mg Tho ~nm a thousand times before but in my judgment never 
Aquinas can see the ultimate implications of the eo well, Everything and every one is in it, but ra 
; . can read it without distraction and indeed with fas. 
truth that God is the Source from which all things ginaliah hn, went War & wak ta Ge b : 
come and the End to which all things are directed. hile h A ‘ -d d bei - ted = a 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last,” | “"¥e pt ay hon ‘eeu Gus Deang jostled, stepped 
says God, and the expression is as unfathomable | UPOM anc Po in the ribs by the rush-hour crowd 
as that other, “I Am Who Am.” Any man who in the subway. Immanuel Kant is in it, and Herbert 
could see—I will not say to the very depths of that Spencer and Bernard Shaw and Alfred Whitehead— 
truth—but half way down to the bottom—would take | (whom you never could read in his own works)— 
place in the history of thought as superior to Socrates, | and Sir James Jeans; Gertrude Stein and James 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, not to speak of Kant, Descartes | Joyce get a mention; and there are quotations from 
= Leibnitz. . . “ois 4 ‘ Millikan, Eddington, Compton, the greatest names in 
ut since the subject of “God” is so deep an the world of science today—and Sir Isaac Newion, 
difficult, there is all the more reason why some good | still the greatest name in science, with all due re 
scholar should “popularize” it for us. Scorn not the | gards to Einstein. 
popularizer, O all ye pedants, ye men of academic They are not lugged in; they glide into the tex 
mind. The popularizer is a better man than you. | imperceptibly. They and a dozen others will speak 
= = y die nannies Goer — ap to you = . od pages a! little gue) and 
° a ’ © | you will read them as painlessly as you read West- 
penetrate into the realm where the philosophers 7 4 
dwell and then come out of that mysterious world | Arthur Krock, or Anne O'Hare McCormick. 
to tell us in our own simple patois (as the learned | wil] even find brief bits from the poets, Shakespeare, 
— = ae oor. = and what they say | Shelley, Longfellow, Pope, Kilmer. And without ay 
nm the world of the iduminau. effort on your part, you will get brief excerpts from 
And that, if you please, is why I keep hammering | Pjato and Aristotle. "And all the while you will be 
—and clamoring— here in Sursum Corda and else- | jeqrning about that supremely interesting and usv- 
where for some one who can be an inhabitant of | ally baffling subject: God. Dr. O’Brien’s pamphlet 
two worlds at once; who can move easily and grace- | js q triumph and a joy. 
fully from one world into the other and back again, All of us who have studied scholastic philosophy 
a ne ns —— +~ os — have learned by heart the classic arguments = the 
um of every day ie. From ume to ime ave | existence of God. Here you will find a few of them 
presented to the readers of this column the name of | in an easy pot whan vey And together with them 
some scholar who has acquired the knack of pass- | you will find (on pages 28 and 29) an argument t 
ing back and forth across the border as Moses had | prove the All Wise and All Powerful Creator, {ro 
the habit of going into the mountain of God and | —you would never guess—a description of the d 
coming down again to repeat to the people what | velopment of a child in the womb of its mother 
God had said to him. Perhaps the latest instance | Believe me or not, it is beautifully done. 
was that of, Father William Farrell, O.P., who first This may seem to some a publicity “plug,” es? 
mastered the Summa Theologica of Aquinas and then cially since the pamphlet is by a friend of mine aaj 
repeated it for us in easy, graceful, witty language | comes from The Paulist Press. But I don’t do thal 
i the imagination while it illuminates the | sort of thing. When I wax enthusiastic, I do ® 
ne. . , spontaneously. And I think you will if you rea 
A Superlative Piece of Work Father John O’Brien on God. 


It may seem a far cry from that huge synthesis Copyright, 1942, N.CW.C. 





























* One of the weekly articles entitled ‘‘Sursum Corda” written by Father Gillis and syndicated to the Catholic 
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Read what Father Gillis says about 
this new booklet and then 


read 


REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN'S 


“LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


Published at 10 cents a copy, $6.35 
the 100, prepaid by The Paulist Press, 
401 West 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Pastors write: 






The first day was over our 
Church Point, La. 


“Please send us 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ 
expectations. Did not have enough with our first order of 500.” 










Pittston, Pa. 





“We have received the 500. Will you ship 1,000 more?” 









“Please send an additional 725 copies.” Cleveland, Ohio. 









For the third time I am out.” Opelousas, La. 





“Please send me 200 copies. 









“T have already ordered 400 copies. Kindly send me 100 more.” Watertown, Wis. 


“We have seen copies of your booklet and you certainly have done a fine piece of 
Please send us 300 copies.” Rochester, N. Y. 






work in bringing them out. 











“T received the 300 copies and began the novena last evening with marked success. 
In fact I would appreciate your sending another 300 booklets.” Springfield, II. 








“Please send 100 more. I thought I had an ample supply, but the devotion exceeded 
my expectations, and a number wish their own copies for use in their homes. Many 
are reciting the prayers in common at home.” Harper, Iowa. 











The Sisters say: 


“Enclosed is a money order for the last 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ Please 
send me 200 more. We have a novena every Tuesday and it is wonderful to see the 
crowds that attend. I order a few hundred at a time as I do not know just how 
many more I'll need.” Providence, R. I. 










The Laity speaks: 


“T have found it so very satisfactory for private devotions that I wish to distribute 
it among a few friends who have sons and husbands in the service.” Anniston, Ala. 













“T am not surprised that you have sold over 135,000 copies of ‘Novena for Peace and 
Victory’ as the prayers are beautiful and seem to be just what one wants. I would 
like to order 500 and enclosing a check for $18.75 to pay for them.” Mrs. J. K., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








NOVENA FOR PEACE AND VICTORY may be 
had at the rate of 5c a copy (7c postpaid), 
$3.85 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 












Consider a Novena for Peace and Victory 
for your parish at this time.. 





200,000 copies of this timely 
ovena have been printed! 


A Bishop writes: 


“I find it would be very helpful for our weekly Holy Hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Victory, which has been ordered for all the parishes of the Diocese. 
I am very anxious that our pastors become acquainted with this very excel- 
lent compilation and want to ask you kindly to send me Sisk . copies 
of the booklet that I might distribute them among the pastors, hoping 
that they will order a sufficient number from you for the use of all their 
people making the Holy Hour. With every best wish for the success of 
this highly commendable propaganda for Peace and Victory, I beg to 
remain.” Bishop 
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Prayer to the Madonna 
and Saints of the Mass 


O Madonna and Saints of the 
Mass who are so marvelously 
enshrined in the Sacred Rite 
to be with Our Lord when He 
returns to offer Himself anew 
for us, thus recalling the holy 
group who accompanied Him 
in His journeys on earth, we, 
your clients, humbly pray 
that through your intercession 
we may understand better and 
honor and love more pro- 
foundly the mystery of the 
Holy Sacrifice which He es- 
tablished on the eve of His 
Death. Amen. 

100 Days’ Indulgence. 
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WHAT! A NEW PICTURE! 


Yes, a new picture of old friends. A very new pic- 
ture for apparently it is the first of its kind ever 
made. What does it contain? It contains Our Lady 
and the Saints mentioned in the Canon of the Mass, 
Saints you have named hundreds, aye thousands, of 
times but likely some do not mean much to you. The 
picture, we hope, will make you better acquainted 
with them. 


This picture is available in the size reproduced 
above, with Prayer and Invocation imprinted on the 
reverse side, with wide border suitable for framing 
or narrow border for use as bookmark. May be ob- 
tained singly or in lots from Religious Article Deal- 
ers throughout the United States or Devotional Pub- 
lishing Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Invocation 


O Madonna and Saints of 
Mass pray that assistance # 
the daily Sacrifice may 
crease. 

50 Days’ Indulgence. 
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If you wish to know a litte 
more about these saints gt! 
copy of the pamphlet “Sais 
in the Canon of the Mas’ 
published by The Pauli 
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able at or through the si 
where you purchase this pe 

. drawn by Miss Ma 
Zimmer, Canton, Ohio. Par 
phiet price, 5c, $3.85 the 100. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
BLAMING UNCLE SAM 


OME of our fellow citizens seem 
to think it patriotic to blame the 
United States of America for the 
present tragic condition of the 
world. They say we “ran out on” 
Europe in 1919 when we refused to 


join the League of Nations. We 
dodged our destiny, shirked a duty, 
muffed an opportunity—and all 
that sort of thing. We were short- 
sighted, self-seeking, cowardly. We 
were quitters: we started a job and 
didn’t have the nerve to finish it. 
We had a great prophet—Woodrow 
Wilson—but we were not worthy 
of him. We broke 
his heart and killed 
him. The stricken 
peoples of Europe 
had hailed him as a 
Messias but we permitted a dozen 
obstinate men in our national Sen- 
ate to persuade Congress and the 
people to repudiate him. 

So now we are bound in honor 
and in a spirit of repentance to go 
back and complete the work we left 
unfinished twenty-three years ago. 
At that time our theme song was 
“we won’t come back ’til it’s over, 
over there.” But we came back be- 


Must 
We Indict 
Ourselves? 


fore the real job had so much as 
commenced. We must not play 
that treacherous trick again. Once 
was a blunder, twice would be a 
crime. 

Of course we must first win the 
war. That is taken for granted. 
We cannot lose. We dare not lose. 
We must fight this “global” war to 
the end, no matter how long it 
takes. There was once a Thirty 
Years’ War and again a Hundred 
Years’ War. That was before the 
days of mechanized warfare. This 
war cannot last that long, but if per 
impossibile it should, we must see it 
through. When it is over we shall 
only have begun. The more impor- 
tant job is to rebuild a shattered 
civilization. We must do that also 
and do it on the spot. This time the 
“spot” means Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, Poly- 
nesia. The highest 
authority has in- 
formed us that our 
task is to establish 
“all the freedoms in all the world”; 
to see to it that henceforth “no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit 
an act of physical aggression against 


No 
Lesser 
Task 
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any neighbor anywhere in the 
world”; and the next highest au- 
thority (if 22 million votes for 
president can give a man such high 
rating) insists that we must “stand 
by our friends in this war until the 
last vestige of totalitarianism and 
aggression is wiped from the surface 
of the earth.” No narrower concept 
of the American vocation is worthy 
of us; no lesser ambition will be tol- 
erated. If any man will not go along 
with that program, let him be ana- 
thema, which in modern language 
means, let him be called a Nazi. 


HERE you have, if I understand 

it, the first objective of the “Go- 
In-and-Stay-In” group—the Streits, 
the Luces, the Conants, the Willkies, 
the Mannings, the Ralph Ingersolls 
and all the others who are ashamed 
of us for what we did in 1919 and 
are determined that we shall not 
backslide into sin when this war 
is over. 

Naturally they do not use such 
straightforward language to express 
their thought. They prefer a cer- 
tain vagueness. But those of us 
who distrust vagueness as perhaps 
a screen for intellectual dishonesty 
insist upon asking “just what do 
they mean by that?” But they can- 
not be coaxed or maneuvered into 
a clear statement. They prefer the 
technique of those who favored 
the League in 1919. The earlier 
apostles of world co-operation 
would never interpret for us the 
meaning of Article X.: “to preserve 
as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing po- 
litical independence of all mem- 
bers.” To us that was a mouthful 
of polysyllables. We asked for the 
Anglo-Saxon of it. We got only 
scorn. So today when they say “Go 
over and stay over,” we ask “Stay 
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over how long?” They reply that 
to ask such a question is sabotage, 

Take that word “policing.” What 
does it mean? Are we to police all 
the continents and all the islands, 
all the seas and all the skies, as, 
for example, Eng- 
land has been “po- 
licing” India and 
Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong and Singapore 
and Palestine? Pardon the mention 
of these sore spots. But how about 
it? We “policed” Cologne and 
Coblentz for a couple of years. 
Should we have “policed” Munich 
and Berlin and Essen and Mann- 
heim and Hamburg? Should we 
have arrested Hitler and executed 
him after the first putsch in the 
Beer Garden? “Police?” - “Police?” 
What do you mean by “Police”? 

Try to get an answer to these 
questions from your would-be post- 
war interventionists. If you get one 
you’re a better man than I am. | 
am not from Missouri but I demand 
to be shown. As it happens, I am 
from Massachusetts and a bit of a 
Yankee. We Yankees don’t buy a 
pig in a poke. 


Meaning 
Just 
What? 


UT the “Go-In-and - Stay -In” 

crowd have deeper stuff than a 
program. They have a philosophy. 
It is their philosophy that America 
was born and sent into the world 
to save the world. You won't find 
that gospel language in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Jefferson and 
his confreres were content to say 
“These Colonies are and of right 
ought to be free and independent.” 
If someone had arisen in the Conti- 
nental Congress and asked “Why 
only these? Why not all Colonies? 
Why political freedom alone, why 
not all the freedoms?” I think 
Mr. Franklin, alias Poor Richard, 
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would have arisen and said in his 
homespun lingo, “Let’s not bite off 
more than we can chew.” Not to 
go back so far, didn’t Mr. Hull re- 
cently, with one eye on Gandhi, 
modify the official formula, “All 
freedoms in all the world,” to read 
“Freedom to all peoples who prove 
themselves worthy of freedom”? I 
wondered at the time if that gloss 
on the authorized text had been 
viséd by the inspired writer. And 
I couldn’t help recalling Portia’s re- 
buke to Shylock, “in the course of 
justice, none of us should see sal- 
vation” and Hamlet’s, “use every 
man after his desert, and who shall 
‘scape whipping?” If only those 
nations are to be accorded freedom 
who deserve freedom, God help us. 


ET us get back to the authorized 

version and the philosophy be- 
hind it. After 150 years of our na- 
tional life we have come to see 
(that is the “Go-Ins-and-Stay-Ins” 
have come to see) that the American 
Republic was not founded to liber- 
ate a handful of colonists from the 
tyranny of a Ger- 
man Nazi who by 
some quirk of fate 
occupied the throne 
in England, but to 
liberate all mankind everywhere. 
That grandiose concept of the pur- 
pose of our being was hidden 
from the eyes of the Founding 
Fathers. They were good men in 
their day. They acted in accord- 
ance with the light that had been 
vouchsafed them. But their hori- 
zon was limited. No shame to them. 
It is not a sin for one who lived in 
the horse and buggy age not to have 
visualized the dive-bomber or the 
seventy-ton cargo plane. Washing- 
ton and Jefferson were not Nostra- 
damus. What could they have 


No Gloss, 
but the 
Original 


COMMENT 643 
known of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations? Or of the At- 
lantic Charter? 

Shall we not say with all rev- 
erence for those ancient worthies 
that their concept of the American 
Vocation and American Destiny was 
archaic? As for us, we see that 
we must go teach all nations to be 
free and preach the 
gospel of liberty to 
every creature. Not 
to one nation but to 
every race and tribe and people un- 
der heaven have we a sacred duty. 
We must not give sleep to our eyes 
or slumber to our eyelids until we 
have communicated to every man 
on earth, even to the least, the low- 
est, the most benighted, the bless- 
ings that we enjoy. 

Is there an apocalyptic ring to 
these words? Do they smack of 
Sacred Scripture? Are they in 
sound and substance Messianic? If 
it be so, so be it. This is no mere 
international war; no war for land 
or loot; no war for revenge or for 
condign castigation of the enemies 
of mankind. It is not even an ideo- 
logical war. It is a war for Man. 
Nay, we will dare it—this is a war 
for God! 


Apocalyptic 
Vision 


HAT statement of the case of the 

post-war interventionists is, as 
far as I can make it, fair and true. 
It is the distilled essence of a thou- 
sand orations, radio speeches, mag- 
azine and newspaper articles, and 
conversations. I propose to submit 
it to analysis. But to avert misun- 
derstanding, let me say that in sub- 
stance I accept the theory of the 
universal responsibility of America. 
I believe that the Founders of the 
Republic were directed by Divine 
Providence. The Declaration of In- 
dependence, in spirit and not infre- 
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quently in the letter, is a Catholic 
document. The author of its ideas 
and of much of its phrasing was not 
Jefferson or John Locke, but—a 
hundred years before the one and 
two hundred years before the other 
—Cardinal Robert Bellarmine; and 
three hundred years before him, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Scholas- 
tics (“papists” they were called by 
King John I. of England) and twelve 
hundred years be- 
fore the Schoolmen, 
the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Even now 
after the vicissitudes 
of a century and a 
half, our form of government re- 
mains the best alternative and most 
powerful opponent of both Com- 
munist and Nazi totalitarianism. 
For this reason we Americans of 
the old school dread the prospect of 
a radical modification of the Ameri- 
can ethos. We welcome develop- 
ment, but in politics as in theology 
development must be true to the 
type of the original. Chesterton has 
a brilliant passage in Orthodozy de- 
scribing the Church veering neither 
to the right nor to the left, but ad- 
vancing down a straight path 
through the ages. We American 
Catholics wish that our Republic, 
like our Church, would veer neither 
to the left (Communism) nor to the 
right (Laissez-faire), but keep her 
course straight. 


The Evolu- 
tion of the 
Democratic 
Idea 


I BELIEVE therefore in the high 

destiny of the Republic. But 
what I do not believe is that we can 
fulfill that destiny by going to war 
on all continents, on all seas, and, as 
Vergil would have said, in gurgite 
vasto of the air. I do not advocate 
“running out” on the Allies in this 
war. We have pledged our word to 
stay in it until victory. At this writ- 
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ing victory seems uncertain and far 
away. There is an incipient flood 
of criticism of the strategy of the 
war. A couple of disturbing state- 
ments have just appeared: one 
by Elmer Davis who 

says we are not up Dark Before 
to schedule on pro- Dawn? 
duction of war ma- 

terial, that the war-making spirit 
lags, and that we can lose this 
war: the other by Walter P. Reu- 
ther just elected vice-president of 
the United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers’ Union (apparently in a position 
to know) who speaking of “choco- 
late-covered facts being given to 
the country about production,” de- 
clares flatly that “America is just 
crawling along.” 

Shocking statements these, and 
only samples of a hundred that have 
lately appeared in 
the press. But equal- 
ly disheartening re- 
ports—and worse— 
were made in the midst of our 
Revolution and the Civil War. We 
got through before. Please God we 
shall get on with this war and get 
through with it. 


So Far, 
Credo 


P to that point I make my pro- 

fession of faith. But I cannot 
go on to say that I believe we can 
spread democracy by fire and 
sword, as Mohammed and the Ca- 
liph Omar spread the doctrine of 
the Koran. Ours is a Christian not 
a Moslem civilization. Our Gospel 
says “preach,” “teach,” and “let 
your light shine.” It does not com- 
mand warfare in the propagation of 
the faith. 


O much on the matter of what I 
bélieve and of what I do not be- 
lieve in regard to the American Vo- 
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cation and the American Destiny. 
Such protestations should not be 
necessary, but in these days of the 
“smear” and of the facile epithets, 
“Saboteur,” “Nazi,” “Fifth Column- 
ist,” and what not, a writer had bet- 
ter declare himself. Of course there 
will remain some malevolent or ig- 
norant persons who will neither un- 
derstand nor believe him. But he 
will have satisfied his own con- 
science. 


T long last therefore let’s come 

to grips with the accusation 
that we “ran out on” Europe in 
1919 by refusing to join the League. 
On October 23, 1918, the German 
government proposed an armistice 
looking to a peace based on Wil- 
son’s fourteen original points, add- 
ed to those he had enunciated later 
—twenty-four in all. With one ex- 


ception — Freedom of the Seas in 


time of peace and war—the allies 
adopted the Wilson 
program as a basis 
of negotiation. Wil- 
son so informed the 
Germans. Thereupon the Armistice 
was signed. From that moment the 
twenty-four points were outrageous- 
ly ignored or rejected. The allied 
statesmen spewed contempt upon 
what they called Mr. Wilson’s “ideo- 
logical fantasies” and his “spacious 
philanthropy.” They laughed at 
him, made venomous epigrams that 
came round-about to his ears, 
passed secret treaties under his nose 
in ridicule of his “open covenants”; 
imputed insincerity and duplicity 
to him; declared with Winston 
Churchill that his efforts to re- 
form the world “stopped quite 
sharply at the coasts of his own 
country”; sneered at his notion of 
“giving laws to mankind, like an- 
other Moses”; imputed to him a 


Scrap 
of Paper 
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“Messianic complex”; called him a 
freakish combination of “idealist 
and caucus politician,” of schemer 
and dreamer; and in short dealt 
with him as if he were either an im- 
becile or a knave or both. 

They got their heads together and 
composed the Versailles Treaty, of 
which its defenders can say only 
that it was not so vicious as that of 
Brest-Litovsk. In it there remained 
scarcely a vestige of the twenty- 
four points. 

A judicious eyewitness of what 
went on in Paris in those shameful 
days, Herbert Hoover in America’s 
First Crusade says: “The dominant 
European statesmen considered that 
... Americans were a foolish people, 
pliable to the ingenuity of Allied 
propaganda; that President Wilson 
was a visionary idealist wholly out 
of tune with European realities; 
that having won the war they [the 
victors] were going to have the 
spoils of victory; that they were 
going to establish their power over 
Europe against the Germans or any 
other combination once and for all. 
The objective was power to protect 
themselves, not the salvation of 
mankind. . . . They 
thought further eco- The Crime 
nomic benefits could of Versailles 
be gotten out of the 
United States, and therefore con- 
tinued lip-service and flattery. They 
set up various lines of action, deter- 
mined to avoid any American fool- 
ish idealism.” 

And again: “The British, French 
and Italians had determined to 
bring about a peace treaty by which 
they would dominate Europe polit- 
ically and economically; they were 
going to divide the German colonies 
Persia and Turkey between them- 
selves; they were going to reduce 
Germany to economic as well as 
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military impotence and to secure 
large indemnities. And they were 
jealous and suspicious of each 
other.” 


LESS patient, less optimistic 

person than Woodrow Wilson, 
or one less convinced of a sacred 
vocation to be peace-maker to the 
world would indeed have “run out” 
on a Europe that baited him, 
worried him, frustrated him, wore 
him down and was to break him 
utterly. While the negotiations 
were in progress, and before the 
Treaty had been finished, he did set 
sail for home. Mr. Hoover thought 
he intended to stay home. But he 
came back, like a glutton for pun- 
ishment, and says Hoover, “con- 
sumed his own strength . . . in con- 
flicts in which he was always 
worsted.” In the face of those facts 
it is a cruel lie to say that we ran 
out on Europe. Europe ran out on 
us. Europe ran out on justice and 
mercy, on idealism, on religion 
(Wilson’s points were borrowed 
from the pope’s). Europe ran out 
on peace. 

If Mr. Wilson was even a minor 
Messias, perhaps we may say of him 
what Caiphas said of the true Mes- 
sias, “It behooveth 
that one man die for 
the people.” The 
death of Woodrow Wilson and of 
his Fourteen Points may not be in 
vain if it saves the United States of 
America from making once more 
the mistake of trying to save a 
world whose political masters will 
not permit it to be saved. 

But why all the Messianic, evan- 
gelical, mystical language? The 
persons of whom we speak don’t 
really understand the Gospel. 
Many of them don’t believe in it, or 
even read it. But perhaps they can 


A Martyr? 
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be made to see the homely wisdom 
of the First Reader: “The burned 
child dreads the fire,” and “Once 
bitten twice shy.” Or perhaps they 
can grasp one of the simpler sayings 
of Jesus, “Be simple as doves, but 
wise as serpents.” 
There is no evangeli- 
cal commandment or 
counsel to be gul- 
lible, nor is there any supernatural 
virtue in being an easy mark. In 
a memorandum to Mr. Wilson in 
Paris, Mr. Hoover wrote in condem- 
nation of “the policy of . . . dragging 
the United States into every politi- 
cal and economic question in Eu- 
rope and constantly . . . using us 
as a stalking horse economically 
and politically, solely in the inter- 
ests of internal political groups 
within the Allied governments.” 

It is a curious concept of loyalty 
that leads American citizens to 
make a coalition with “internal po- 
litical groups” in Europe, and to 
damn out of hand as traitors those 
who cling to the policy of the 
Founders of the Republic. Those 
worthy ancients surely understood 
the genius of our government bet- 
ter than this upstart race of trans- 
planted unassimilated European 
radicals who have formed a hybrid 
alliance with American Russophiles 
and Anglophiles. 


Gospel or 
Copybook 


F these over-sanguine simpletons 
(the Americans who are being 
led by the nose by refugee and 
emigré Europeans) are so keen for 
having Uncle Sam butt into the 
quarrels of Europe and Asia, I sug- 
gest that they attempt a little pre- 
liminary experiment. Let Mr. 
Roosevelt now compose the differ- 
ences between Hindus and Moslems 
in India, and then between Hindus 
and Moslems on the one side and 
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England on the other. That being 
achieved, let him send an envoy to 
Dublin and Belfast to fix up the 
misunderstandings between Eire 
and Ulster. Next, bring Pétain 
and De Gaulle together for a love- 
feast. Those easy jobs being done, 
tackle the hatred of Arabs for Jews 
in Palestine, or be- 
tween one Balkan 
people and another. 
or between Hungari- 
ans and Rumanians. 
I confess that my own eyes were 
opened to this latter problem when 
at Budapest I saw the national flag 
kept at half-mast even during the 
Eucharistic Congress and heard 
declarations that Hungary would 
never be content until she had re- 
covered the territory of which she 
had been robbed. Hungarians and 
Rumanians are largely Roman Cath- 
olic but they seem to hate each other 
as if they were Armenians and 
Turks. During those same sacred 
days in Hungary, I heard stories— 
strange, but I think true—of torture 
inflicted upon Hungarians by Ru- 
manians—and vice-versa. 

We Americans speak glibly of 
Czecho-Slovakia and perhaps we 
think that when Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Masaryk put that synthetic state 
together, they abolished the hard 
feeling between Czechs and Slovaks. 
The fact is that the Czechs and 
Slovaks hate each other as much as 
Czechs and Slovaks together hate 
the Germans. There was a joke— 
or was it a joke?—+to the effect that 
at Versailles Lloyd George in the 
very act of remaking the map of 
Europe and redistributing its pop- 
ulation, gave away the fact that he 
didn’t know the difference between 
Cilicia and Silesia. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if some of our interna- 
tionalistic Americans do not know 


Ona 
Small 
Scale 
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Arabia from Bessarabia or White 
Russia from Red Russia. No! Can- 
cel that last brace of names. The 
interventionists know all about 
Russia. 

I have actually met some of these 
would-be international meddlers of 
ours who thought Slavs, Slovaks 
and Slovenes were all one people 
and all harmonious. There are to 
this day millions of Americans who 
couldn’t tell a Pole from a Lithua- 
nian and who have no knowledge of 
the fact that these 
two have been ene- 
mies for hundreds 
of years. For a 
long time, William 
Randolph Hearst conducted a news- 
paper crusade against the “Yellow 
Peril” based on the supposition 
that Japs and Chinese were one 
race. 

But why run on? I will cut the 
discussion short with a bargain. If 
those who think we should go over 
and clean up Europe and Asia 
(with a side wipe at Africa) will get 
the Jews and Arabs to love one an- 
other or to tolerate one another for 
a period of years and not merely for 
the duration of an emergency, I 
will never write another line in 
these pages against American in- 
terference in the economic, social, 
religious, political quarrels of all 
the rest of the world. But let them 
hurry. I don’t expect to live to be 
a centenarian. 


Confident 
Because 
Ignorant 


HERE remains one more phase 

of this argument. The advo- 
cates of our entrance into the 
League would be stumped if called 
upon to say what we could have 
done as members of the League that 
we did not do as friends, collabor- 
ators and initiators of measures for 
the betterment of Europe and the 
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world. It pleases them to forget the 
Dawes Plan for economic rehabili- 
tation, the Owen D. Young plan, 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Hoover 
moratorium, the “Stand Still” 
agreement two months after the 
moratorium, the Four Power 
Treaty, the Nine Power Treaty, the 
Washington Conference for naval 
reduction and limitation, the Ge- 
neva Conference called by President 
Coolidge, the voluntary destruction 
of United States nav- 
al craft, the Locarno 
Treaties, and per- 
haps half a dozen 
other attempts inspired by the 
United States to deal with post-war 
problems from 1919 to 1939. 

Whether or not the chief execu- 
tives of our nation were exceeding 
their powers in side-stepping the 
will of Congress and the people 
of the United States, they certainly 
did risk precipitating our nation 
into war. As late as 1937 when the 
second Japanese aggression on 
China occurred, President Roose- 
velt called a conference of the sig- 
natories to the Nine Power Treaty 
to deal with the crisis, and in 1938 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull offered the services of the 
United States in an attempt to effect 
a settlement. But Europe simply 
would not co-operate. To accuse us 
of what has happened in conse- 
quence is to add in- 
sult to injury. It’s 
queer patriotism 
that reviles one’s 
own country in the interests of 
nations that have played Uncle Sam 
for a sucker. 


What 
More? 


Uncle 
“Sucker” 


a simple fact is that League or 
no League England would not 
surrender her naval supremacy, nor 
France ther military ascendancy. 
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When Ramsay MacDonald had 
planned a considerable degree of 
disarmament, he was ousted and 
Stanley Baldwin nullified what his 
predecessor had done. What Bri- 
and attempted in the line of pro- 
gressive disarmament his succes- 
sors nullified. France 
continued to forge 
the cordon de fer 
around Germany. 
She formed alli- 
ances for that purpose with Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania and Jugo-Slavia. 
Rumania had formed an alliance 
with Poland, and the Little Entente 
(Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and 
Rumania) was linked to France to 
form the chain that was to asphyxi- 
ate Germany. “All this business of 
alliances,” says the Foreign Policy 
Association’s pamphlet The League 
that Failed, “had little or nothing in 
common with the principle of col- 
lective security; it was the old, old 
game of balance of power over 
again.” 


The Old 
Alliance 
Game 


NY interested student of what 
the League did do and what it 
did not do may consult a convenient 
Appendix in The Problems of Last- 
ing Peace. In that Appendix the 
authors Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson present lists 
of “Major Suc- 
cesses,” “Major Fail- 
ures,” and “Minor Successes” of the 
League; “Peacemaking Actions,” 
“Non-Aggression Pacts” and “Mu- 
tual Guarantees of Frontiers Made 
Outside the League.” 

The “Major Successes” are one. 
In 1924-26 the League settled the 
Mosul dispute between Turkey and 
Great Britain. The “Major Fail- 
ures” are three: the Italian-Greek 
dispute of 1923, the China-Japan 


Problems 
of Lasting 
Peace 
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dispute of 1931-33, and the Italy- 
Ethiopia dispute of 1935-36. In the 
first case Greece appealed to the 
League. Italy rejected a proposal 
of arbitration but accepted media- 
tion of a Council of Ambassadors. 
“For fear of disrupting the League,” 
say Messrs. Hoover and Gibson, “the 
Council dealt gingerly with Italy”; 
Greece “was made to take the blame 
and pay damages.” 

In the second case China ap- 
pealed to the League, Japan refused 
all offers of mediation, was .con- 
demned as aggressor and withdrew 
from the League. ' 

In the third case, Ethiopia ap- 
pealed to the League. Italy opened 


hostilities and “despite the applica- 
tion of sanctions, persisted until 
victory.” 

Now, therefore, suppose we had 
been in the League, what should we 
have done? Compel Italy to accept 


the mediation of the League in the 
Corfu case? Punish Italy for the 
rape of Ethiopia? Since the League, 
composed of all the nations of Eu- 
rope, had not the machinery to do 
either of these things, how should 
we have set about doing it? 

In the China-Japan war which 
started in 1931 what more could we 
have done if we had been in the 
League than we did in co-operation 
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with the League? In this particu- 
lar affair we took the initiative and 
desisted only when Great Britain 
refused to accept our suggestion of 
radical measures. 


LITTLE touch of realism or bet- 

ter still a little dose of intellec- 
tual honesty would do these would- 
be post-war interventionists a great 
deal of good. The sum and sub- 
stance of it is that we must either 
prepare ourselves to go to war at 
any time anywhere in the world and 
remain at war forever, or stop talk- 
ing about bestowing “all the free- 
doms upon all the peoples every- 
where in the world,” making it “im- 
possible for any nation to commit 
an act of physical aggression upon 
its neighbors anywhere in the 
world,” and seeing to it that “the 
last vestige of totalitarianism and 
aggression is wiped away from the 
surface of the earth.” 

Oratory is all right in its place, 
and rhetoric and eloquence and im- 
agination; but if beneath these 
emotional luxuries there is no sub- 
stantial truth or reason or com- 
mon sense, they remain just so 
much blah. Blah is not an innocu- 
ous luxury. We can lose this war 
and its subsequent peace if we don’t 
dam the flow of blah. 








WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 


By RutH KATHERINE ByYRNS 


ARS accelerate social change. 
Some of the changes that have 

been brought about as the result of 
past wars are good and can be accu- 
rately described as “progress” while 
other rapid social changes that have 
come with war or following wars 
have been merely expedient and 
were, in effect, neutral or harmful as 
far as social and moral progress are 
concerned. It is always very diffi- 
cult if not impossible to evaluate 
the disrupting of long established 
patterns of community and group 
behavior, breaks in traditional cus- 
toms, the sudden throwing over of 
industrial policies that are familiar, 


the scrapping of educational theo- 
ries long held, and all such changes 
at the time that the changes are tak- 


ing place. Since this is the case, the 
intelligent person must make a more 
diligent effort than ever, during 
wartime, to keep himself informed 
about significant changes that are 
taking place, and to re-examine in 
the light of his intellectual and spir- 
itual development the basic princi- 
ples which he himself holds to be 
true, and to maintain an open and 
tolerant view toward changes which 
may be inconvenient or unpleasant 
for him but which cannot be prop- 
erly judged except in terms of re- 
sults which are not at once evident. 
In this article some of the changes 
that have taken place in education 
since the United States entered the 
war are described; no attempt is 
made in this paper to pass judgment 
on these changes. 

Pearl Harbor brought changes in- 
to the American schools which 


would, in normal times, have re- 
quired years of work and propa- 
ganda from educational reformers. 
The immediate effect of the war on 
the schools of the United States was 
to hasten the break with traditions 
which had become so familiar that 
only radical educational thinkers 
had dared question them. 

The speed-up or acceleration on 
the college and university level is 
the most striking change that has 
appeared since our entry into the 
war. On the elementary school level 
and in the secondary schools the 
changes brought about by the war 
are largely changes in emphasis— 
that is, a shifting of new emphasis 
to trends which were to some extent 
present before the war. 

The elementary schools have re- 
flected the war and the national 
crisis chiefly in terms of working 
out methods to care for children 
who are in danger of suffering from 
emotional disturbance or from 
physical harm during the war. Ele- 
mentary school teachers all over the 
United States have been encouraged 
by their leaders and in their jour- 
nals to study methods of preventing 
emotional shock in children and to 
study the types of questions that are 
bothering children in these times. 
Effort has also been made to get ele- 
mentary school teachers to learn the 
principles of first aid which would 
be of inestimable value if schools 
were bombed and children injured 
as they have been in nearly all the 
countries of Europe. Elementary 
teachers have been reminded that 
they should study and develop meth- 
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ods of entertaining children and 
distracting them during air raids 
and during long periods that may 
have to be spent in air raid shelters. 
The elementary education people 
are also paying more attention than 
usual to the effect of radio programs 
on children and they are concerned 
about how children are going to be 
influenced by hearing stories of 
bombings and battles and reprisals 
broadcast in graphic language meant 
for adults. In general it may be said 
that the chief influence of the war 
on elementary education has been 
to bring about an intensified inter- 
est among teachers and others con- 
cerned with elementary education in 
the mental and physical health and 
well-being of children of elementary 
school age. 

In the secondary schools the war 
has caused many curriculum 
changes. Courses in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry have been 
added to the courses of study in 
high schools. Girls and boys are 
being encouraged to take these 
courses instead of spending a large 
proportion of their time in the so- 
cial studies as they have been doing 
during the past ten years or more. 
The new emphasis on mathematics 
in the high schools is a result of the 
importance of aviation in the war 
effort. A knowledge of mathemat- 
ics is essential in the various 
branches of aviation and the ex- 
tremely great demand for air force 
personnel has directed attention to 
the lack of mathematical] skill 
among high school and college grad- 
uates in this country. “American 
education failed to keep mathe- 
matics in an important place in the 
curriculum since the first World 
War. Now the Army and Navy dis- 
cover that even college graduates 
are incompetent at simple mathe- 


matical operations,” Arthur L. H. 
Rubin, director of the Institute of 
Military Science at the University 
of Chicago, recently said. Mr. Ru- 
bin’s comment is based on his ob- 
servation of the mathematical de- 
ficiencies among candidates for V-7 
training—training for ensigns in the 
United States Navy. 

The influence of the Progressive 
Education people has been against 
formal mathematical training in the 
high schools and has contributed to 
the great stress placed on the social 
studies in our schools. The social 
studies, as the Progressives have 
shaped them, do not consist in tra- 
ditional courses in history, govern- 
ment, geography, and economics 
but are, instead, largely courses in 
the exchange of “points of view,” 
study of American problems of the 
present, research in such things as 
housing problems and child welfare 
—in other words, diluted courses 
which are largely conversational or 
exploratory. The Progressives can 
be expected to resist the re-estab- 
lishment of such courses as formal 
mathematics and physics in the 
high schools. 

The new courses added to the 
high school curriculum include 
much besides mathematics and the 
physical sciences. According to a 
news release of the United States 
Office of Education more than 
11,000 schools provided new courses 
designed specifically to meet defense 
needs and to provide types of train- 
ing in demand by war industries 
and more than 1,600,000 students 
have been enrolled in these courses. 
These courses include such things 
as machine tool operation, sheet- 
metal work, welding, mechanics, 
pattern-making, drafting, power- 
sewing, and home nursing. Pre- 
aviation training has also been in- 
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troduced into a great many high 
schools. 

The question of whether military 
training should be included among 
high school activities is controver- 
sial. There is a genuine difference 
of opinion about the value of such 
training on either the subsequent 
military skill or on the physical de- 
velopment of boys of high school 
age. The Progressive Education 
group opposes military training on 
the high school level but the weight 
of their opinion at the moment is 
not at all clear. 

Although there is no reason why 
the speed-up in education should 
not be developed on the secondary 
school level, very little has actually 
been accomplished along this Hne. 
For several years Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, the president of the University 
of Chicago, has been pointing out 
the great waste in spending eight 
years on the current high school and 
college program. The Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, president of Fordham 
University, is another educator who 
has advocated the telescoping of the 
high school and college program to 
a total length of six or at most seven 
years instead of the usual eight. 
Shortly after the United States en- 
tered the war George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on 
Education declared that “ ... we 
must speed up educational processes 
so that we can get our youth, espe- 
cially the able ones, through high 
school and college by the time they 
are twenty. We have been wasting 
too much time. There is no doubt 
that thousands of our more intelli- 
gent young men and women can go 
through high school and college in 
six or seven years.” There are a 
great many men and women in edu- 
cation who agree with this view al- 
though they might differ from Mr. 


Hutchins or Father Gannon’ or Mr. 
Zook (who would disagree to some 
extent among themselves) on how 
the new shortened program should 
be worked out. 

High school ‘students themselves 
are apparently willing—or many of 
them are—to shorten their high 
school course if we can accept as 
typical the opinions collected in a 
nationwide survey conducted by 
Northwestern University. Among 
9,354 high school students ques- 
tioned almost half of them replied 
that they are willing to speed up 
their education—even to forego 
summer vacations—to help in the 
war effort. Fifty per cent of the 
boys and forty-five per cent of the 
girls were in favor of shortening the 
school period and many of those 
who voted against some sort of 
speed-up process voted as they did 
only because they felt that they 
must work during summer vaca- 
tions. 

Among the few high schools al- 
ready reporting some type of speed- 
up. program is the New York City 
system. The New York City high 
schools have returned to a former 
practice of giving permission to 
high school students who maintain 
an average grade of seventy-five per 
cent to carry five instead of four 
major subjects. This is a simple 
way of speeding up the high school 
program for intelligent students 
without changing the speed of work 
for the slow and the dull. 

America’s entry into the war had 
immediate and important effects on 
colleges and universities. A survey 
conducted early in the spring of 
1942 by the College of Wooster 
(Ohio) showed that of 187 colleges 
co-operating in the survey, 102 had 
departed from their traditional cal- 
endars and had moved up com- 
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mencement dates from one to five 
weeks and 148 planned long sum- 
mer sessions—up to 15 weeks in 
length—to help college students 
shorten the number of years they 
must spend in earning their degrees. 

The college year—from mid-Sep- 
tember to early June with a long va- 
cation at Christmas, a week or two 
off in early February between se- 
mesters, and a week or ten days of 
vacation at Easter—is gone, for the 
period of the war, at least. At Har- 
vard, for example, both Harvard 
College and the Graduate School are 
now running on a year-round basis 
with a twelve-week summer session. 
Fordham College is running on a 
schedule similar to that of Harvard 
College. Oberlin College is running 
on a year-round basis with three 
terms of sixteen weeks each. Cor- 
nell University, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Universities of Califor- 
nia and Wisconsin have a new sum- 
mer program which expands the 


‘summer session from six to twelve 


or fourteen weeks. These institu- 
tions are typical of many that might 
be named. The University of Michi- 
gan has adopted a three-term sched- 
ule. The three terms run from June 
15th to September 26th, from Octo- 
ber 5th to January 30th, and from 
February 8th to May 29th. A stu- 
dent is able to complete a four-year 
course in two years and eight 
months by following this new sched- 
ule. All divisions of Louisiana 
State University have announced 
that they are now operating on a 
twelve-month basis. The University 
of California has adopted measures 
similar to those now in effect at the 
University of Michigan. It has a 
summer term running from June 
29th to October 3d, a winter term 
between October 13th and February 
6th, and a spring term from Febru- 


ary 15th to June 5th. At Indiana 
University a revised instructional 
program will permit students to 
graduate in two and _ two-thirds 
years instead of the usual four. 
This university now runs on three 
semesters a year instead of on a two- 
semester schedule. The students at 
this school will attend classes six 
days a week and will get along with- 
out vacations except for a short one 
at Christmas and a brief period in 
August. At Fordham University 
the School of ‘Social Work offered 
summer courses for the first time 
this year and students enrolling in 
the summer work will be able to 
complete the two years of work re- 
quired for a master’s degree in 18 
months. The Law School of this 
university also instituted a 14 
weeks summer session and the 
School of Education will begin a 
new program in September, 1942, 
which will make it possible for stu- 
dents to complete four years of 
work in three years. 

Nearly all of the colleges and uni- 
versities which have adopted new 
programs to shorten the period of 
undergraduate work have changed 
to, what is in effect, a three semester 
schedule but a few institutions 
have changed to the quarter sys- 
tem which provides four equal 
quarters each year. In nearly all 
of the schools which have begun to 
operate on a war schedule it is 
possible for new students—new 
freshmen or transfers from other 
colleges—to enter at the beginning 
of any one of the semesters. At 
most of the schools the new speed- 
up program is not compulsory and 
students may continue to devote 
four years to their undergraduate 
courses if they prefer to do so. In 
general it can be said that Catholic 
colleges and universities have not 
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announced the changes they have 
made since the entry into the war 
in the educational journals to any- 
where nearly the same extent that 
other institutions have made public 
their altered programs. One cannot 
and should not conclude from this 
fact that the educational journals 
are less willing to print news about 
Catholic schools or that Catholic 
schools have been slower in adjust- 
ing their programs to the war situ- 
ation. 

The shortening of the period of 
college training is only one of the 
changes that has come about in 
higher education as a result of the 
war. Some of these changes are in- 
teresting to note. 

At Radcliffe College a new plan 
has been worked out which could be 
easily adopted by Catholic colleges 
for women which are located near 
Catholic universities—as many of 
them are. At Radcliffe freshmen 
may now enter in June instead of 
September. The freshmen who en- 
ter in June will begin work in the 
Harvard Summer School. Under 
this new plan a freshman who does 
satisfactory work will be able to 
complete her college work in two 
years and three summer sessions. 
Thus, a girl who finished high 
school in June, 1942, and would, 
under the old plan, graduate from 
college in June, 1946, may graduate 
under the new plan in September, 
1944. 

Last April Dr. Mildred H. McAfee, 
president of Wellesley College, an- 
nounced a proposal which might 
well be considered by Catholic col- 
leges whether or not it is carried in- 
to effect at Wellesley. Dr. McAfee 
said, “Because of the threatened 
shortage of oil, Wellesley College 
is considering a revision of schedule 
which would place the long vacation 


in winter instead of in summer, 
The plan is one way in which a col- 
lege for women might facilitate the 
war effort by freeing oil for more 
immediate defense industries.” 

New courses of study have been 
introduced into many college curric- 
ulums. These courses include such 
things as ordnance and gunnery, 
radio operation, industrial safety, 
meteorology, aerodynamics, and 
specialized branches of physics and 
mechanics. At Fordham University 
such courses were begun in the eve- 
ning, without fee, for all students 
who cared to enter them. The 
School of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts inaugurated a special war- 
time summer school to train litho- 
graphers who are needed in civil 
service, camofleurs who are in great 
demand since the advent of the air- 
plane photographer, draftsmen, and 
map makers. Japanese and Russian 
have been added to the foreign lan- 
guages offered by many colleges 
and universities. 

Larger school budgets will cer- 
tainly be necessary to meet the new 
trends in education. Part of the in- 
creased cost of education will come 
from the federal government. The 
United States Office of Education 
has recommended that thirty mil- 
lion dollars be provided for the 
training of technicians —for stu- 
dents enrolled in engineering, sci- 
ence, and management defense- 
training courses. Ten thousand 
courses have been approved by the 
Office of Education as meeting the 
requirements under this new pro- 
gram. 

At the 1942 mid-summer meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Denver the delegates made 
it evident that they expected fed- 
eral aid for elementary and high 
schools in the very near future. 
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WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 


One speaker predicted that the bill 
before the Senate calling for $300,- 
000,000 .annually for elementary 
and secondary schools would be 
passed before the school year 
opened in September. Other speak- 
ers were more cautious in their pre- 
dictions but most of the leaders 
seemed to feel that such federal aid 
would come eventually. 

Those who have to worry about 
where the funds for education will 
come from during the expanded 
war programs take little comfort 
from the fact that the expense of 
education in England today is great- 
er than it has ever been before. 

Another matter considered by 
the National Education Association 
meeting was the whole problem of 
teacher shortage. The draft and 
high wages in industry have taken 
many teachers out of the schools 
—especially in rural areas. The 


ease of getting a job with a good 


salary in industry or business im- 
mediately after graduation from 
college has made the new crop of 
teachers less willing to take any 
kind of position which will give 
them teaching experience and has 
in this way contributed to the teach- 
er shortage. 

A drop in enrollment is expected 
for the duration of the war in near- 
ly all colleges and _ universities. 
The draft, opportunities in govern- 
ment service, and the availability 
of jobs of all sorts in war industries 
and related businesses are obvious- 
ly the causes of lowered registra- 
tions in colleges and universities. 
To a limited extent this trend will 
be overcome, it is thought, by spe- 
cial short courses which many 
schools will offer to meet specific 
demands that develop in industry 
or in the armed services. To some 
degree the expected drop in enroll- 
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ment will be counteracted by this 
new plan which the War Depart- 
ment has announced. The War 
Department has outlined a program, 
co-ordinated with plans of the Navy 
and of the War Manpower Com- 
mission designed “.. . to insure for 
the Army a future source of quali- 
fied officer candidates from college 
graduates and, to the extent neces- 
sary to accomplish this purpose, to 
encourage students to enroll and 
continue in college.” This plan 
calls for the voluntary enlistment 
of men students in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps of the Army, including 
the Air Corps. The number of stu- 
dents to be enrolled during the 
present calendar year has been an- 
nounced as “80,000 first-year men, 
57,000 second-year men and 41,000 
third-year men. Thereafter, and 
until further notice, there will be 
80,000 first-year men enlisted in 
each calendar year.” Under pres- 
ent conditions the War Depart- 
ment has said that it believes that a 
substantial number of students 
should continue their college 
courses but in case of necessity the 
members of the Enlisted Reserve 
may be called to active duty. 

An educational and war problem 
yet to be solved in detail is the pro- 
vision of a steady stream of doctors, 
pharmacists, mathematicians, 
chemists, and engineers from the 
colleges and universities into war 
activities and into civilian duties. 
Likewise, educators and war de- 
partment officials face the necessity 
of providing educated and intelli- 
gent young men in rather constant 
numbers for officer material in the 
armed services. Committees of col- 
lege executives and federal govern- 
ment officials are now at work on 
both of these problems and their 
announcements should be watched 
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by high school students who will 
soon be eligible for either special 
training or for the draft and by all 
persons who help in the guidance 
of these young people. 

One does not need to be a prophet 
to foresee a three-cornered contro- 
versy developing among those who 
believe that all the educational 
forces of the nation should be di- 
rected to war needs, those who see 
education as a process which must 
maintain certain basic and constant 
aims and objectives in times of war 
as well as in times of peace, and the 
Progressives who have worked for 
change but who see the changes 
now taking place in the schools of 
America as indications that their 
progressive theories are being 
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pushed aside. The first two groups 
—those who would take over the 
schools for war ends and those who 
wish to hold to the more constant 
ends of education— can probably 
come to a compromise without too 
much difficulty if they both recog. 
nize that a genuine improvement in 
educational methods — that im- 
provement in the efficiency of teach- 
ing—would save so much time in 
the school life of the average pupil 
that there would be opportunity for 
both groups of educators to give 
pupils what they think the pupils 
should have. The position of the 
Progressive Educators for the re- 
mainder of the war cannot be safe- 
ly predicted but without any doubt 
it will be interesting to observe. 


MOUNTAIN AT PRAYER 


By ALBERT J. HEBERT 


TPHAT mountain stands as some majestic monk, 
His snow-crowned brow in contemplation of 

Celestial things, while yet he feels, far, far 

Below, remote affinity with earth. 

Around his waist a girdle of pure clouds 

Encircles him, with chastities but found 

In conquered heights. The sun is beautiful 

Upon his countenance by day; and in 

The silences, the solemn vigils of 

The nights, the stars and God are very near. 





TWO SONS 


By DorotHy GRAHAM 


Der SUNG’S face was heavily be- 
nign as he talked to his two 
sons. For them he had sad beauti- 
ful words and a smile of indulgence. 
He leaned forward, bracing his 
hands on his knees, exuding an in- 
corrigible optimism. 

Even the enemy had not impaired 
Sung’s placidity. The monkeymen 
had swarmed over the countryside; 
they had surrounded Tien-hua, the 
city of Heavenly Flowers. Sung’s 


career as an official had ended 
abruptly as the military began to is- 
sue orders, yet he did not regret the 
ample leisure that had come to him. 
It was his sons that made Sung 
uneasy—his two young sons. 


“Sacrifice I understand,” Sung 
said sententiously, “and death that 
isa duty.... But not this senseless 
thrusting forward of young men, 
bound to make trouble—” 

This was a reproof for Toby’s 
recklessness. Burning Japanese 
goods in the city lanes. And the 
students marching with banners— 
young men, eager for martyrdom, 
making everyone uncomfortable 
with their mad ideas. 

Sung looked at Toby out of the 
slanting corner of one eye, to see if 
he had made any impression. It 
was, he thought, very unlikely. 

Then he turned to Li-kuen, 
though his elder son was beyond his 
words. A stooped, hollow-chested 
youth with a prominent forehead 
and dreaming eyes, Li-kuen evaded 
all issues, and he was not to be 
blamed for his inertness. He was 
wracked by a cough and had no 
strength left in his body. 


When fever gave him a spurious 
vitality, Li-kuen played ping-pong 
in the inner court. The insistent 
empty echo of the ball tapped 
against Sung’s consciousness like a 
repetitive reproach. And at the end 
there was only exhaustion: Li-kuen 
sprawling and disjointed, his breath 
coming in short sharp gasps. 

Had it been wrong then, to give 
him a wife who was ailing? A girl 
betrothed by ties of friendship, the 
daughter of the man Sung valued 
most? Sung had honored his obli- 
gations. But his son had been con- 
taminated by this illness. The bride 
had wasted away, and now Li-kuen 
was approaching death, listlessly. 

At least anxiety no longer 
troubled Sung about this son. What 
was done, was done. It was Toby 
who worried Sung. Toby, with the 
impudent grin of young China, his 
hair black and coarse, his eager 
eyes glinting under heavy lids, his 
movements rapid and unquiet. 

The war had overwhelmed them, 
and Toby had been trapped in the 
walled city; waiting, always waiting, 
condemned to a tragic uselessness. 

Toby in his loneliness had turned 
to making fugitive, compelling 
verses. He quickened to awareness 
when the writing-brush was in his 
hand, when he was flashing heavy 
strokes across the paper; or tracing 
soft lyrical lines like drifting rain. 
Life then became sheer exaltation, a 
lilting joy. 

Yet Toby knew that poetry was 
madness now. When the inspira- 
tion faded, he looked at his verses 
with burning shame. They solved 
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no problems, put no rice in the 
mouths of the hungry. They won 
no battles for a harassed China. 

“What else can I do?” Toby asked 
abruptly. “At least my verses reach 
somewhere beyond the form of 
things——” 

Sung said sternly: “This is not a 
time for scholars.” 

“There is no time,” Toby an- 
swered. “Only the winging of life 
toward eternity.” 

Sung ‘could have been proud of 
this son, if war had not destroyed 
all values. Yet he said firmly: 

“I should like a glow of pride to 
warm my latter years. Soon I shall 
reach the day that marks the com- 
pletion of fifty years. ... I cannot 


order a feast with eight-jeweled 
cakes and tiger-bone wine, but my 
friends will come with felicitations. 
People will say I am fortunate in 
my sons—and my smile will hide 


the uneasiness I feel.” 

Toby jumped up brusquely: “This 
son will try to make your pride re- 
joice.” 

“This son also,” Li-kuen echoed. 

Li-kuen with his gentle dignity 
would retreat to the courtyard to 
listen to the strains of the moon 
guitar. He would watch the acacia 
blossoms drifting on the pool and 
the summer clouds wafted across 
high heaven. He would forget. 

But to Toby the promise would be 
a torment. He wanted to lead the 
students through the lane, destroy- 
ing, burning. He wanted to become 
intoxicated by the faint, herb-like 
smell of ink, to move the brush in 
demonic flashes, to record the im- 
pulse of the vagrant hour. 

“The elders talk of duty,” Toby 
said, “but they can’t show the way. 
They can’t tell us how to become 
part of life—how to be brothers to 
our fellowmen.” 
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Outside in the lane a newsman 
called explosively: “Pao! Shan 
Wan Pao! Pao! Pao!” 

Toby listened restlessly. Last 
night, Japanese guns had shaken 
the city; the flares from the star 
shells had lighted the horizon. 

Today, looking down from the 
wall, Toby had seen the enemy 
marching by. Well-conditioned sol-” 
diers marching across the plains 
with an insistent beat that blotted 
out time and eternity. Across the 
arid waste shimmering in the heat, 
the numbers magnified, until it 
seemed that the desert was crawling 
with maggots spawned in the dun 
sands. 

Then, far away toward the moun- 
tains, he had caught sight of the 
Chinese guerrilla troops. Strag- 
glers, trudging wearily; scattered 
soldiers in dusty gray. 

“Rumors,” Li-kuen remarked lan- 
guidly as the shouts of the newsman 
receded. “Preposterous rumors!” 
His fingers twanged a string of the 
table lute as if to dispel the echoes 
from his mind. 

To Toby, the sight of his broth- 
er’s emaciated hand was suddenly 
revolting. He felt akin to those 
sturdy ones outside the city, fight- 
ing and dying. 

He said abruptly: “Our soldiers 
fight with their bare hands—and 
rusty rifles. Fight for our land—” 

“A scholar never becomes a sol- 
dier,” Li-kuen told him. “Such 
waste is forbidden by tradition.” 

Toby gave a derisive grunt. 

“We must suffer catastrophe oc- 
casionally,” Li-kuen observed, “or 
people would lose their humility. 
We would grow fat and turn into 
fools.” 

Li-kuen realized his brother’s 
need for action, though he did not 
understand it. He sighed, wistfully 
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aware of his own limitations. “I 
am what I am,” he said, “and I get 
nothing done.” 

“Our magistrates will take care 
of these matters,” Li-kuen went on. 
“They are careless and stupid, but 
they are men of peace. They will 
make peace finally, over cups of 
green tea.” : 

Toby felt his head splitting with 
a sudden rush of anger. Li-kuen 
would always find words to carry 
on the argument. Words like the 
buzzing tongues of women, like 
swarming gnats. Words of five 
thousand years, the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages. 

Yet deep within himself Toby 
felt a surging tide of purpose. China 
counted for more than devotion to 
family. More than filial obedience 
or ties of blood. 

“Toby—your brush-strokes!” Li- 
kuen interjected sharply. 


True, Toby admitted, the han- 
dling of a rifle would make his hands 
sore and stiff. Or he might be 


blinded, and all his winging 
thoughts uselessly imprisoned with- 
in his mind. 

“Of the thirty-six alternatives, 
running away is the best,” Li-kuen 
commented with amused malice, as 
he rose and strolled toward the in- 
ner courtyard. 

Left alone, Toby went toward the 
pavilion at the far end of the gar- 
den; the scarlet pavilion under the 
great twisted pines. 

He sat down at his writing table, 
gazing out at the eroded fantastic 
rocks. He rolled two polished wal- 
nuts in his hand to make his fingers 
supple. The paper of mulberry 
bark lay ready before him; the ink- 
stone was wet, the brush poised in 
his hand. 

He must write of war. Of armies 
fighting and the dead devoured by 
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carrion crows. The empty echoing 
magnificence of a city about to be 
destroyed. ... Of autumn water 
darkening, of dusk and the tenuous 
sound of flutes. Of the leaves that 
fell in high summer, prescient of 
the bleakness that would come. 
Dusty leaves on the pavement, and 
a lamp with a wick burned out... . 

Toby jerked up his arm violently, 
throwing the brush away. Alli that 
had been said before. By Li Tai-po, 
writing ten centuries ago. By Tu 
Fu, in the loneliness of exile, drink- 
ing the bitter tea of remembrance. 

“I must fight,” Toby said. “Since 
words have lost their meaning — 
courage is never futile.” 

In the garden, Toby heard the 
chirp of a cricket; one of the golden 
singing crickets Sung loved to listen 
to in his contemplative hours. 

The persistent chirp made Toby 
think of the fighting crickets he had 
owned as a boy: Yellow Bald, Guitar 
Wing, Bearded Bamboo. He had 
kept them in small wicker cages, fed 
them with bits of melon and chest- 
nut, and drops of honey to give them 
vigor. He had pitted them against 
each other, in a shaltow bowl, tick- 
ling them until they thrust out their 
lacquered legs and fought. 

Yellow Bald had triumphed, all 
one summer. When he had died, 
still battling bravely, Toby had bur- 
ied him in a silver box beneath the 
oldest of the gnarled pines. Yellow 
Bald, the cricket with the fighting 
heart! 

Now he stooped down, thrusting 
his fingers into the pine needles. 
Far underneath he found the tar- 
nished box with the line that read: 
Yellow Bald, Valiant of the Valiant! 

“I have waited too long,” Toby 
said. “I can’t do less than Yellow 
Bald — he died with a fighting 
heart!” 
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He stepped into the pavilion again 
and picked up the writing-brush. 
He dipped it heavily in the ink and 
held it above his head, full and 
ready. Then he wrote boldly on the 
wall: 

“To stay is to die—and to go is to 
die!” 

Late that night, he walked swiftly 
out of the compound gate, to join 
the soldiers, somewhere. The shab- 
by soldiers, trudging in scattered 
files along the dusty road. 


Old Sung came waddling frantic- 
ally across the court, but at the sight 
of the foreign school woman, he re- 
covered his equilibrium. He 
reached the wicker chair, just as his 
knees buckled under him. 

A whiff of rice brandy restored 
him, as the servant came running 
with a long-necked flagon. Sung 
gulped down a swallow. 


His lips moved flabbily, and final- 
ly he managed to blurt out: “My son 


—gone. Gone with the soldiers.” 

“You should be proud,” the for- 
eign woman said. 

“We have been officials for twenty 
generations—with no fighting men 
in our line.” 

“But now—no one can hold back.” 

“China has endured by the 
strength of blood ties,” Sung said 
firmly. “I’d let my son go—if he 
had given me a son. A boy child, 
to carry on—” 

The foreign woman nodded. She 
had worked for years in China, and 
she knew this was not personal am- 
bition on Sung’s part, nor false 
pride. China had lasted through 
three thousand years, because the 
basic structure rested on family loy- 
alty. Not on political strategy, or 
soldiers’ conquests. Dynasties had 
crashed, barbarian hordes had swept 
over the fertile provinces, the peo- 
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ple had starved and revolted and 
grown slothful again with prosper- 
ity—but China endured because the 
family was indestructible. 

“A grandchild, to light red tapers 
at the altar,” the foreign woman 
said. “To burn incense when your 
soul goes to the nether world.” 

“More than that—to transmit 
hereditary traits. The brain and 
skill, honor and integrity. Each 
generation to mate the best.” Old 
Sung sighed heavily, thinking of Li- 
kuen in his pampered sickly indo- 
lence. “There are the weaklings, 
too, and we are tender with them.” 

“My younger son is strong,” Sung 
went on. “Virile and wise. Toby 
must be saved—until a son of his 
is born.” 

“How do you know where he has 
gone?” 

“The gatekeeper’s boy followed 
Toby until he caught up with the 
guerrillas.” Old Sung smiled sly- 
ly. “In China, a son has no chance 
to run away. Ties woven in the 
womb, keep him well within the 
web of circumstance.” 

“You want me to go out to the 
hills?” the woman asked. 

She was old and ugly, Sung 
thought, yet she had the gift of in- 
stant understanding. 

“You come and go in the vil- 
lages,” Sung said. 

The woman stood up quickly. 
“Tl find Toby—if you'll promise to 
let him go free again. I couldn’t 
bear to think of his being tied.” She 
had seen Sung strolling: down the 
lane, with his Mongolian lark fet- 
tered to its perch. She had watched 
his anxious cherishing of its cap- 
tivity. 

“If you could see the verse Toby 
left on the wall,” Sung pleaded. 
“The splendid lines, all fire and 
grace—” 
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“If you hold him, Toby will die 
within himself. That’s worse than 
a quick violent death.” 

Sung sighed. “I promise. Since 
I must have a grandson from my 
strong son—I promise.” 


That afternoon Japanese planes 
roared over the city. Like vultures in 
the burning sky they passed, drop- 
ping bombs on the Chinese forces 
making their stand near the hills. 

Word came that the bullets had 
swept over the dying, and none were 
left. The body of the foreign woman 
had been found in the kaoliang and 
carried back to the city by~ the 
stretcher men. 

At sunset, a wailing came from 
the Sung compound. The women of 
the household were calling back a 
soul from the dead, trying to halt it 
on its journey to the nether world. 

The next day, as the dawn breeze 
rippled the millet fields, a scarlet 
bridal palanquin was carried down 
the hill path by four bearers. 

Hours later, as the palanquin was 
set down by the Sung gate, an eerie 
cacophony of flutes and two-stringed 
fiddles greeted the bride, and the 
booming of the wedding drums. Old 
Sung himself broke the seals and 
swung open the door. 

Out stepped the bride, wearing 
the white sackcloth of mourning. 
Her eyes were downcast. Her hand 
reached gropingly for the hand of 
her husband—though she expected 
only emptiness, since she had come 
to give herself in marriage to the 
spirit tablet of the man who had 
died in battle. 

For Mei-li the betrothal had been 
brief and astounding. There had 
been no geomancer to foretell a 
lucky hour. No longevity cakes and 
sweet dumplings stamped with the 
emblem of happiness. 
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Only a messenger running across 
the fields with a letter from Sung 
the official. A letter saying that a 
wife was needed, strong in body, 
well disciplined in disposition, ami- 
able and calm. 

Mei-li forgot the menace of Jap- 
anese guns. Chosen to be a bride 
in an official family! Chosen with 
no quibbling over marriage settle- 
ments! It was enough that she 
came from an honorable line, and 
one favored with many sons. 

For a day Mei-li was radiant. She 
moved in a rapt, dream-like wonder, 
a person chosen by the Immortals 
for great good fortune. 

Then news of the bombing 
reached her. A second messenger 
had come, telling her to put on the 
white coarse cloth of mourning. 

A chill struck suddenly at her 
heart. She-knew what this would 
mean —the servitude of a widow 
who had never been a wife. Obedi- 
ence, without ever the hope of being 
obeyed. No child to fulfill her 
yearning. No husband to shield her 
a little from loneliness. 

Only the misery of the unwanted, 
Mei-li thought, as she felt the jog- 
ging trot of the coolies down the 
path. A burden, even though her 
hands would always be busy with 
trifles. Dependent on the whims of 
other women. Her calm shriveling 
with discontent; happiness curdling 
to an ailing animosity. 

Mei-li would not let herself cry, 
as she made the journey. Reaching 
the gateway, she stiffened herself to 
behave with decorum. Her mother 
had stuck white cotton tears on her 
cheeks, and those must be the sym- 
bol of her grief. She could feel 
nothing. Nothing... . 

She made her obeisance in the 
dust. 

Then she felt herself being lifted 
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by a strong hand. A warm tingling 
touch sent life surging through her 
dim misery. 

She did not look up, for that 
would have been unmannerly. Yet 
she knew that the sackcloth was be- 
ing stripped away, and veils of scar- 
let gauze were being wrapped about 
her. 

Above the shouts and laughter, 
she heard old Sung saying: 

“This is no ghost wedding, Mei- 
li. No ceremony of the spirit tab- 
let. Your husband has come back 


from the dead!” 
Mei-li looked up into the laughing 
eyes of Toby Sung. 


At the wedding feast Li-kuen kept 
firing a pistol to frighten away the 
demons of ill-luck; the pistol Toby 
had brought home from the battle- 
field. 

He stuck it in his girdle as he left 
for the tea-house. There, he 
thought, he would hear talk of war, 
and many rumors. 

His friend, Chang-yi, made room 
for him at the table and poured 
steaming tea into a small cup. He 
began telling of the fighting outside 
the city. 

“Words!” Li-kuen exclaimed im- 
patiently. “We have had too many 
words! We must become men of 
doing!” He felt a fire running 
through his veins; exaltation from 
the tiger-bone wine and the still 
headier intoxication of fever. 

“If you are strong, there is a 
thing to do,” Chang-yi said pointed- 
ly. “A traitor to kill—” 

Li-kuen lighted his water-pipe 
and strangled on a puff of smoke, 
coughing. He said sadly: “I have 
heard that General Wu was cap- 
tured by the Japanese. A gentle 
and honorable man. A person of 
high integrity—” 
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“The enemy are bringing him 
here to sign a treaty of peace. A 
hateful treaty, to make the world 
think we are submitting.” 

“That is an evil thing—” 

“General Wu is being brought to 
the inn tonight,” Chang-yi persist- 
ed. “If there is some man who is 
not frightened out of his courage— 
here is a thing to do!” 

Li-kuen’s head was buzzing as he 
left the tea-house. He kept repeat- 
ing: “Never have I done anything— 
and here is a thing to do!” 

At the inn the entrance was 
blocked by the military, Li-kuen 
made his way with excited strides to 
a side door. At first he could see 
only the Japanese officers, brisk and 
efficient, with wary button-bright 
eyes. Then he caught sight of Gen- 
eral Wu, a slight unobtrusive figure, 
listening with gentle courtesy to the 
demands of his captors. 

Li-Kuen knew he must send death 
swiftly to General Wu. Death—to 
save this hero for China before he 
could become less than a hero! 

Hot sobs choked his throat as he 
jerked the pistol from his girdle and 
tried to focus his aim on the Gen- 
eral. 

Then, blinded by fury, he swung 
around. The pistol blazed—into a 
group of Japanese officers. 

Now that I have done something, 
I have done the wrong thing, Li- 
kuen thought desperately. But at 
least this is an end to life, an end 
to mistakes and blunders. 

He expected death. But as in 4 
pantomime, he saw the Japanese 
officers dragging away the one who 
had fallen. They were ignoring the 
incident because no sign of violence 
must mar the occasion. No disturb- 
ance that would let General Wu 
know that a Chinese dared to pro- 
test. 
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Outside, Li-kuen burst into angry 
sobs. He had failed, ignominiously. 
“I am what I am,” Li-kuen said 
bitterly. “And I get nothing done.” 


Months had gone by, and Toby 
was desperate. His wife, cool, se- 
rene and unobtrusive, was like a 
weight about his neck. Mei-li should 
have been a pleasure — but Toby 
thought of her as a burden, holding 
him to this bitter uselessness. 

She was stitching at her embroid- 
ery as Toby came toward her, and 
she looked up, her heart pounding 
with pride. Because she wanted all 
that Toby wanted, she could almost 
give him freedom. Yet not quite. 
Freedom was too heady a stimulant 
—and for her it would mean the 
void of loneliness. 

Toby glanced contemptuously at 
her embroidery. “The peaches of 
longevity—for my father’s fiftieth 
anniversary. He wanted to be proud 
of his sons on that day. Now there 
is no hope—except perhaps the hope 
of a grandson.” 

Mei-li drew in her breath sharp- 


ly 


“You could give him that hope, 
Mei-li?” Toby asked quickly. 
Mei-li was afraid of the demand 


Afraid of his probing. 
“There 


in his voice. 

“It’s true!” Toby cried. 
is hope of a child!” 

“How can we know it will be a 
son?” Mei-li protested. 

She saw the sudden triumph in 
Toby’s eyes and knew that he had 
tricked her into an admission. 

That night, Mei-li lay with her 
eyes open. She felt Toby stir; she 
clutched at his sleeping jacket, but 
he eluded her with a quick wrig- 
gling motion. 
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He had gone, and a wrenching 
pain tore at her heart. 

She struggled, yet she could not 
follow Toby. He would escape over 
the wall. There would be a covered 
cart that shook one’s entrails. A 
jolting ride to the Seven-Li 
Bridge. .. . 

Beyond that, Mei-li could not go. 
Toby was lost in the vastness be- 
yond imagination. 


Toby was cold, and far away from 
home. His movements were numbed 
and awkward. Yet words came eas- 
ily in this freedom. He was seeing 
the obliqueness of things. Seeing 
the wounded house in the rain. See- 
ing the bird, its feathers ruffled by 
the wind. 

Finally he had caught up with a 
band of guerrilla fighters. A friend- 
ly, cheerful, ragged lot. 

“Destruction does not matter,” he 
told them, “since we still have the 
dream. We have lost, but we are 
leaving behind error and non-knowl- 
edge—” 

“That is a scholar’s speech,” the 
guerrilla leader interrupted. “We 
fight—and we are brothers.” 

The leader took a rifle from the 
pile and handed it to Toby. 

“Tonight we attack the enemy 
down by the station. We go after 
weapons to arm more men.... You 
are strong and quick. You must 
live—to fight again, to become one 
of us.” 

“I feel the warmth of brother- 
hood,” Toby said. “It is as if I had 
never known true warmth before.” 

To himself he added: “If I fight 
well, I will never again need to talk 
of brotherhood. I will be one of 
them....” 





A NEW FORM OF MONEY 


By J. Exuiot Ross 
of the Paulist Fathers 


HOSE who have read The Break- 

down of Money by Christopher 
Hollis * know that many thoughtful 
and competent observers of our 
economic conditions, especially of 
how our private profit system peri- 
odically stalls because it cannot sell 
the goods it has manufactured, be- 
lieve that in some way, money, or 
at least our way of issuing and dis- 
tributing money, is at the root of 
many of our difficulties. 

Some critics, indeed, go even far- 
ther than this. They think that our 
present kind of money has outlived 
its usefulness, and they are con- 
vinced that some radical changes— 
as radical, for instance, as was the 
introduction of paper currency in 
the seventeenth century — must be 
made in money if we are to cure 
many of our economic ills. St. Paul 
wrote to Timothy, “Desire for money 
is the root of all evil,” but these re- 
formers would leave out “desire” 
and say that money itself, as now 
constituted, is the root of our eco- 
nomic troubles. 

To many who have grown up in 
the money economy of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century, 
any suggestion of improving money 
as a medium of exchange seems 
just as fantastic as would have 
seemed the suggestion to the men 

1 Christopher Hollis majored in history at 
Oxford, was a professor at the English Jesuit 
College, Stonyhurst, and has been a visiting 
professor at Notre Dame University. Though 
approaching the problem mainly by the light 
that history throws upon it, his quotations 
from internationally recognized economists, as 


McKenna, and Keynes, amply support his own 
opinions. 


of thirteenth century England that 
paper money should be accepted 
throughout the nation as legal ten- 
der. 

Perhaps in a co-operative econ- 
omy, money (as now constituted) 
would so perfectly fulfill its fune- 
tion as a medium of exchange that 
production and consumption would 
be balanced, there would be no de- 
pressions, no unemployment, and 
each one would receive enough. 
But if a co-operative economy did 
not enable present day money to 
function perfectly, its nature would 
make easy such an improvement in 
money as would keep money from 
being the root of all evil. Those 
who are desirous of winning the 
peace may well devote some thought 
to the question of how a co-opera- 
tive economy could easily introduce 
changes in money that would un- 
doubtedly make money function 
better than it does now as a medium 
of exchange, and so would assured- 
ly balance production and consump- 
tion. In approaching this question 
of improving money, it must be re- 
membered that money is not a nat- 
ural substance like water or wood. 
There was a time when society had 
no money, and all exchange of goods 
was by barter. Then someone, con- 
vinced that trade would be facili- 
tated by a universal measure of 
value and medium of exchange, in- 
vented money. For centuries after 
its original invention, money, if 
most countries, meant a_ certain 
amount of metal stamped in some 
way by the supreme civil authority, 
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but with the commercial expansion 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in spite of the increase in 
gold and silver from the discovery 
of American deposits, the need for 
overcoming the limitation of metal 
on the amount of money was felt. 
And so paper money and, what is 
virtually money because it is pur- 
chasing power, our system of bank 
checks, were invented. 

Money, then, being a human in- 
vention frequently improved in the 
past, it would not seem to be nec- 
essarily beyond the power of human 
inventiveness to devise some further 
improvement in money. Probably 
man’s talent in this direction was 
not exhausted by inventing coins to 
take the place of barter, or milling 
the edges of coins to prevent filing, 
or applying statistics so that a given 
amount of bullion would support 
several times that amount in gold 


certificates—to mention only a few 
of his monetary inventions. 

. The human invention of candles 
was a splendid thing some centuries 
ago, but that does not mean that 
electric lights are not now better 


than candles. Our needs outgrew 
candles and certainly our needs 
have outgrown money as it is today. 
In 1915 we considered automobile 
motors wonderful that no one would 
now think of buying except as junk 
or as a museum piece. Indeed, the 
man who would put a 1942 motor in 
a 1915 chassis would probably be 
courting disaster. 

For one thing, a 1942 motor needs 
a better lubricating medium than 
men had in 1915. Similarly, com- 
merce today needs a better lubricat- 
ing system than is our present 
money. This medium may have 
been all right in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but to keep the machinery of 
distribution from stalling in the 
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twentieth century, figuratively burn- 
ing out its bearings with the lubri- 
cant of money, we need a better 
lubricant than money as at present 
functioning affords. Men invented 
“hard” money as a better lubricant 
of trade than was barter. Then, 
when coins with intrinsic value 
proved insufficient as a medium of 
exchange, they invented paper 
money; they should now make an- 
other monetary improvement to 
prevent this lubricant of trade get- 
ting choked up in certain places of 
the commercial machine and caus- 
ing an industrial depression. 

Of course, if a co-operative econ- 
omy by eliminating absentee land- 
lordism, limiting interest, and re- 
turning “profits” as patronage re- 
funds, succeeded in balancing pro- 
duction and consumption, depres- 
sions would cease and money as it 
is today would be a satisfactory lu- 
bricant of trade. But if, in spite of 
changing from a producers’ to a 
consumers’ economy, depressions 
continued to occur, it would be easy 
for a co-operative economy to elim- 
inate those characteristics of 
money,—over and above its being a 
universal measure of value and me- 
dium of exchange —as a previous 
generation eliminated intrinsic 
value as a characteristic of money. 

To give this suggestion due con- 
sideration, foolish as it may seem at 
first, it must be kept in mind that 
one of the essential purposes of 
money is to facilitate the exchange 
of goods and services so that our 
fundamental economic problem — 
balancing production and consump- 
tion—will be met. Money is not de- 
sired, except by eccentric misers, 
for itself. Some money because of 
the material used may have a value 
in itself, but to think that all money 
must have intrinsic value has been 
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proved an outmoded idea by the 
actual functioning of money having 
no intrinsic value. 

Money is desired because it is a 
universal measure of value and me- 
dium of exchange, and any success- 
ful improvement of money must 
preserve these two characteristics. 
The use of money has facilitated 
commerce, and it seems to have 
been a necessary accompaniment of 
commercial development following 
the industrial revolution. But these 
two characteristics — measure of 
value and medium of exchange — 
can be separated from other charac- 
teristics that money has or once 
had. Some of those other charac- 
teristics of money, a great many 
think, have caused much of our 
economic distress. The part of wis- 


dom is to consider what character- 
istics of money can be eliminated 
while keeping its desirable charac- 


teristics of being a universal meas- 
ure of value and medium of ex- 
change. 

Among the other characteristics 
of money is its permanency. This 
implies that it can be accumulated 
indefinitely, can create indebtedness, 
can be passed on from generation 
to generation, the holdings of par- 
ticular families getting larger and 
larger. And because our present 
day money is permanent, it can be 
used over and over again as a me- 
dium of exchange. 

Hence, the velocity with which 
money circulates enters into the 
problem of distribution. For, as- 
suming a definite amount of money, 
it is evident that the amount of 
goods sold will vary with the rapid- 
ity of that money’s circulation. 
Thus $20.00 passing in one day 
from A to B effects in that time the 
sale of goods to the value of $20.00. 
But $20.00 passing in one day from 
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A to B, B to C, and so on through 
twenty persons, will in the same 
time effect the sale of goods to the 
value of $400.00. 

How can the characteristic of 
money as a universal medium of ex. 
change be retained and the per. 
manency of money, with its compli- 
cating consequences resulting from 
the velocity of circulation, be avoid. 
ed? The simplest and most direct 
way would be to limit the time dur. 
ing which units of money would 
keep their par value as a medium of 
exchange or purchasing power.* 

Under such a restriction placed 
on all money, large accumulations 
of money over a period of years 
would be impossible, and the differ- 
ence financially between one person 
and another could not be passed on 
by money from one generation to 
another. Moreover, such money 
would scarcely be lent between in- 
dividuals to create a debt, as our 
present money is lent, for at the ex- 
piration of a few months what was 
borrowed would have been paid for 
in stamps. 

Most persons want money to buy 
goods and services they need. And 
even in our present money economy, 
substitutes for money, good for the 
purchase of a particular thing by: 
particular person for a limited time, 
have been used. For instance, the 
railroads used to issue mileage 
books that purchased transports 
tion for a certain individual for : 
specified time over a particular rail- 
road. Some restaurants sell meil 
tickets with a limit upon the time 


2 This was actually done in Austria and 
elsewhere on a small scale by requiring th 
addition of a stamp at the end of each month 
The value of a bill of any denomination cam 
with time to be equalled by the stamps # 
tached. Coincidentally, the velocity of ciret 
lation was speeded, because each one wanted 
to spend whatever money he had before * 
stamp had to be attached. 
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during which they are good. Laun- 
dries sell books with slips of various 
denominations with which the pa- 
tron pays for what laundry he has 
done. 

It is true that in the illustrations 
mentioned the substitute for money 
was first bought with money and 
was limited to a particular thing or 
service. Perhaps a better illustra- 
tion of a substitute for money is the 
scrip in which some companies paid 
their employees. This was trans- 
ferable, though usually at a dis- 
count, and was good to purchase 
anything handled by the company 
store. In some cases such scrip was 
used by the company to make an 
unconscionable profit. However, in 
a co-operative economy, where profit 
had been eliminated, this abuse 
would not exist. 

These various devices have this in 
common, that there is no motive for 
accumulating them as one accumu- 
lates money, a universal timeless 
medium of exchange, since the field 
in which they afford purchasing 
power is small. But suppose that 
virtually all goods were produced 
and sold by co-operatives—that we 
had a co-operative economy—could 
not a central office of this co-opera- 
tive economy issue books of scrip 
in various denominations, good for 
a certain length of time to purchase 
anything the co-operatives had for 
sale? Such books of scrip, like for- 
mer mileage books, could be non- 
transferable from one individual to 
another and there could be a time 
limit on their use, but they would 
be a universal medium of exchange. 

What the co-operative economy 
would want to distribute, it must 
not be lost sight of, is what it pro- 
duces. And as nearly everyone, ex- 
cepting farmers, in such an econ- 
omy would work for a co-operative, 
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all wages and salaries would be paid 
in scrip. Inter-co-operative transac- 
tions would naturally be in the same 
medium. From its records the co- 
operative economy would know to 
what value it had produced goods 
and services during the last quarter 
and how much would probably be 
produced during the next quarter, 
and scrip to that amount would be 
issued by some central agency. For 
convenience, calculations would be 
in dollars and cents. : 

The scrip might be issued by the 
United States treasury, or there 
might be a non-government agency 

as is the Federal Reserve Bank, 
which now issues paper money—or 
some branch of the co-operatives 
might be made responsible for issu- 
ing the scrip. In any case, it would 
be issued in an amount correspond- 
ing to the amount of wealth pro- 
duced during the period for which it 
was good, with perhaps some allow- 
ance for wealth carried over from 
previous periods. 

How would this scrip be distrib- 
uted in the first place? In answer- 
ing that question, let us begin with 
wages. The pay of the least impor- 
tant co-operative employee would be 
based on the fact that as a human 
being he is entitled to live as a hu- 
man being, that is, to receive a liv- 
ing wage. How much would be pro- 
duced in a co-operative economy, 
and therefore how much could be 
distributed, cannot be calculated 
now to the last dollar. But during 
the lowest year of the depression, 
the national income was sufficient, 
if it had been divided equally, to 
have given each family about $1,500 
annually. During that year prob- 
ably 15,000,000 men were not pro- 
ducing because they could not ob- 
tain employment; and other hun- 
dreds of thousands were not pro- 
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ducing because they were receiving 
an income from mere ownership; 
and other hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, were not really 
producing because they were receiv- 
ing an income for doing unproduc- 
tive work. 

It would seem reasonable, then, 
that if under such conditions our 
private profit economy produced 
enough, had it been divided equally, 
to give every family goods and serv- 
‘ices to the value’of $1,500 a year, a 
co-operative economy, in which 
there would be no unemployment 
and no unproductive work, would 
produce enough to give each family 
at least $1,500 a year and some fam- 
ilies considerably more. That is, in 
a co-operative economy there would 
not have to be equal distribution in 
order that each one should have 
enough. 

The price the wholesale co-opera- 
tive would pay for goods bought 
from. a producer co-operative would 
be based on a price to allow the pro- 
ducer co-operative, after meeting its 
expenses for interest on its stock 
and a reasonable price for material, 
to pay its employees a living wage. 
The price for material would in its 
turn includea living wage for those 
engaged in producing it and a pay- 
ment for the material itself. 

In some cases, where there was 
danger of exhausting natural re- 
sources, as anthracite coal or oys- 
ters, something additional might be 
added to the price in order to dis- 
courage exhausting the supply. 
And in order to attract laborers to 
necessary but disagreeable work 
something more than the basic liv- 
ing wage might be paid. Any sav- 
ings, or what would be called profit 
in a private profit economy, would 
in agriculture inure to the farmer, 
the actual producer. In industry, 
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savings would accrue to the produc. 
er or to the wholesale co-operatives 
and ultimately would find their way 
to the consumers as patronage re. 
funds. 

After the payments based on 
every employee receiving a living 
wage and the owners of stock re. 
ceiving 6 per cent, there would still 
be sufficient product to pay more 
necessary or more skillful workers, 
whether with hand or brain, greater 
than the basic living wage. Because 
of this difference in wages and be- 
cause some would own more stock 
than others, there would not be 
complete equality of distribution. 

But there would be no private 
profit and no enormous commis- 
sions or bonuses and no gains 
through speculation. Private profit, 
absentee landlordism, gambling on 
commodity or stock exchanges or in 
real estate would have been abol- 
ished in a co-operative economy. 
Hence, though there would not be 
complete equality of distribution, 
there would be no such differences 
—in some cases 40,000 to 1—such 
as we have had under a private 
profit economy, between the largest 
and smallest incomes. 

Such a system of distribution 
may seem very complicated. But it 
would be very simple beside the dis- 
tributive process of the private 
profit competitive capitalism econ- 
omy. And it would leave enough to 
take care of the security of everyone 
against accident, sickness, and old 
age. That is, the co-operative 
economy would insure everyone 
against these contingencies. 

There might, for instance, be an 
age at which each capable individ- 
ual would have to begin to work, 
and an age at which an individual 
might retire. During those periods 
before and after the working age, oF 
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when disabled, each one is a human 
being entitled to live as a human 
being. So there would be paid to 
a minor’s parents or guardians an 
allowance increasing with age; the 
over-age and disabled would receive 
an allowance sufficient for frugal 
living. This would not be charity, 
but the fulfillment of a right of citi- 
zenship, for who can tell how much 
any individual really produces, and 
how much should be attributed to 
society? An individual isolated 
from society, like Robinson Crusoe, 
can produce very little. 

What would simplify the fixing 
of wages in the beginning of a co- 
operative economy would be the 
fact that a co-operative economy 
would evolve gradually from our 
present private profit producer 
economy. A consumer economy 
would not have to start entirely 
anew, but would commence by pay- 
ing its employees a little more than 
did competing private profit busi- 
ness, and then, after co-operatives 
had become universal with credit 
books substituted for money, it 
would learn by trial and error how 
much more could be added. 

Let us assume that it produced 
enough to allow each head of a 
family—or in the case of orphans, 
those who take charge of them— 
$15 a month for each child under 
twelve years of age; from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, $17.50 a month; 
from fifteen to twenty-one years of 
age, $20 a month; after which time 
the allowance would be paid to the 
individual. The least pay for an 
employee of a co-operative would 
be $1,200 a year. 

For a family this arrangement 
would work out something like this. 
The wife would get an allowance of 
$240 a year; assuming five children 
under fifteen years of age would 
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mean between $900 and $1,100 a 
year; and the husband’s minimum 
as an employee would be $1,200 an- 
nually. With the husband’s allow- 
ance of $240 a year, plus refunds on 
his purchases and interest on his 
stock, the family income would be 
something over $2,500 annually. 

The productivity of a co-operative 
economy, for the reasons previously 
given, would be so much greater 
than is the productivity of a private 
profit producer economy, that each 
family could receive $2,500 a year, 
enough would be left over to afford 
some families to receive consider- 
ably more, and the aged, sick, dis- 
abled could receive more than the 
basic allowance of $240 annually. 

At the same time, any who wished 
to go into a small business of his 
own —barbering, cobbling, etc.— 
would meet no insuperable obsta- 
And if any wished to go into 
domestic service, they would be free 
to do so. But the conditions of 
work and the pay of domestics 
would have to be considerably bet- 
ter than they often are at present. 
The proprietor of a small business 
might hope for about the same com- 
pensation he would get as an em- 
ployee of a co-operative, coupled 
with the psychological satisfaction 
of being his own boss. 

To show how credit slips are not 
transferable, and yet effect a distri- 
bution of goods, we can imagine 
that those who receive them directly 
in books from a co-operative may 
tear them out as needed to buy any- 
thing they wish in the way of goods 
or services. But the recipients of 
such slips, a family physician, for 
instance, or a cook in some home, 
may not use them to buy clothing 
or anything else, and to that extent 
they are like a check which an un- 
known person cannot pass in a 
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money economy. The recipient can 
only take them to an authorized de- 
positary where he is known, and the 
depositary will issue him in return 
a like amount of credit slips in a 
book which he can use. 

This would be a little inconven- 
ient, but if the credit slips were 
directly negotiable they would be 
used over and over again indefinite- 
ly. They would then be like money, 
whose velocity of circulation com- 
plicates the problem and leads to a 
sort of inflation. For roughly, price 
depends upon the ratio between the 
amount of goods to be bought and 
the amount of credit slips issued. 

In a co-operative economy, if the 
records show that in a year one 
hundred billion dollars’ worth of 
goods and services will be produced, 
then the agency charged with the 
responsibility will issue one hun- 
dred billion dollars in credit slips. 


That is, there are or will be in the 
year actual goods or services — an 
example of services would be trans- 
portation—to the value of one hun- 
dred million dollars back of the 
credit slips. In our money economy, 
it should be noted, when banks lend 


billions of dollars, there is not 
necessarily any production back of 
much of this bank money. 

For example, a man who had 
stocks selling on the New York ex- 
change for two million dollars could 
borrow about a million dollars on 
such collateral. No new wealth 
would have been produced by the 
transaction, but the supply of money 
—not legal tender but what is vir- 
tually money because it is a univer- 
sal medium of exchange — would 
have been virtually increased by a 
million dollars. As a matter of fact 
our bank deposits amount to about 
ten times the value of the legal 
tender in circulation. At times, 
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there has been considerable inflation 
through bank credit virtually 
changing the ratio between the 
amount of wealth produced in a 
given period and the amount of the 
medium of exchange. 

In a money economy, prices go up 
as the amount of the medium of ex- 
change increases in proportion to 
the amount of goods to be bought. 
Thus if the ratio changes from one 
to one to a ratio of ten to one, prices 
will, roughly, become ten _ times 
higher. In a co-operative economy, 
by making the credit slips non- 
transferable and good for only a 
limited time, the ratio between 
credit slips and wealth produced 
would be kept at approximately one 
to one. 

Credit slips presented from the 
book to purchase anything from a 
co-operative would go back directly 
to the issuing agency. Goods to the 
amount of the credit slips would 
have been distributed, and so the 
credit slips, medium of exchange, 
would be canceled to that amount. 
Credit slips which someone paid to 
another, for instance, a dentist or a 
domestic, would pass through one 
more hand, but would get back al- 
most as quickly to the issuing 
agency, because that person would 
use the credit slips it received in 
exchange from what we can call a 
bank to buy goods—principally, if 
not entirely, from a co-operative. 

With the system of allowances 
noted above, there would be no 
need of accumulating purchasing 
power against old age, accident, or 
sickness. The co-operative economy 
would be taking care of all such 
contingencies, and its system of dis- 
tribution would enable each indi- 
vidual to secure the goods and 
services necessary to avoid poverty. 
Since there would be no incentive 
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not to buy, because the purchasing 
power of the credit slips would 
have to be used within a fixed 
period, production and consump- 
tion would balance. Producers 
would be able to sell all that they 
produced, and there would be no 
“overproduction.” 

In regard to perishable things, 
such as strawberries, if because of 
especially favorable weather more 
were produced than was expected, 
the price arranged between the pro- 
ducer co-operative and the whole- 
sale co-operative would be so low 
that more would be eaten than if a 
normal crop had been produced. If 
a bumper crop were produced of 
something that could be stored, a 
portion of it would be kept over 
against the lean years inevitably to 
come. Under such a system, a 
bumper. crop would not be a 
calamity. 

What a Church received as con- 
tributions in credit slips it would 
deposit with a bank, and receive 
from the bank books of credit slips 
which it could use for purchasing 
goods or services. Its ministers, 
priests, and so on, would receive 
their basic allowance of $240 an- 
nually in addition to whatever the 
Church might pay them. The finan- 
cial condition of the Churches, 
therefore, would be decidedly better 
than it is now under a private 
profit money economy. 

If the whole world were co-opera- 
tive, the exchange of goods between 
one country and another might be 
arranged by drafts on some inter- 
national co-operative bank, and 
would present no special difficul- 
ties. A co-operative country deal- 
ing with a country still in a money 
economy could certainly devise 
some method to effect an exchange 
of goods. 


Besides the advantages for credit 
slips already explained, they would 
bring home very clearly to the peo- 
ple that the important thing is a 
system to distribute goods and 
services equitably. Under credit 
slips, the more produced, the more 
there would be exchanged, and so 
the better for the people. If more 
were produced than was expected 
from the records of previous pro- 
duction, a portion of it might go to 
the co-operative employees as a 
bonus. This incentive would be 
enough to have the workmen do 
their best. 

Public opinion and family pres- 
sure would, in most cases, make 
men work rather than be contented 
with the family allowance. But if, 
in spite of this, some showed a ten- 
dency to idleness, their allowance 
might be decreased or in extreme 
cases taken away altogether. In 
svch a co-operative economy there 
would be no involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and if anyone who could work 
refused to do so, there could be 
workhouses such as we have now 
for similar cases. 

The substitution of non-transfer- 
able credit slips for money would 
automatically do away with consid- 
erable dishonesty. Most graft, for 
instance, is based on money. If 
there were no money, but only non- 
transferable credit slips, graft 
would be rendered, if not impos- 
sible, at least extremely difficult. 
And this is true, too, of theft. Ina 
co-operative economy each one of 
any man’s circle would know his in- 
come approximately, and if he tried 
to negotiate credit slips greatly in 
excess of his known income, suspi- 
cion would be quickly aroused. 

Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that some employee of the 
issuing agency did embezzle some 
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thousands of dollars in credit slips, 
what could he do with them? They 
would become worthless in a short 
time, and any co-operative where he 
detached slips for purchases might 
ask him to identify himself and es- 
tablish his right to the slips. No 
depository for unattached slips, 
without some investigation, would 
issue new books to him in any large 
amounts. Conceivably, a railroad 
employee in the days of mileage 
books could have stolen mileage 
books, but the difficulty of nego- 
tiating more than a_ negligible 
amount would have been so great as 
to render such theft highly unat- 
tractive. 

Nor would counterfeiting on any 
large scale be probable. Credit 
slips would not be transferable and 
would not be good indefinitely. If 
our present paper money were not 
transferable and lost all exchange 


value in a year, very little of it 


would be counterfeited. The re- 
wards would be too small and the 
dangers of discovery too large. If 
credit slips were counterfeited, the 
fact would soon show up in the 
books of the co-operatives, where 
production should balance the value 
of the credit slips presented to pur- 
chase it. The game of counterfeit- 
ing would not be worth the risks of 
discovery and punishment involved. 

In a credit economy, therefore, 
crimes against property would de- 
crease sharply. Men might not be 
any more honest in their hearts 
than they are in a money economy, 
but the difficulties of successful 
crimes would be so great as to dis- 
courage attempts at their commis- 
sion. Even thefts of things like 
gems, which today have a high ex- 
change value, would be fewer, be- 
cause gems in an economy where 
there were no very rich people 
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would not have nearly so high an 
exchange value as they have now. 

In such a credit slip economy, 
what would be the situation of the 
State in regard to taxes? Except 
that taxes would be paid in the co- 
operative scrip, it would be the 
same as in a money economy. The 
government needs money only to 
pay its employees, to buy material, 
to compensate contractors for con- 
struction. ~The co-operative scrip 
would fill all these needs. Material 
would be bought from a co-opera- 
tive, and government employees 
would use their scrip in the same 
way that employees of a co-opera- 
tive use theirs. 

Construction work for the gov- 
ernment—with the possible excep- 
tion of armament — would be done 
by a co-operative. There would be 
no contracts guaranteeing cost 
plus ten per cent profit, or any 
profit. The government would get 
the work done at cost, and any sav- 
ing would be returned to it as a 
patronage refund. 


If this article has not answered 
every question in regard to a sub- 
stitute for money, it is hoped that it 
has at least shown the possibility of 
such a substitute in a co-operative 
economy, a substitute which would 
be a better lubricant of exchange 
than is money and which would 
avoid some of the drawbacks of 
money. For a substitute could be 
devised to serve as a universal me- 
dium of exchange, which would 
stabilize prices, would balance pro- 
duction and consumption, would 
eliminate unemployment, would 
distribute enough to each, would 
make actual the right to work, the 
right to private property, the right 
“to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 





HOLY RUSSIA 


By Mary IRENE WooprRuFF 


HE deep, sonorous chant of grave, tall, bearded priests 
In vestments stiff with gold embroidery; 
Heavy with encrusted gems that flash and blaze 

In the flickering light of a thousand candles. 
Blue-gray veils of fragrant incense drift across 

The jeweled ikons burning with the 
Sultry, sullen fire of smoldering rubies 
In dim, far corners, 

Softening the look of detached serenity 
On the incompassionate faces 

Of the tawny Byzantine Madonnas. 


Sweet, cold, clear air of the Georgian hills; 

The immensity of snow-swept steppes. 

The snap and sting of frosty nights; 

Gay, silver music of little sleigh bells 

On the dashing Moscow droshkis 

That go whizzing past the wine-dark silhouette 
Of the watchful Kremlin against the sky. 

Still white midnights in St. Petersburg. 

And the icy wind blowing in 

From the angry, steel-gray Baltic, 

Howling wildly, with grim, terrible presentiment 
About the Tsarskoe Selo, now deserted 

For the Glittering Winter Palace. 


Bands of fierce centaurian Cossacks 

With daggers at their belted waists, 

And rifles ready in their hands; 

Wily Kalmuks; ragged, nomadic Kirghiz; 
Narrow-eyed Tartars, cruel and barbaric; 
Bland Chinese, and crafty, yellow Mongols; 
Bearded, curled, and gharbadined Jews 
Slyly watching, lest the sudden influx 

Of haughty Cossacks presage a new, 

More bloody pogrom. 

And above them all, obstinate, heedless, Imperial, 
The destiny-shadowed Romanoffs 
Bludgeoned and blundered their lives away 
In that mysterious, fantastic, tragic land— 
Holy Russia. 





CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


By ELIzABETH BELLOC 


LIZABETHAN England, with its 

innumerable poets, was called 
“a nest of singing birds.” The same 
was true of Victorian England, 
and among the immortal voices one 
of the sweetest and strangest and 
greatest is that of a woman, Chris- 
tina Rossetti. Perhaps repression 
has something to do with poetry in 
a woman. Ancient Greece was se- 
vere with its women, and it pro- 
duced the greatest woman poet of 
all time, though it must be remem- 
bered that she was an aristocrat and 
living in Lesbos, where the women 
were much more free. Of the early 


women poets of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, of Anyte and Nossis and Erin- 


na, we know little enough except 
that they were good poets at a time 
when women had few privileges and 
were seldom even educated at all. 
In spite of the immense time lapse 
and the fantastic difference in the 
setting, something of the same phe- 
nomenon appears in Victorian Eng- 
land. The Women’s Movement had 
not yet brought emancipation, and 
there was that in the Protestant 
Christianity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which had all the severity of 
religion and little enough of its con- 
solations. Amid these repressive 
conditions, to some of the few edu- 
cated women came the visiting god 
of poetry, endowing them with a 
fire and a magic which seems part 
of the great law of compensation. 
Ancient Rome has no woman 
poet, though Rome gave women far 
more freedom than Greece did. In 
the Middle Ages the fire in the soul 
found another outlet and created 


the great woman saints. France, 
most generous to women, has no 
woman poet of note until the twen- 
tieth century. In England, through 
the time of the Elizabethans, the 
Restoration, and the eighteenth cen- 
tury the women were silent. Per- 
haps, when women get enough of 
love, they live the poem rather than 
write it. But the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its strong repressions 
and equally strong inspirations, 
brings a momentous change, and 
we see the great names of the 
women appearing among the men: 
Elizabeth Browning, Emily Bronté, 
Christina Rossetti, Mary Coleridge. 

In Christina Rossetti the genuine 
religious fire of the Middle Ages 
finds the typically English outlet of 
lyric poetry. This is the keynote 
of her whole life and work. Three- 
quarters Italian by blood, she was 
inspired with an ardor and devo- 
tion which in Italy would have cre- 
ated a saint of the Catholic Church. 
If she had not disappeared among 
the countless unknown saints of 
that communion, her name would 
have lived on among the Blessed, 
with St. Catherine, St. Elizabeth, 
St. Joan. But the mysterious al- 
chemy of England, the isle of poets, 
gave the saint a singer’s voice, and 
it is among the sweet singers that 
her name survives. Her work is a 
cross-section of the thoughts and 
feelings that move in a nun’s soul, 
and there is brought out in her, into 
the bright light of day, secret forces 
that are usually hidden under the 
vows of the religious life. And 
great poet though she is, there is yet 
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something strange in her persistent 
voice, singing that which properly 
belongs to silence. For the very 
core of true religion was hers, the 
Love of God. And love is a silence. 

It was this powerful underlying 
religious sense that dominated her 
whole life. It seems a characteris- 
tic of those whom love itself has 
touched that they love anyone who 
is next to them, taking the nearest 
to be the best, not venturing far in 
search of love. They love anyone 
who happens to be in their orbit. 
This may explain the unusually 
deep love she had for her family, 
and her passionate devotion to her 
mother, whom she could never bear 
to leave. She traveled little and 
made few contacts outside her fam- 
ily, living out the greater part of her 
life in gray London, enduring the 
long bitter winters as best she could. 
She thirsted after sacrifice, as nuns 
do, and gave up the two men who 
successively loved her, and whom 
. She loved, for the sake of sacrifice 
itself, which she loved better than 
either of them. 

Wilfrid Meynell has among his 
treasures a letter of hers, written 
when her youth was over, and there 
is something inexpressibly moving 
in the words in faded ink: “What 
Christ is, only those who possess 
Him can know.” There is a sim- 
plicity and a sincerity both in the 
letter itself and in the handwriting 
which gives this statement weight, 
as if it were a report by a scientist 
or an explorer. But they are the 
esoteric words of a nun, of an in- 
itiate, and all her poet’s life was 
spent in trying to tell what she 
knew. 

She had the true austerity of the 
great ages of Faith, and there is an 
echo of the Dies Irae in her utter 
harshness toward herself: 
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“Therefore in patience I possess my 
soul; 

Yea, therefore as a flint I set my 
face, 

To pluck down, to build up again 
the whole— 

But in a distant place. 


“The thorns are sharp, yet I can 
tread on them; 
The cup is loathesome, yet He 
makes it sweet: 
My face is steadfast towards seru- 
salem, 
My heart remembers it.” 


In another poem she writes of her 
own heart: 


“I took the perfect balances and 
weighed; 
No shaking of my hand disturbed 
the poise; 
Weighed: found it wanting: not a 
word I said, 
But silent made my choice. 


“None know the choice I made; I 
make it still. 

None know the choice I made and 
broke my heart, 

Breaking mine idol: I have braced 
my will 

Once, chosen for once my part.” 


That passage, reflecting the ruth- 
less attack on herself, reads like an 
echo from the works of St. Teresa 


of Lisieux. Throughout Christina 
Rossetti’s work there is a sense of 
this life being dead to her, and she 
seems to strive and stumble across 
its shards toward the magnificent 
promise of another life, whose sun- 
rise colors were always dawning 
before her eyes and whose music 
was always echoing in her soul. 
But for all its splendor it is a life 
not yet attained; and she makes 
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dark reading, for in her there is a 
death within a death. First, there 
is the mystical death of the soul, 
courageously accepted in the name 
of life to come. Secondly, her great 
imagination, reflects the adventure 
of her soul, as in a glass darkly, 
until death is the warp and woof of 
her verse, and through it breathes 
the sense of eternal sleep; and the 
shadow from the land of forgetful- 
ness lies heavy over it all. 

Perhaps the mystics and religious 
people read her poems, though I 
never knew any who did. The true 
mystic is usually supremely inde- 
pendent of the arts and very well 
able to get on without them, and to 
write poetry for mystics seems to 
be an ungrateful task. Part of the 
very thanklessness is the inability 
to tell the untellable, to put into 
words that with which words have 
nothing to do. There is a sense of 
frustration hanging like a fog over 
the return journey from those 
shores whence there can be no real 
return. Not even in broken accents 
can the poet tell of the surge and 
thunder of the everlasting sea. 

She herself sings spontaneously 
the impossibility of her task: 


“Sound the deep waters— 
Who shall sound that deep? 
Too short the plummet 
And the watchmen sleep.” 


And again: 


“Thou art the gulf and fountain of 
my love, 
I, unreturning torrent to Thy sea.” 


The two gifts of mysticism and 
art run parallel through the land 
of the spirit, but they are essential- 
ly different. Mysticism must deny 
the senses, art must use them. 
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Christina Rossetti was equipped in 
full measure with the true artist’s 
sense perceptions, and they lend 
peculiar force and color to her de- 
scriptive writing. But beyond a 
certain point in her spiritual land- 
scape, and indeed in her everyday 


life, these perceptions were not al- 


lowed to go. Some instinct in her 
feared that unknown region where 
unrestrained sense would carry her 
if she yielded. Perhaps the example 
of her brother’s sensual and tragic 
life confirmed her resolution. It is 
where the mystic in her drives 
back the artist that much of her 
most characteristic work is writ- 
ten. 

Of pantheism she has nothing: 
neither the powerful depths that 
troubled Emily Bronté, nor the 
wholesome daylight love of nature 
that creates those perfect word-pic- 
tures of the English countryside in 


Tennyson’s poetry. Her love and 
worship were for her personal God, 
and for Him only, and into that 
sanctuary she took her gift of song. 
She loved the country, but it was 
sacrificed along with so much else 


that she loved. Her self-imposed 
duty to her mother kept her in Lon- 
don, shut away from the green 
woods and fields, cut off from the 
hills and open spaces, unfulfilled of 
the wild sweet air. The only force 
of nature that finds an echo in her 
work is the sea: its power and its 
music fortunately find their way in- 
to her poetry, for the pathetic rea- 
sons that frequent breakdowns in 
health sent her often to the seaside 
to recover. And she has a most 
marked love for the moon, whose 
returning beauty, month by month, 
she must have watched above the 
roofs of London. There is a sense 
of mysterious soft light, of deep 
tones and dark shadows in her 
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poetry which is like moonlight on 
a night of wind and cloud. For the 
rest, her cornfields are the fields 
of some unearthly harvest, her dis- 
tant hills are the Everlasting Hills 
of the spirit; and on the journey 
thereto her whole heart was set. 

It is when Christina Rossetti’s 
imagination speaks rather than her 
soul, that she comes grandly into 
her own. It is the true poets’ lan- 
guage speaking to all who love po- 
etry, and heard by them with a 
wondering gratitude which will last 
as long as the English language 
lasts. It is of such imagination that 
her greatest lyric is written, its 
hollow sounds echoing amid a great 
darkness: 


“Does the road wind uphill all the 
way? 

Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the 
whole day long? 

From morn to night, my friend. 


“But is there for the night a resting- 
place? 

A roof for when the slow dark 
hours begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from 
my face? 

You cannot miss that inn. 


“Shall I meet other wayfarers at 
night? 

Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock or call when 
just in sight? 

They will not keep you standing at 
that door. 


“Shall I find comfort, travel-sore 
and weak? 

Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all 
who seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come.” 
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In this the sweet terrible singer is 
singing indeed, and those who have 
ears to hear, can hear. 

Her brothers used to tease her 
about the morbidity of her work: 
“Your merry little song of the 
tomb,” Dante Gabriel called the 
great lyric. But he knew how great 
she was: greater than he. Her mel- 
ancholy genius had awoken early, 
and at the age of eighteen she had 
shown an incomparable sense of the 
music of words in the famous dirge: 


“When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad song for. me. 
Plant thou no roses at my head 
Nor shady cypress tree. 
Be the green grass above me 
By showers or dew-drops wet, 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


“I shall not see the shadows 

I shall not feel the rain, 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain. 

But dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set 

Haply I may remember 

And haply may forget.” 


This poem is morbid with the 
pathos of youth, but the all-con- 
quering stuff of great poetry is 
there. It is only in her lesser work 
that the morbid strain troubles the 
reader with a sense of the ill-health 
that dogged the writer all her life. 


' There was almost a cult of sickli- 


ness among women in the nine- 
teenth century, their clothes alone 
rendering them near-invalids, as 
Bernard Shaw has said. Unlike 
Stevenson, who wrestled with his 
physical frailty all his life, and 
kept it at an arm’s length from his 
soul, Christina Rossetti was unfor- 
tunately true to the spirit of her 
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time, and she allowed the taint of 
illness, with its depressions and 
warped sense of proportion, into 
the very citadel of her mind. But 
the general force of the reaction in 
favor of sound bodies and minds 
continued into the twentieth cen- 
tury and is one of its most marked 
characteristics, as well as being one 
of the best things about the mod- 
ern world. And this mood, perhaps 
happily, makes a great deal of her 
lesser and religious work unread- 
able to modern people. 

It was well for her that she was 
great. Her greatness carries off the 
disability of the mystic who sings 
against the silence, and the more 
irksome disability of ill-health in 
the mind. The great gales rise in 
her soul, the powerful music lifts 
the whole inspiration heavenward, 
the taint and the fault are swept 
away, and there remain only the 
great visions and the immortal har- 
monies. 

If the overtones are powerful, the 
undertones have a jeweled precision 
and exactness which are very femi- 
nine. The words fall into place with 
the inevitability of perfect finish: 


“O Lady Moon, your horns point 
towards the east: 
Shine, be increased. 
O Lady Moon, your horns point 
towards the west: 
Wane, be at rest.” 


There was some quality in her 
soul that yearned toward the light, 
as the earth and the moon yearn 
toward the sun. In a description of 
the Blessed in heaven, she writes: 


“Each face looked one way like a 
moon new-lit.” 


And again: 


“Each loving face bent sunwards 
like a moon 
New-lit with love and praise.” 


And in another poem: 


“While opposite the sun a gazing 
moon 
Put on her glory for her coro- 
net, 
Kindling her luminous coldness to 
its noon 
As his great splendour set.” 


In the mournful sunset poem of 
sleep and death: 


“Her face is towards the west, 
The purple land.” 


Those two lines read like a de- 
scription of her soul, her eyes fol- 
lowing the sun toward his setting 
beyond the everlasting hills. But a 
sadness lay over all her work, a 
profound melancholy which veiiet 
its light in shadow. Even as Eu- 
ripides loved hate, so did Christina 
,Rossetti love grief, and found its 
sad face fair. It is a quality which 
makes her less certain as a mystic, 
a less reliable witness to the light 
of the other world toward which 
she looked with such longing. It 
could be said of Shelley and New- 
man that they were angels, not 
men: “Heaven’s exiles straying 
from the land of light.” The very 
words they use are luminous and 
their phrases shine on the page. 
But Christina Rossetti’s sense of 
sorrow lay like a shadow on her 
written words. She was saint 
rather than angel, and the light of 
her heaven lay far away, dimly per- 
ceived beyond the cloud-rack, half 
hidden by the streaming skies and 
the drifting mists of the Vale of 
Tears. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE GREAT MOGUL 


By RICHARD A. 


F pecan the Great Mogul—what a 
name to conjure with! Said to 
have descended from that fierce 
Mongol, Genghis Khan, and with the 
blood of the mighty Tamerlane 
coursing in his veins, this most il- 
lustrious of the Mogul monarchs 
proved himself worthy of such war- 
like lineage. Utterly fearless and 
indomitable, and lusting for power, 
with his conquering sword he carved 
out for himself an empire that em- 
braced the whole of Afghanistan 
and northern India. Moreover, with 


a sheer genius for government, such 
as few men have ever possessed, he 
so firmly welded together the hetero- 
geneous elements of his kingdom, 


that the incompetence and misrule 
of later emperors succeeded in un- 
‘dermining it only two centuries after 
he had bequeathed it to the Mogul 
dynasty. 

Surrounded by every extrava- 
gance of pomp and luxury that his 
wild fancy might dictate, the Great 
Mogul held his brilliant court for 
the most part in the old city of Agra, 
situated on the river Jumna in 
northern India. If ancient chron- 
icles be true, Agra was already an 
important Hindu stronghold hun- 
dreds of years before the Magi dis- 
covered the new-born Raja in Beth- 
lehem. It took on real historical 
stature, however, in 1558 a. p. when 
Akbar made it the capital of his 
newly founded empire. And today 
this old city is still renowned as the 
home of the world-famous Taj Ma- 
hal, whose unrivaled beauty has at- 
tracted tourists from the ends of the 
earth. 
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It was late in the evening when 
my train pulled into the station at 
Agra, and I immediately engaged a 
“tonga” to take me out to the Cathe- 
dral, where I had announced my 
coming by wire. A tonga, in case 
you have never met one, is a con- 
traption with two wheels drawn by 
one horse, having two seats facing 
front and back, with one back-rest 
between them. The coolies piled 
my luggage in front, I climbed up 
behind, and we started off, with a 
full Indian moon spilling its golden 
radiance down from a _ cloudless 
emerald sky. 

I was greeted at the presbytery 
by a sturdy Italian priest who gave 
his name as Father Louis. He was 
wearing the brown Capuchin habit, 
a long patriarchal beard, and an ex- 
pansive smile. After an enthusiastic 
welcome, he congratulated me on 
arriving in Agra at such a perfect 
time for viewing the Taj Mahal by 
moonlight. Now I have never been 
accused of being sentimental, 
though I must confess that in my 
weaker moments I have been guilty 
of perpetrating poetry. But how 
did Father Louis know this? 

“Father Louis,” I said, as we 
made for the refectory, where a 
very wholesome and substantial din- 
ner was awaiting me, “is it possible 
that you have come across some of 
my attempts at poetry? Otherwise, 
how did you know that I was given 
to this sort of thing? I mean to say 
are you serious about my viewing 
the Taj Mahal by moonlight?” 

Father Louis composed his fea- 
tures into a look of utter surprise. 





“Why,” he exclaimed, “we have 
tourists coming here from all over 
the world with just this one pur- 
pose in mind.” 

I still suspected that Father Louis 
was a secret member of Agra’s 
“Board for Boosting Tourist Trade,” 
but anyway, I replied: “Then you 
can count me in with the crowd. I 
don’t want it to go down in history 
that I visited Agra, and failed to 
see the Taj Mahal by moonlight.” 

So, after dinner.I called another 
tonga, and made for the Taj. It so 
often happens that the things we 
hear people rhapsodize about turn 
out to be the most disappointing. 
But I am prepared to swear by all 
that is fair in the land of the Great 
Mogul that the Taj by moonlight 
will not let you down. It is abso- 
lutely superb, positively charming, 
simply.... But let us first refresh 
our memories about this glamorous 
Taj Mahal. 

We may begin by saying that the 
Taj, as one enthusiast has put it, 
is simply “a dream in marble,” or 
“the sigh of a broken heart.” That 
is to say it is a magnificent mauso- 
leum which was built by Akbar’s 
grandson, Shah Jahan, to be the 
final resting place for his lovely 
consort, Mumtaz Mahal. It was be- 
gun in 1631, and twenty years were 
required to complete it. The most 
eminent artists, architects and en- 
gineers were summoned from every 
part of India, Turkey, Persia and 
Arabia to contribute their talents 
and skill to this lasting tribute of 
Shah Jahan’s love for Mumtaz, 
whose feminine wit and charm he 
all but worshiped. It was built just 
when the state coffers happened to 
be overflowing with gold and silver. 
Hence, nothing was spared that 
could possibly enhance the beauty 
of Mumtaz’s tomb. It is made of 
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pure white marble, and the splen- 
did mosaics and inlay work were 
originally carried out with dia- 
monds, agate, jasper, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds, onyx, turquoise, 
and bloodstones. This richness of 
materials, the perfection of its work- 
manship, its exquisite grace and 
symmetry, all conspire to produce 
an effect that partakes of the nature 
of a miracle in the world of art. It 
is altogether fitting therefore that 
at the four corners of the spacious 
terrace on which the Taj rises, tall 
slender minarets tower up like sol- 
emn sentinels standing guard over 
this priceless achievement. 

My tonga pulled up in front of 
the main gateway to the Taj gar- 
dens, and, although this grand por- 
tal itself is an architectural beauty 
that might well arrest one’s atten- 
tion, I passed right on through to 
the gardens. And there on the ele- 


vated square that commands an un- 
obstructed view down between the 
rows of cypress trees that line the 
bronze fountains and long marble 
basins leading up to the Taj, | 


paused — spellbound, speechless. 
Perhaps a suppressed sigh of won- 
derment escaped my lips, but noth- 
ing more. For there at the far end 
of the basins, silhouetted against 
the satin starlit sky, and with its 
perfect image reflected in the water 
as in a mirror, rose up before me 
that pale apparition of bewitching 
beauty that is the Taj Mahal by 
moonlight. One really wonders if 
it isn’t only an apparition. For it 
seems to be floating in space, a part 
of the moonlight, unsubstantial as 
a dream. The only word that comes 
close to describing it is—enchant- 
ing! But it is too ethereal, too 
elusive to be captured by mere 
words. Samuel Smith attempts it 


‘in his book, but after all he can only 
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say that: “It hardly seems of the 
earth, earthy. ... No such effect is 
produced by the first view of St. 
Peter’s or Milan or Cologne Cathe- 
drals; they are all majestic, but this 
is enchantment itself.” 

How long I remained rooted to 
that spot under this spell I cannot 
say. For those in rapture are ob- 
livious to time. I recall that at 
length I strolled aimlessly as in a 
daze down the avenue of cypress 
trees past the fountains and right 
up to the Taj. Perhaps I touched 
the hard cold marble to convince 
myself that it was real. Next I was 
conscious of standing beside one of 
those towering minarets and gaz- 
ing out over the Jamna that flows 
below. The river was gleaming like 
a silver ribbon in the moonlight. 
And the chill night air was charged 
with the spicy fragrance of flowers 
from the Taj gardens. Then I was 


back again drinking in that beauty 
from the very spot where the ec- 
_ stasy began. I was reluctant to leave 
it. And when at last I did, I re- 
member vowing that I should never 
forget this apparition of the Taj 


Mahal by moonlight. Indeed it 
haunts me now, and I cherish the 
fond hope that it always will. 


Next morning found me back 
again at the Taj. The curio shops 
outside the large gateway were open 
now, and I was pressed to buy 
photos, guide-books, and models of 
the Taj carved in ivory, alabaster, 
and white marble. But I preferred 
the real thing, and passed on into 
the gardens. 

The ruthless Indian sun robs the 
Taj of some of the seductive charm 
which the moonlight lends it, but at 
the same time it. reveals new 
beauties. I now saw that down 
along either side of the fountains 
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there were marble slabs set zigzag 
in the lawn like a geometric Moor- 
ish pattern worked on a _ back- 
ground of green. As I walked down 
one of these pathways up to the Taj 
terrace, turtle-doves took to shelter 
in the cool dark foliage and noisy 
green paroqueets went screeching 
and wheeling overhead. I strode 
across the terrace, paved with alter- 
nate squares of black and white 
marble, then climbed the circular 
stone stairway inside one of those 
tall graceful minarets up to the 
very top. I rejoiced to find that I 
had the place all to myself while 
taking in this magnificent aerial 
view of the gardens, the river, and 
the Taj with its large majestic dome 
and gilt spire. But not for long. As 
I descended the circular stairway 
inside the minaret and emerged on 
to the marble terrace below, the 
first thing that caught my eye was 
a swanky immaculately dressed 
gentleman with a perky little mus- 
tache. He was taking pictures of 
the mosaic work on the Taj with a 
color camera. He was all alone, 
and from the amateurish way he 
wore his brand new sun-helmet, I 
deduced that he had not been long 
in the land of the Great Mogul. As 
I approached, he lowered his cam- 
era and stared at me so intently, 
that I could almost feel his eyes 
crawling up and down my white 
cassock. At this juncture I recalled 
the advice of Arnold Bennett, who 
says that “it is well when judging 
a friend to remember that he is 
judging you with the same godlike 
and superior impartiality.” So I 
charitably interpreted that stare as 
friendly interest, and thought that 
the gentleman might like to know 
me better. But before I could offer 
him an opening, he leveled his cam- 
era again, with his mustache ridicu- 
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lously screwed over to the left of 
his face and his right eye glued to 
the eye-piece. 
Somewhat chagrined, I passed by 
and proceeded to become complete- 
ly absorbed in the beauty of that 
central structure of the Taj which 
constitutes the mausoleum proper. 
This is an irregular octagon in 
form, which supports the four 
graceful cupolas and the lofty dome. 
A splendid archway, sixty-six feet 
high, gives admittance to a spacious 
portico adorned with Arabic in- 
scriptions. But to enter this por- 
tico respect for Mohammedan 
shrines requires that the visitor re- 
move his shoes. Many find this 
somewhat embarrassing, however, 
so a concession is made to tourists 
in the form of white canvas ga- 
loshes slipped on over the shoes. 
Properly shod with this cumber- 
some footwear, I entered the por- 


tico and passed on into the ceno- 


taph chamber. Here, directly in 
the center beneath the huge dome 
is the tomb of the Empress Mum- 
taz, and next to it that of her lord 
and lover, Shah Jahan. The Em- 
peror, it seems, had intended to 
construct a second Taj for himself, 
but it never got beyond the laying 
of the foundation stone. Because 
in his latter years Shah Jahan was 
held in captivity by his own son, 
Aurangzeb, who considered another 
mausoleum on the lavish scale of 
the Taj Mahal a sheer waste of 
money. Besides, he maintained, 
sincerely or otherwise, that the two 
who had loved each other so ardent- 
ly in life should lie side by side in 
death. And so they do. 

Originally the tomb of Mumtaz 
was surrounded by a screen of solid 
gold adorned with precious stones. 
For fear, however, that this rich 
treasure might be too great a temp- 
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tation for vandal eyes, it was later 
replaced by the present marble 
screen, which is said to have taken 
ten years to complete, and which is 
surely one of the most glorious 
achievements of the Taj. It is oc- 
tagonal, in symmetry with the gen- 
eral contour of the cenotaph cham- 
ber, and each section, about six 
feet high and twelve in length, is 
really a gorgeous piece of lacework 
carved in marble. The border that 
surrounds the top and divides the 
panels is richly ornamented with 
inlaid scrolls and floral designs so 
delicate that a single rose contains 
no less than sixty-one tiny pieces of 
semi-precious brightly colored 
stones. But no description could 
possibly do justice to this screen; 
one can only stand in awe and mar- 
vel at it. 

This is precisely what I was do- 
ing, when I became aware of my 
friend with the funny mustache 
standing beside me, doing the same 
thing. We happened to glance up 
just at the same moment, and our 
eyes met. I decided to take another 
chance at getting acquainted. But 
to my utter astonishment he beat 
me to it. 

“Marvelous, isn’t it?” he said, re- 
ferring to the beauty of that marble 
screen. 

We were off. 

“I have never seen anything like 
it,” I agreed whole-heartedly. 

My fellow admirer now fixed me 
with a quizzical eye, and said: “I 
say, you’re an American, aren’t 
you?” 

“Guilty,” I replied. 
you guess it?” 

“Your speech betrays you.” He 
smiled and offered his hand. “Mac- 
Cloud is my name. How, long have 
you been out here in Indij.?” 

“Almost ten years,” < 


“How did 
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MacCloud arched an eyebrow. 

“Really? But you know, I rather 
thought you must have been out 
quite some time. I overheard you 
speaking Hindi to the guide.” He 
glanced at my cassock. “Am I cor- 
rect in taking you for a clergy- 
man?” 

“Guilty again,” I replied. 

“C of E [Church of England)?” 
he pursued. 

“No. RC [Roman Catholic].” 

MacCloud recoiled slightly. We 
left the cenotaph chamber in si- 
lence. Then while our galoshes 
were being removed, I tried to re- 
vive him. 

“Have you been out long your- 
self?” I asked. 

“Less than a week,” he confessed. 
“And as a matter of fact I have no 
business being up here in the north 
at all. I ran up from Bombay just 
to see the Taj. I’m on my way to 
Madras to attend the International 
Missionary Council.” 

It was now my turn to raise an 


eyebrow. I could not help wonder- 


ing why MacCloud, apparently an 
ordinary layman, should come all 
the way to India to take part in a 
missionary meeting. He must have 
read my thoughts, for he now gave 
the explanation. 

“Since your soutane reveals your 
profession,” he said, smiling com- 
placently, “I suppose it is only fair 
that I should tell you that I am a 
padre myself, —in disguise, if you 
wish. I’m out here to represent the 
Church of Scotland at this Inter- 
national Congress.” 

He seemed to enjoy my reaction of 
surprise. In fact he chuckled. This 
slightly nettled me, but I felt that I 
could prick his bubble of satisfac- 
tion. 

“You get full marks for that one,” 
I conceded. “I never dreamed that 


you were a padre. But perhaps I 
can even up the score. For my 
speech may betray me as an Ameri- 
can, and my cassock as a priest, 
but you have not yet learned all. I 
am also a Jesuit,—in disguise, if 
you wish.” 

MacCloud threw up his hands. 

“O Lord, deliver me!” he cried. 
“You win! You win! But I must 
have a permanent record of this.” 

All excitement, he removed his 
camera from its case, and while I 
obligingly posed with the Taj for a 
background, I heard him utter glee- 
fully: “By Jove, I’ve met a Jesuit in 
the flesh.” 


“I say,” said MacCloud, putting 
away his camera, “have you fin- 
ished looking at this marvelous Taj 
now?” 

“Yes, I think so. Why?” 

“Well, what’s next on your pro- 
gram?” 

“I thought of doing Akbar’s 
Fort,” I said. 

“And how are you going to get 
there? Have you a car?” 

“No, I came out in a tonga.” 

MacCloud fixed me with his hard 
blue eyes. 

“Very edifying, and all that!” he 
remarked dryly. “But I now dis- 
pense you from your vow of pov- 
erty for the rest of the day. I have 
a car out in front. It’s a taxi, but 
if you don’t mind riding in public 
with a Presbyterian padre, you may 
tell your friends afterwards that 
you met a Scotchman who stood the 
entire bill. Right?” 

“I accept the dispensation,” I 
said. “But then that should permit 
me to do something about the bill.” 

“Now don’t tempt me,” MacCloud 
vigorously protested. “After all I 
am Scotch.” 

So we made for Akbar’s Fort. 
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This imposing citadel, built for 
the most part in red sandstone was 
once the impregnable stronghold of 
the Great Mogul. Here in perfect 
security he held his court, main- 
tained his luxurious seraglio, en- 
joyed his elephant fights, and in- 
dulged in every excess of pomp and 
grandeur that any passing whim 
brought to mind. Today the pala- 
tial halls and marble mosques, the 
towers, balconies and terraces are 
all deserted.. But for the visitor to 
Agra, Akbar’s Fort is still an attrac- 
tion second only to the Taj Mahal. 

The whole fortification covers an 
area of one mile and a half, sprawled 
out along the Jamna river some dis- 
tance below the Taj. It is closed 


in on all sides by double massive 
stone walls, the inner one seventy 
feet high and crowned with ram- 
parts and bastions. Originally there 
were also two paved moats running 


around the walls. Only the inner 
one still exists. 

There are four huge gateways in- 
to the Fort. The most impressive 
of these is the one called the Delhi 
Gate, with imposing towers and 
elaborate architecture. It was from 
the top of this gate that the kettle 
drums once boomed to announce 
the arrival or departure of the 
Great Mogul. Only one of the four 
gates is now open to visitors. It 
is called the Gate of Amar Singh, 
after a brave Maharaja by that 
name, around whom tradition has 
woven a fantastic tale. 

MacCloud and I got the story 
from our guide. We were ap- 
proaching the entrance to the Fort 
across the drawbridge that spans 
the moat, when we noticed a curi- 
ous bit of sculpture next to the 
large gateway. It looked like the 
upper portion of a horse rising out 
of the ground. We asked the guide 
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for an explanation and were told 
that on one occasion the Emperor 
Shah Jahan was insulted by his 
nasty brother-in-law, Salabat Khan. 
For this misdemeanor, Salabat was 
slain by the stalwart Amar Singh. 
But the army rose up against Amar, 
who took to flight on horseback, 
and jumped off the towering wall of 
the Fort just at that spot where the 
gateway named in his honor com- 
memorates the daring feat. But 
Amar’s noble steed, it seems, com- 
pleted that remarkable swan-dive 
from the Fort wall with a very awk- 
ward landing: it came to rest half 
in the moat and half on the ground. 
There was no time to lose, so the 
resourceful Amar whipped out his 
mighty sword, cut his mount in 
two, and fled. And to this day the 
half of a horse carved in red sand- 
stone marks the spot where this fa- 
mous deed was done, 

Hushed with awe at the recital of 
this stirring tale, MacCloud and I 
passed on through the Amar Singh 
Gateway, and plodded up the long 
ascending ramp that leads to an 
open courtyard. 

The first thing to attract one’s at- 
tention here is a huge stone basin 
that looks very much like an over- 
grown mixing bowl. It is five feet 
deep, eight in diameter, twenty-five 
in circumference, and hewn from a 
single block of porphyry. Natural- 
ly we were curious to know what it 
had been used for, and the guide 
told us that it was the Emperor 
Jahangir’s bathtub. é 

The various buildings of the Fort, 
—the palaces, pavilions, halls and 
mosques, are all magnificent speci- 
mens of Mogul architecture, elab- 
orately adorned with paintings, 
carvings, and inlay work. They are 
built in red sandstone, except the 
“Gem Mosque,” the “Pearl Mosque,” 
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and the private palaces, which are 
structures of splendid white marble. 
The “Pearl Mosque” is so called, 
because it formerly housed a won- 
drous pearl of extraordinary size 
and luster, suspended from the ceil- 
ing by a chain of gold. 

Perhaps the most beautiful 
achievement in all this lavish array 
of regal splendor is the “Jasmine 
Tower,” overlooking the river. 
Someone has called it “a miracle of 
marble filigree work inlaid with 
elaborate designs in jasper, cor- 
nelian, agate, jade, lapis - lazuli, 
bloodstones and turquoise.” The 
predominant pattern of the inlay 
work is carried out with delicate 
jasmine flowers, whence the tower 
gets its name. - 

While MacCloud and I were 
standing on the balcony of the 
tower, gazing at the Taj Mahal in 
the distance, our guide produced a 
small stool from somewhere, and 


placed it against the wall of the 


tower. “Step up on the stool, 
please, and look at that,” he said, 
pointing to a small stone set in the 
wall. To my astonishment, I be- 
held a tiny but perfect image of the 
distant Taj. Since the stone is 
placed considerably higher than the 
head of an ordinary individual, I 
was inclined to agree with the guide 
who maintained that it was purely 
accidental that the stone had such 
a perfectly smooth surface and. was 
placed just at the right angle to 
catch this remarkable reflection. 
The Jasmine Tower is said to 
have been built by Shah Jahan for 
his beloved Mumtaz Mahal. It was 
here that he was later kept captive 
by his high-handed son, and here 
heartsick and weary he passed 
away, with his gaze fixed on the 
pearly dome and minarets of that 
gorgeous tomb where Mumtaz lay. 
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It was getting well on in the aft- 
ernoon when MacCloud and I left 
the Fort. He accompanied me back 
to the Cathedral, I promised to look 
him up the very next time I visited 
Scotland, and then—farewell. 

Before entering the presbytery, I 
walked over to the Cathedral to 
make a visit. Just as I came out, a 
car pulled up with four occupants, 
—a man, a woman, and two girls. 
All four faces became wreathed 
with smiles as I descended the steps. 
It was so unmistakably a case of 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” 
that I was not in the least surprised 
when the head of the family sang 
out: “Father, meet the O’Kellys!” 

Mrs. O’Kelly quickly added: 
“And please, Father, don’t mind our 
appearance. We've just motored 
through from Delhi, and the roads 
were frightfully dusty. We saw the 
church as we were coming along, 
and tomorrow being Sunday I told 
Michael to drive in to find out the 
time of Mass in the morning.” 

“T’ll have to inquire,” I said. 
“I’m a stranger here myself.” A 
few minutes later I returned from 
the presbytery with the desired in- 
formation. 

“A great pity we won’t have you 
for our new pastor,” said Mrs. 
O’Kelly. “Michael has been trans- 
ferred here for six months.” 

“With the confounded military,” 
added Mr. O’Kelly. “But glory be 
to God, I'll be retiring next year. 
And Father, where are you sta- 
tioned?” 

“My headquarters are in Patna,” 
I replied. “But at present I am on 
my way to Simla to give a retreat. 
I just stopped off here to have a look 
at the Taj.” 

“But Father, have you been out 
to Fatepur Sikri?” 


“No, I haven’t. Is it a must?” 
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“You can’t afford to miss it, Fa- 
ther. May I have the pleasure of 
driving you out in the morning?” 

“I shall be delighted,” I declared, 
“and very grateful.” I was, indeed, 
very anxious to visit the place, for 
one of my Jesuit confreres, Blessed 
Rudolph Acquaviva, had spent 
three years at Fatepur Sikri, in an 
effort to convert the Great Mogul to 
Christianity. 


So the next morning after Mass, 
Mr. O’Kelly and I were off for that 
dead city about twenty miles from 
Agra, which is undoubtedly Akbar’s 
most astounding architectural 
achievement and the most impres- 
sive memorial of his greatness. 
After witnessing the extravagant 
splendor of the Agra Fort, one nat- 
urally wonders how he came to rear 
this still more imposing citadel in 
the wilderness within such a short 
distance of that elaborate strong- 
hold on the banks of the Jumna. 
Our guide gave us the explanation. 

Though fortune had smiled in 
every other respect on the Great 
Mogul, it seems that he still found 
himself at the age of twenty-seven 
with the one ambition to have a 
male heir. Then one day, while re- 
turning from a campaign, Akbar 
halted at the little village of Sikri. 
In a cave near by dwelt a holy her- 
mit by the name of Salim Chisti, 
renowned for his ascetical life, and 
the Emperor was told of many mar- 
velous favors obtained through the 
miraculous powers of this saintly 
recluse. Akbar immediately re- 
vealed his great desire to the holy 
hermit, and was told that he would 
most surely be blessed with a son. 
The prophecy came true within the 
following year, and so great was 
Akbar’s joy and gratitude, that he 
decided to transfer his capital to 
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this spot where the supposedly di- 
vine favor was granted. 

Thus, within the remarkably 
short space of four years, sprang up 
this second city of red sandstone, 
with its luxurious palaces and spa- 
cious halls, pavilions and paved 
courtyards, domes and towers and 
minarets, all surrounded by a mas- 
sive stone wall that measures six 
miles in circumference. 

It is impossible to do justice to 
all the charms of this old city in 
one brief visit; they are wellnigh 
inexhaustible. There is, for in- 
stance, the “Hall of Private Audi- 
ence,” with its marvelously sculp- 
tured pillar, on top of which, for 
fear of assassination, Akbar sat 
when giving audiences. Next to 
this hall is the “Hide and Seek 
House,” where the Emperor relaxed 
from the trying affairs of state by 
playing games with the ladies of the 
harem. Then comes a group of 
buildings, called the “Private Pal- 
aces.” Here the guide led us to a 
room, once beautifully frescoed, 
which is said to have been the 
royal bed-chamber. And adjoining 
it is another room containing a 
dais, which was occupied by Ak- 
bar’s Hindu astrologer. From the 
bed-chamber passageways, closed in 
by red sandstone screens, branch 
off in various directions, by means 
of which the Emperor was able to 
reach all the important buildings 
of the city without being seen. Per- 
haps the most impressive building 
of the group is the one called the 
“Panch Mahal” or Palace of Five 
Stories. It is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of five pavilion-like structures 
resting on ornate pillars, each 
smaller than the one below, so as to 
give the whole a tapering effect of 
airy gracefulness. It commands a 
fine view of the entire city, and our 
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guide informed us that the Emperor 
was wont to retire here at sundown 
to enjoy the cool evening breeze. 

Another feature of special inter- 
est is the waterworks. This is a 
clever engineering feat, consisting 
of a system of tanks and Persian 
water - wheels which brought the 
water from a neighboring lake, lift- 
ed it up from one level to another 
and finally into a large reservoir, 
whence the supply was distributed 
by little stone channels, along the 
walls of the buildings to the numer- 
ous baths, fountains, and flower 
gardens. 

Then there is the “Hiran Tower,” 
named after Akbar’s favorite ele- 
phant, and built over its remains. 
It is a curious structure, eighty feet 
high, partly octagonal, partly cir- 
cular, and crowned by a dome- 
shaped capital. The outer surface 
bristles with odd spike-like projec- 
tions of stone, said to be imitation 
From the top of 


elephant tusks. 
this tower the Emperor watched 
the elephant fights in the pits be- 
low. 

After visiting the Taj Mahal, I 
had thought that the main entrance 
to the gardens was the last word in 


ornamental gateways. But the one 
here at Fatepur Sikri, called the 
“Gateway of Victory,” is absolutely 
tops. Built of sandstone, it rises in 
stately beauty to a height of 176 
feet, adorned with marble inlay 
work, and crowned with numerous 
cupolas and domes. It is the high- 
est and most elaborate in this land 
of beautiful gateways, and was 
erected to commemorate one of Ak- 
bar’s signal victories. 

Again I had left the Taj Mahal 
with the firm conviction that the 
delicate marble screen around Mum- 
taz’s tomb could not be surpassed. 
But I had to change my mind when 
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I beheld the mausoleum of Salim 
Chisti here at Fatepur Sikri. The 
superb carving and the exquisite 
beauty of the various designs in the 
marble screens that enclose this 
tomb simply leave one breathless 
with admiration. And the balda- 
chino of seesham wood over the 
tomb, inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
contributes richly to make this 
mausoleum one of the most gor- 
geous specimens of Mogul art. 

As I wandered about this old 
dead city, passing from one marvel 
to another, the thought kept haunt- 
ing me that Blessed Rudolph Ac- 
quaviva had spent those three anx- 
ious years here at the court of the 
Great Mogul. I was eager to iden- 
tify the room which he had occu- 
pied, and this led to an incident 
which I enjoyed immensely, though 
I am sure our Mohammedan guide 
failed to see any humor in it. Try- 
ing to be helpful in the search, he 
unwittingly suggested that Father 
Acquaviva very probably lived in 
one of the buildings outside the city 
walls. Mr. O’Kelly reacted to this 
as though the guide had poked him 
on an exposed nerve. 

“You idiot!” he exploded, “you 
can be sure he had one of those pal- 
aces right next to the Great Mogul. 
This man we're talking about was 
a personal friend of the Emperor, 
and a Catholic priest.” 

The poor guide wilted, and dur- 
ing the rest of the search, which in 
the end proved to be in vain, Mr. 
O’Kelly’s sustained wrath sought 
release in periodic ejaculations: 
“Outside the city walls! Ridicu- 
lous! The confounded ass!” 

Father Acquaviva had come to 
Fatepur Sikri all the way from Goa 
at Akbar’s request, and he had en- 
tertained high hopes of winning 
him over to Christianity. But, al- 
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though his prodigious learning and 
sanctity of life merited from Akbar 
the title of “Holy Doctor of the 
Law,” his efforts at converting the 
Emperor ended in keen disappoint- 
ment. He returned to Goa to win 
a martyr’s crown, leaving the great 
Mogul with the fixed idea of found- 
ing a new religion of his own, which 
was to be called “Divine Monothe- 
ism.” And, although an attempt to 
establish it proved a dismal failure, 
it remained his pet delusion to the 
end. 
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Those three years, however, 
which Acquaviva spent at Akbar’s 
court were not without fruit, for 
they paved the way for later mis- 
sions into the kingdom of the Great 
Mogul. And today in those same 
districts of northern India which 
once were under Mogul sway, there 
are missionaries filled with the same 
high purpose that fired the valiant 
soul of Acquaviva, — the ambition 
to establish there in the decayed 
empire of the Great Mogul the last- 
ing Kingdom of the King of Kings. 


NEW ENGLAND SABBATH 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


HERE is a benediction in the’ air— 

A solemn hush—as if a quiet prayer 
From unseen lips had softly winged its way 
To rest among these hills this Sabbath Day, 
To consecrate this humble little place, 

And fill it with God’s tenderness and grace! 


There is a Presence here—it is as though 

The Son of Man had dwelt here long ago, 

And daily walked adown this cool green aisle, 

Blessing these ancient elm trees with His smile; 

As though these garden paths so chastely neat 

Had once been hallowed by the Master’s feet; 

As though these stones had touched His garment’s hem, 
And He had left His Father’s Peace with them! 


There is a benediction in the air— 

A solemn hush—as if a quiet prayer 

From unseen lips had softly winged its way 
To rest among these hills this Sabbath Day! 





THE GREAT. MIGRATION 


By Paut ELBOGEN 


TRANSLATED BY HEINZ AND RuTH NORDEN 


ITHOUT realizing it clearly, we 

have been for about a hundred 
years, and more specifically since 
the first World War, in the midst of 
a great migration, of a scope far 
more extensive than the world has 
ever seen before. Its causes are 
much the same as those of all other 
migrations: war, persecution, epi- 
demics, hunger, surplus population, 
economic realignments. But the 
latest migration from Europe seems 
to have a still deeper reason. Freud 
discusses. it at length in his book, 
Civilization and Its Discontents. In 


brief he holds that there is a sub- 
conscious feeling in the emigrant 
that the role of European culture in 
the community of nations is over, 
that Europe has given all it has to 
offer, and that this culture if trans- 
planted into new and relatively un- 


touched soil, would grow more 
vigorously. This is an hypothesis 
which has often been expounded, 
indeed it has become almost a 
cliché. But it can be proved by re- 
liable statistics. 

According to the latest theories, 
man has been on this earth for near- 
ly 500,000 years. In 1800 there_were 
only about 850 million of our spe- 
cies in the world. A hundred years 
later the five continents harbored 
1,600 millions and today there are 
2,100 million inhabitants of the 
globe. Thus mankind has tripled in 
one and a half centuries—due to ad- 
vanced social development, progress 
in hygiene, and the total or partial 
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extermination of the great epi- 
demics (plague, cholera, tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, diphtheria, yellow 
fever, malaria, etc.). The white race 
alone has tripled in even less time, 
in the last hundred years. 

This huge population concen- 
trated in a relatively small space 
might have led to a catastrophe 
heretofore unknown in the history 
of humanity, had not the newly 
emerging technology, the machine 
age, favored emigration at the be- 
With- 
in a few decades the steam engine, 
the steamboat, the mechanized 
weaving-loom, the steam-plow, and 
the railroad had been invented, thus 
facilitating the opening up of vast 
new countries to the emigrants: 
North and South America, the 
colonies. 

To be sure, large masses of iso- 
lated tribes had migrated in earlier 
ages, for example, the Jews and the 
Arabs left Spain about 1500, the 
Huguenots fled from France, and so 
on. But the steady stream of mi- 
grants from Europe—especially of 
the educated classes, as it set in 
about 1800, to be stopped tempo- 
rarily with the beginning of this 
war—is a phenomenon of profound 
significance. No less than 40 mil- 
lion Europeans left their homes in 
the nineteenth century, or about 10 
per cent of the continent’s total 
population. This figure must give 
one pause. 

We are used to regarding Europe 
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as the focal point of all present-day 
culture and civilization, forgetting 
that before the era of the Greeks— 
who mark the beginning of enlight- 
enment—cultural peaks were at- 
tained in other lands: in Asia— 
China, India, Chaldea, Israel, Baby- 
lon, Persia; Africa—Egypt, Car- 
thage; or the Americas—Mexico, 
Guatemala, Peru. 

It is possible that the dominant 
European peoples exhausted them- 
selves for a long time to come in 
their periods of highest achieve- 
ment. Italy produced thousands of 
creative artists after the Renais- 
sance, and numerous composers of 
opera up to Puccini’s time; France’s 
flowering began about 1700 and end- 
ed in 1870; Germany’s high level 
lasted from 1750 to about 1900; that 
of Spain began with the conquerors 
of the Americas and came to a halt 
about 1650; that of Austria prob- 
ably petered out with the produc- 
tion of its musical geniuses, from 
Haydn to Mahler, and with the com- 
posers of operettas within the last 
decade. 

This thesis cannot be proved sci- 
entifically, since it presupposes a 
result which would take a hundred 
years to verify. Cultures need for 
their development not decades, but 
centuries. Nevertheless, the theory 
of the transplantation of European 
culture seems to be borne out by 
ascertainable facts. For example: 
About eight years ago the New York 
Symphony Orchestra had 114 mem- 
bers, 34 of whom were born in the 
United States and the remainder 
abroad. Among the latter, virtually 
all European nations were repre- 
sented—there were 29 Russians, 10 
Germans, 13 Italians, as well as a 
sprinkling of Hungarians, Lithu- 
anians, Rumanians and Spaniards. 
Countless other illustrations could 
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be given, not only in the United 
States but also in Central and South 
America. 

Italy was from olden times the 
leader amongst the migratory popu- 
lations — which may have had its 
cause in the poverty of the Italian 
soil, although Spain is still more 
impoverished and has much less 
emigration. From 1900 to shortly 
before 1941 Italian emigration fig- 
ures rose to the tremendous total of 
625,000 annually (15% of the total 
population!). After 1914, 233,000 
Italians went abroad. Almost the 
same number returned home, how- 
ever, apparently because war had 
broken out. Shortly after the first 
World War the figure fell consider- 
ably, yet in 1923, when Fascism 
emerged, it jumped to 416,000, while 
only 119,000 nationals returned 
home that same year. Oddly 
enough, Fascism furthered emigra- 
tion—for purely opportune reasons. 
The number of Italians leaving their 
homeland for political reasons is as- 
toundingly small. It is estimated 
that only about 30,000 anti-Fascists 
have emigrated since Mussolini 
came to power. 

America owes to the Italian up- 
heaval many famous intellectual 
and artistic leaders, among them, 
the foremost expert in the history of 
medicine, Professor Castiglioni, who 
is teaching at Yale; Arturo Tosca- 
nini, the celebrated conductor, and 
the film director Frank Capra. It is 
interesting to note that in the ten 
years previous to the rise of Musso- 
lini expatriated Italians sent back to 
their families no less than 7,260,- 
000,000 lire from their savings. 
Since the financial situation in Italy 
before the outbreak of‘ the second 
World War—due to Jl Duce’s other 
engagements in Abyssinia, Spain 
and Albania—was worse than that 
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in most other European countries, 
it can be safely predicted that after 
the current war the tide of emigra- 
tion will know no bounds, even 
should Fascism collapse. 

The second highest emigration 
figure has always been held by Ger- 
many. Usually it surpassed the 
100,000 mark annually, and in 1881 
it went as high as 221,000. Asa 
matter of fact, the entire political 
set-up of the country, periods of 
boom and depression, alternating 
security and insecurity, can be de- 
duced from the emigration figures. 
In 1914, 11,000 Germans went 
abroad; in 1923, 115,000—92,000 of 
them to the United States. Shortly 
before Hitler, during the period of 
consolidation, the total dropped to 
37,000. It is clearly therefore one 
of Goebbels’ countless propaganda 
lies when he states that Hitler, the 
Savior, “liberated” the people from 
the hated Weimar Republic. 

In the first year of the Third 
Reich 50,000 Jews left the country; 
Jews, Communists, and Catholics 
tried by all possible means to escape 
death and torture in concentration 
camps. Sixty thousand Austrians 
fled after the Anschluss (one per 
cent of the total population—an al- 
most unbelievable ratio, but one sta- 
listically proved). Together with 
the Czechs the number of those flee- 
ing before the Nazis ran to 250,000. 

This figure is tremendous. But 
it takes on added significance if we 
consider also that among these 250,- 
000 there were included no less than 
1,000 university professors and ar- 
tists in all fields of endeavor. Un- 
til 1939 the total number of emi- 
grants from Germany, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia ran to 23,000 annu- 
ally. Since then numberless refu- 
gees from the German-occupied re- 
gions have joined them. 
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It is impossible in this brief arti- 
cle, to list all the German-speaking 
celebrities who since the beginning 
of the latest great migration period 
and, especially since 1933, have 
found a new haven for the practice 
of their art, science and philosophy. 
The public is familiar with certain 
famous names, like those of Thomas 
and Heinrich Mann, Franz Werfel, 
Albert Einstein. But there is not a 
single field in which specialists in 
large numbers cannot be found. 
Hundreds of physicians bearing 
outstanding names have been and 
still are active in America, as for 
example, the two Nobel Prize win- 
ners, Dr. Landsteiner, discoverer of 
the four blood groups, and the Aus- 
trian, Dr. Otto Loewi, specialist in 
heart diseases; also Dr. William 
Raab, the first to explain the inner 
secretions. The physicist Karl F. 


Herzfeld, proponent of the kinetic 
heat theory, comes from Austria as 


do the botanist Joseph Rock, the 
biochemist Bunzell, the ethnologist 
Lowie, author of standard works on 
the Indians, and the leading phar- 
macologist Pick. Paul Bartsch is 
one of the famous researchers on 
mollusks in the ‘world, Franz Boas 
laid the foundation for the work on 
the psychology of the primitive 
peoples; Edward Fath is director of 
the Godsell Observatory, John 
Grebe did revolutionary work in the 
field of plastics and invented a proc- 
ess for producing bromine from salt 
water; the geophysician Gutenberg 
is the man to whom we owe the first 
exact determination of the radius 
of the earth. 

The great art historians and ex- 
perts Valentiner, Borchardt (first 
expert on Rubens), and Panofsky 
now live and work in the United 
States; as do the pathologist Loeb 
(cancer research), Prinz, a dental 
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expert; the Assyriologists, Poebel 
and Oppenheim, the jurist Radin; 
Rahn, an expert on milk products; 
the botanist Rehder; the famous ar- 
chaeologist Erich Schmidt, who was 
in charge of the American expedi- 
tions to Iran, Persepolis and other 
places; Schrader, the zoologist of 
Columbia University, and the great 
ethnologist von Koerber. 

Perhaps better known to the gen- 
eral public are Lotte Lehmann, the 
opera singer; the movie director 
Ernst Lubitsch, the stage manager 
Max Reinhardt; Irving Berlin, the 
popular composer of jazz; the well- 
known conductors, Hans Kindler, 
Bruno Walter, Fritz Stiedry, George 
Szell, and Otto Klemperer, of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra; 
the movie actress, Marlene Dietrich 
and actor, Conrad Veidt; the musi- 
cians Fritz and Adolph Busch, the 
pianist, Arthur Schnabel, and many 
others. 

The Peace of 1918 alone was re- 
sponsible for 2,236,000 people seek- 
ing other lands in which to settle. 
One-sixth of this number was forced 
to move through the creation of 
Czecho - Slovakia; Poles, Hungari- 
ans, Germans, Jugo-Slavs left their 
homes where they had lived for a 
hundred years. 

The two largest population move- 
ments in the history of the world 
took place simultaneously: the Ar- 
menian and the Russian. Of the 
three million Armenians before the 
first World War, more than one- 
third were massacred or perished 
through hunger and epidemics after 
their refusal to support Turkey. 
One million emigrated, 110,000 of 
them to the United States. 

There are available three groups 
of statistics relating to the migra- 
tion of anti-Soviet Russians, all dif- 
fering in detail but reaching in the 
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end the same conclusion. Accord- 
ing to the records of the American 
Red Cross, those of a Russian scien- 
tist, and those of one Countess Bo- 
brinsky, between 2 and 2.9 million 
people left the country during the 
Civil War. (In the French Revolu- 
tion the number of refugees was 
estimated at 250,000). These peo- 
ple went westward, to Germany, 
France, Finland, Poland; eastward 
as far as China (about 200,000) and 
to. the south, to Turkey and the Bal- 
kans. In Constantinople alone there 
were about a half million refugees, 
half of them Russians, at the time 
when the Nansen Committee was 
established in 1921-22. A few years 
after such a human upheaval all 
track is lost of original nationality; 
the immigrants merge with the na- 
tive population and the land of their 
adoption becomes their own. Fif- 
teen years after the mass flight of 
the Russians to Germany only 35,000 
of the half million could be account- 
ed for—the remainder were natur- 
alized or had pushed on still fur- 
ther. Within the last hundred years 
3.3 million Russians have come to 
the United States. The census of 
1930, however, listed only 315,721 
people who used Russian in their 
daily speech. 

The famous Russian scientists 
and artists living in the United 
States can be compared in impor- 
tance and number only to the Ger- 
mans. Many indeed had been here 
before the Revolution, for example 
the great chemist Ipatieff, who was 
given the title “modern pioneer”; 
the foremost zoologist in the world, 
Avinoff, who is director of the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburgh; the 
philosopher Morris Cohen, and the 
composer and pianist, Serge Rach- 
maninoff. Shortly after the Revolu- 
tion the sociologist Sorokin came to 
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Harvard; he had been sentenced to 
death but was later pardoned by the 
Soviets. The director of the Yerkes 
Observatory in Chicago is the well- 
known astronomer Struve, who 
came to America in 1921. To this 
list must be added the great Rus- 
sian musicians, who toured the 
United States prior to the Soviet 
regime, but who came to live here 
after 1920. The following are all 
well known from countless concerts 
and from the radio: Bronislav Hu- 
bermann, Jascha Heifetz, Rudolf 
Serkin, Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa El- 
man, Nathan Milstein, Yehudi Me- 
nuhin, Arthur Rubinstein, Emanuel 
Feuerman, who died only recently; 
Alexander Kipnis, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who has been leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra since 
1924, and André Kostelanetz, who 
came to America in 1922. 

The conclusion of the first World 
War and its unhappy consequences 


to Hungary brought a wave of Hun; 


garians across the ocean. Among 
them are the pharmacologist Koppa- 
nyi; Oscar Jaszi, former Hungar- 
ian Minister and now professor of 
political science in Oberlin College; 
Eugene Ormandy, who made the 
Minneapolis Orchestra famous the 
world over and who has been con- 
ducting the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for years; Josef Szigeti, the violin- 
ist; the well-known conductors Erno 
Rapee and Fritz Reiner; the play- 
wright Ferenc Molnar, and the di- 
rector Alexander Korda (who made 
. Henry VIII., The Jungle Book, etc.). 
For decades the Bohemian anthro- 
pologist Hrdlicka has been working 
in America; he was the director of 
a number of expeditions for the 
Museum of Natural History. Our 
list contains no painter, architect, 
sculptor, engineer or writer, but 
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their number runs into the hun- 
dreds and thousands from all coun- 
tries. Neither have we mentioned 
any famous Frenchman, Briton, 
Scandinavian, or Dutchman, since 
one would have to fill page after 
page with names to list only 
those pre-eminent in their various 
fields. We have likewise omitted 
all the European celebrities living 
and working in Central and South 
America. All devote their creative 
faculties to their new homelands. 
Never before in the history of man- 
kind has such an abundance of 
genius and talent been brought to- 
gether on a single continent. 

Today the vigorous seeds of a 
flourishing American culture are 
visible to the acute observer; Eu-. 
rope has supplied nothing but the 
stimulus, just as the Greeks were 
stimulated by the Egyptians, the 
Mexicans by the Spaniards. The 
energetic, enterprising people of 
this country are forging ahead. We 
may recall that the first signs of a 
burgeoning, original American cul- 
ture showed itself not more than 175 
years ago. The first truly American 
thinker, Emerson, died in’ 1882, 
Walt Whitman, the first wholly 
American poet, in 1892. American 
humor took hold of the world only 
with the advent of Mark Twain, who 
molded and popularized it; the 
American military march first found 
expression in the bands of Sousa. In 
another fifty or hundred years the 
sapling will have reached its growth. 
Thousands of gardeners are at work 
to assist it to maturity. What form 
it will take can only be imagined, 
but one thing is certain: it willi 
be so different from the European 
species, that one will be unable 
to recognize its antecedents in the 
least. 





FIFTY THOUSAND FRANCS 
By R. W. DALy 


T was a beautiful morning, but 
Henri wasn’t, for once, interested 
in the glories which June had pro- 
duced on the gently swelling hills of 
the Département de la Marne. He 
sat in a little armchair in the little 
garden of his little cottage, pulled 
on a long-stemmed Brandenburg 
pipe, and thought, his face somber 
and gaunt above occasional whorls 
of tobacco smoke. His eyes rested 
on the broad, glittering band of wa- 
ter which undulated past Chalons 
and its environs on the way to the 
Seine and Paris, but Henri was not, 
as usual, susceptible to its golden 
sparkle. He was engaged in a 
mathematical problem whose grav- 
ity was sufficient to blind him to the 
ranks of beautiful flowers which 
marched in formal order from one 
end of the garden to the other; and 
a decanter of warm, red Burgundy 
rested untouched on a table beside 
him. 

Henri was not of the nobility, nei- 
ther of the Sword nor of the Robe, 
but when he was away from home 
and in the East or in the South, he 
was always mistaken by innkeepers 
to be a noble who wished to travel 
incognito under the absurd bour- 
geois name of Henri Sanspaix. For 
the discerning aubergistes looked 
first at a man’s hands, then at his 
clothes, then at his face, and Henri’s 
hands were slender, white, well- 
kept, his clothes were fine, sober, 
well-cut, and his face was lean, im- 
passive, well-fed. Therefore, Henri 
Sanspaix received the best atten- 
tions of the best hostelries of 


France, and, since he paid ungrudg- 
ingly in gold louis, the various hosts 
glowed happily and profitably in the 
rewards which are due the tactful 
and the unscrupulous. Henri did 
not deny to himself that he derived 
pleasure from the obsequious min- 
istrations consequent upon the de- 
ception—even the best of men en- 
joys admiration—but he did abso- 
lutely nothing to foster the decep- 
tion except to be himself, so that it 
might be said of him that he was 
one of nature’s noblemen, if not of 
France’s, thus avoiding the diffi- 
culty of settling whether or no there 
can be a deception without an inten- 
tion to deceive. 

He owed his hands and his clothes 
to his father and grandfather. They 
had established a business whose 
purpose it was to sell the wines 
from the valleys of Champagne, and 
the yellow, bubbling liquids were of 
sufficient intrinsic merit to sell 
themselves without the superlative 
blandishments of Sanspaix et Fils, 
and the family grew so rich that 
when the youngest son of the house 
arrived, it was decided that he 
would be a gentleman if he wished, 
and need not produce wealth from 
bodily efforts, but educate his mind 
at the Royale Athenée de Charleroi 
and at the Université de Paris, the 
purpose of the process being to pro- 
duce an ornament of the prosperity 
of the Sanspaix. Henri, therefore, 
came under the aegis of the classics, 
and, during vacations, delighted his 
parents with adolescent quotations 
from Latin and Greek authors, until 
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he observed that his parents were 
more interested in his ability to 
speak in foreign tongues than in the 
things he said, whereupon an in- 
herent courtesy operated to restrict 
him to the dialect of his province, 
for he also observed that his three 
elder brothers resented what they 
termed the corruption of a good 
bourgeois and begrudged the use of 
business funds requisite for the pro- 
cedure, and Henri amiably did not 
wish to alienate himself from his 
estimable brothers. Unfortunately, 
however, this exposure to the best 
that man has thought and said 
brought out a latent artistic taste in 
him, confirmed his ambitions, and 
made him, in the eyes of his par- 
ents, a gentleman; in the eyes of his 
brothers, a leech. For Henri wished 
to write. He did not know exactly 
what it was that he wished to be- 
queath to posterity, but this was not 
the important thing, which was that 
he felt within him something that, 
when articulated, would enrich hu- 
manity: Until that time when his 
ideas should crystallize into the 
crisp, lucid pages which immortal- 
ize the thoughts of his country, 
Henri Sanspaix was resolved to pre- 
pare the vehicle to carry his mes- 
sage. This, he would accomplish 
by reading the Masters. And that 
was permissible so long as his par- 
ents lived, but they, at last, gave up 
that most precious of material prop- 
erties, life, and Henri faced an un- 
sympathetic trio of men who ran 
Sanspaix et Fils under the new 
name of Sanspaix et Cie. 

He was twenty-five. 

The interview was bewildering to 
Henri who had a cavalier knowledge 
of money, though everything seemed 
satisfactory when he signed some 
papers they held out to him, and for 
his polite acquiescence, beneficently 
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promised him an annual income of 
fifty thousand francs, to be spent as 
he wished. This unexpected consid- 
eration on the part of his brothers 
filled Henri with a gratitude which 
would have been tearful except for 
his realization that a display of emo- 
tion would disgust the practical ele- 
ment of his family, so he concealed 
his happiness and accepted with an 
unperturbed countenance the gener- 
osity of his brothers, who had made 
a neat profit on the entire transac- 
tion, since an annual fifty thousand 
francs was far from being the in- 
come from a fourth interest in Sans- 
paix et Fils. 

But Henri was content. 

He moved from the solid, bas- 
tioned, medieval home in Chalons 
out to a small cottage perched tim- 
orously on a bluff above the Marne, 
acquired a stout, stupid housekeep- 
er, and set about the acquisition of 
a library. His life was regulated in 
a routine best calculated to benefit 
his mission, which he was slow to 
comprehend in words, though it was 
singing in his heart. At seven, he 
rose, dressed leisurely, breakfasted 
at eight, and then went into his 
study to read until noon, at which 
time he lunched spaiingly, took an 
hour’s stroll through the town, and 
returned to plunge into a scholar’s 
correspondence. If it was spring, 
summer, or autumn, and a fine day, 
he would cease to work at four and 
go into his garden, there to sit and 
smoke and think or dig and smoke 
and think. At six, with the Angelus 
ringing fulsomely from the Cathe- 
dral, he went in to supper, after 
which he drank his wine, meditated 
until nine o’clock, and then went to 
bed, exhausted by his rigorous day. 
Occasionally, he broke the regimen 
by hunting down a book which he 
found necessary for his develop- 
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ment, and these expeditions were the 
major diversions of his existence. 

He mounted into his ivory tower 
and carefully latched the door be- 
hind him. Life thus plodded past 
him, but he was temperamentally 
incapable of sharing in its hum- 
drum experiences, and therefore 
came to be accepted as a model of 
reticence by his neighbors. His lack 
of interest in conversation was mis- 
taken for conceit, which it was, in a 
way, but he had early discovered 
that his superficial polish of educa- 
tion induced him to speak with em- 
bellishments of speech frowned 
upon by those ignorant of these allu- 
sions, so he wisely refrained from 
exposing himself to a more thorough 
contumely. Love stung him once 
with a searing arrow, but he had not 
the address with which to prosecute 
his suit, and therefore fled in confu- 
sion back to his tower and his self- 
sufficient life. He might have killed 
himself, except for the teaching of 
the Church, and his ever-increasing 
belief in his mission. He was very 
young when he decided to keep on 
living. 

For consolation, he first under- 
took the advice of the sage Greek, 
painfully probing into his soul in or- 
der to know himself, and was dis- 
tressed to perceive that the more he 
studied himself—his ideas, philoso- 
phy, experiences, desires, disap- 
pointments, and all that made him 
Henri instead of Albert, his brother 
—the less he knew of himself. He 
believed that human nature, being 
allied to the essence of man, was an 
immutable thing, and that by un- 
derstanding his contemporaries, he 
could understand all mankind, 
bounded as mankind is by the arti- 
ficial device of time, and conse- 
quently that in order to understand 
his contemporaries, he had only to 
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understand himself, his individual- 
ity being temporarily submerged for 
the interests of analysis. The men 
of the Bible were possessed of the 
same vices and virtues as Candide; 
the long parade of humanity filed 
back unbroken to the Sixth Day. 
But when Henri found that he could 
not know himself, it destroyed the 
tranquillity which he had achieved 
through monetary security and the 
suppression of illegitimate passions. 

Another thing came to burst the 
bubble of peace which had sheltered 
him from the world. 

It came from Paris, its song was 
a wild, intoxicating burst of glory 
that sprang from the throats of the 
“Marseillaise,” and its catchphrase 
was a cryptic, ambiguous, revolu- 
tionary, “Liberté! Fraternité! Ega- 
lité!” In the mad autumn of 1789, 
Henri placidly lived in his little 
sphere, taking no concern in the 
crisis which was coming in the 
hearts of his countrymen, until his 
daily walks presented him with con- 
stant and disturbing evidence that 
into the land had come a spirit 
whose clarion call seduced the loy- 
alties of men. 

One day, he inquired of a robust 
peasant the meaning of the motto 
which the village stone-mason had 
chiseled into the jamb above the 
door of the Hétel-de-Ville, and the 
peasant curtly retorted that the 
words were comprehensible to any- 
one who could read. The answer 
was not delivered with customary 
civility, and Henri deduced that the 
peasant preferred to ignore Frater- 
nité in the enjoyment of new-found 
Egalité. Henri was so upset by the 
man’s attitude, that he neglected to 
proffer him a pourboire, aware that 
his gesture would have been con- 
strued as an insult, and the man 
looked very capable; Henri’s gentle- 
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manly equipment included only a 
superficial introduction to pistol 
and rapier, which did not make him 
desirous of contesting a matter of 
courtesy through physical violence. 
Nevertheless, he did not feel that he 
could lose countenance before the 
ruffian, and therefore stared at the 
fellow with cold, unyielding seren- 
ity. Liberté was still a phrase, and 
soon the peasant dropped his eyes 
and hauteur, mumbled something 
unintelligible, and shuffled away, 
leaving Henri the outwardly unruf- 
fled victor of a slight skirmish. But 
he knew that the victory was not his 
alone: long centuries of tradition 
had stood at his right hand; a few 
ecstatic months had emboldened, 
but not sustained, the humbler man. 

It was a long time before he could 
hear the echoes of the guns that 
pounded in the gates of the Bastille, 
but he heard them at last in the 
changes of local government, in the 
abolition of provinces, and the new 
Département, Arrondissement, and 
Commune, in the secularization of 
Church lands. 

And it was this last which caused 
him to be sitting in his garden on 
the 22d day of June, 1791, oblivious 
to the summer, the Marne, the flow- 
ers, and the wine. 

The explanation was as simple as 
his tastes. The State had appropri- 
ated the Church lands instead of ir- 
ritating the proletariat through the 
creation of more taxes. The States 
then issued a form of currency, the 
assignats, secured by the “public 
domains.” They issued eleven 
francs in assignats for every real 
franc, which was neither honest nor 
practicable, since the assignats did 
not pass as good money, and there 
was an increase in the financial trou- 
bles of troubled France. The broth- 
ers of Sanspaix et Cie were excellent 
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businessmen, the more so because 
they were not distressed by the 
niceties imposed by a set of ethics. 
Their Compagnie was hampered by 
a non - productive liability, which 
they could now cut to one-eleventh 
of its dead weight. Fifty thousand 
francs were fifty thousand francs; 
the release signed by Henri merely 
stated this sum, not the species of 
currency with which it was to be 
honored. Therefore, in the interests 
of sound business, Henri’s income 
shriveled. He was not aware of the 
virtual worthlessness of the assig- 
nats until his housekeeper informed 
him that they did not pass current 
in the village, and asked him for 
money in order to supply her kitch- 
en and household wants. He then 
discovered that bankers very grudg- 
ingly parted with gold in exchange, 
and then only at ridiculous ratios. 

So Henri sat in his garden, pon- 
dering his problem: how could fifty 
thousand francs not be fifty thou- 
sand francs? 

“It’s strange,” he sighed at last, 
when he had weighed carefully all 
circumstances in the situation, so 
that he might philosophically reach 
a conclusion. “It’s very strange 
that one can no longer live on fifty 
thousand francs.” He poured him- 
self a glass of wine, moodily savored 
its bouquet, and made another ob- 
servation. “My brothers will rem- 
edy my present situation. After all, 
it was unforeseen.” In his heart, he 
had his suspicions of their co-opera- 
tion in a measure to justify his con- 
fidence in human nature, but his 
generosity compelled him to offer 
them an opportunity to betray him. 
He disliked strongly the possibility 
of creating a scene, and wished that 
economic necessity had not placed 
him in such a gauche position, but 
there it was, and he had to live. 
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“I must go and see them,” he de- 
cided, and thus having crossed the 
Rubicon that had hitherto held him 
from Money, he got up quickly from 
his chair to go into town before his 
nascent resolution should waver and 
fall away. 

His housekeeper was astonished 
when he said: “I'll be lunching in 
town. I am going to see my 
brothers.” 

Knowing his character better than 
he did himself, for all his introspec- 
tion, she said behind his retreating 
back; “I doubt it.” She was right, 
though she could take little pride in 
the accuracy of her remark, since 
she was correct only by an accident. 

Preoccupied with the determina- 
tion to remain determined until he 
should have placed his case before 
his brothers, Henri was slow in no- 
ticing that Chalons, even revolution- 
riddled as it was, presented an un- 
usual spectacle. Everyone was has- 
tening toward the square, cobbled 
market place, shouting strange gib- 
berish, and brandishing whatever 
peaceful instruments they possessed 
which were adaptable to war. 
Sickles, hoes, and scythes waved 
aloft in company with pikes, clubs 
and bayonets. 

A collision with a group of drunk- 
en women brought Henri to an 
awareness of the scene. He gravely 
apologized to the weaving, leering, 
coarse faces before him, and their 
mouths opened to emit raucous bel- 
lows of laughter and lusty admoni- 
tions which were in part compre- 
hensible to him and that part suffi- 
ciently vulgar to make him blush, a 
weakness that served as an object 
for further torrents until he raised 
his hat and strode away as rapidly 
as his mortified dignity would per- 
mit. 

A surging mob of screaming men 
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and women generously absorbed 
him in their midst and he was flung 
along with them as a ship scuds 
across the sea when a gale is on her 
beam. Their shouts resolved into 
scattered, portentous snatches of 
vehemence, chanted in litany-like 
cadence and form. 

“Monsieur Veto!” 

“Liberté!” 

“A bas Monsieur Veto!” 

“Egalité!’’ 

“A bas Monsieur Veto!” 

“Cochon! Cornard! Freluquet!” 

“A mort Monsieur Veto!” 

“Allons, enfants de la Patrie, le 
jour de gloire—” 

Henri wondered who Monsieur 
Veto was that he should be so 
hated. 

And as Henri was battered back 
and forth by dirty, heedless hands, 
a revolution slowly smoldered 
within him. A revolution that took 
spark from the singing in his breast. 
A revolution against the insensate, 
lustful, blind, stupid folly that led 
respectable, hard-working people 
away from their daily tasks and de- 
graded them to beasts. A revolu- 
tion that caught the tenuous mes- 
sage of his mission and put it at last 
into words, at once justifying his 
life. 

“Mes amis!” he shouted, and told 
them in elegant, Ciceronic phrases 
that Society’s only hope rested in 
Order. 

His words were like the cries of 
frightened birds swallowed up in the 
thunders of a tempest. No one 
heard; no one cared. Sensibly, he 
ceased shouting. He could not com- 
pete with brute force. He would go 
home and set his message down on 
paper, in the quiet and comfort of 
his study. He forgot about his 
brothers, and struggled to get free 
of the mob, but he was one against 
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many, and could not escape. He was 
held immobile through weight of 
numbers, not malice. 

And then Henri saw another 
swarm of people come pouring 
down the east street, escorting a 
single carriage. There were soldiers 
among them in the garish uniform 
of the National Guards, but they did 
little more than keep the people’s 
pikes from thrusting through the 
carriage’s open windows. 

As the carriage drew closer to the 
market place, the tumult subsided 
and the square was a chasm of si- 
lence. Henri sensed the hatred in 
his companions, who, seeming at 
last to take notice of him, roughly 
thrust him forward to the edge of 
the crowd, where he could see and 
be seen. 

Henri took advantage of the mo- 
mentary silence to turn and shout 
again his message. 

“Mes amis!” he cried. 

A powerful man carrying a bay- 
onetted musket growled at him to 
be stilt, and then, as Henri continued 
to speak, struck him in the jaw with 
a horny fist, not viciously, but with 
a contemptuous minimization of 
force still enough to stagger the 
youngest son of the house of Sans- 
paix. 
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“Another word, and I'll run you 
through,” he snarled. 

Henri heard the words through a 
humming haze that muffled the syl- 
lables in a distance. He wanted to 
lie down. His vision blurred. Dim- 
ly, he felt blood in his mouth and 
nostrils, knowing it by a warm, 
salty, sickening taste. 

And then, he saw Monsieur Veto, 
sitting sadly in his carriage, guard- 
ed only by the dignity of his rank. 
He saw him as the personification of 
Order, His Most Christian Majesty, 
Louis XVI., King of France and Na- 
varre, brought back from his excur- 
sion to Varennes by his faithful sub- 
jects. Monsieur Veto of the Consti- 
tution and his Madame, Marie An- 
toinette. 

And Henri forgot that one cannot 
live on fifty thousand francs a year, 
forgot that he had been forbidden 
to speak, and as the carriage rolled 
abreast of him, remembered only 
his mission. 

He swept off his hat, bowed 
gracefully to his sovereigns, and 
cried in a clear, triumphant voice, 
“Vive le Roi! Vive la—!” 

Infuriated, the burly man carry- 
ing the bayonetted musket lunged 
forward and ruined forever the sa- 
lute of Henri Sanspaix to his Queen. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


ERTAINLY it takes judgment, 

as well as vision and audacity, 
to prepare today the right weapons 
for tomorrow. But that is just what 
it takes to win this war: sound 
judgment in men who have bold 
hearts and seeing minds. If men 
of that sort do not come to the top, 
if they are not pulled to the top by 
our leaders and pushed to the top by 
the people, we shall never get the 
initiative in *his -war. . . . This sort 
of thing is the layman’s business in 
this war. It is not for us to say 
when or where the offensive blows 
shall be struck. It is not for us to 


choose the weapons for the fighting 


men. But it is our business to clear 
a path through all the deadwood, 
the red tape and the rubber stamps 
for the brave, the bold and the en- 
terprising. That is one of the chief 
functions of a free press in war 
time: to run interference for the 
men who can carry the ball. The 
men who can carry the ball are the 
men who are preparing tomorrow’s 
weapons and tomorrow’s tactics and 
tomorrow’s war plans today. The 
men who have been losing this war 
and will continue to lose it are the 
men who are now thinking up an- 
swers to the things our enemies 


made ready to do last year. 
—-Watrer Lippmann, in the Herald Tribune, 
August 6th. 


I hold that the artist ought to be 
an outsider, and that the nineteenth- 
century conception of him as a Bo- 
hemian was a just one. . . . He does 
not consider too anxiously what his 
relations with the mess inside may 


be; or listen too intently to the 
drone of the remorse-mongers as 
they remind him that he is partially 
to blame. He can hear something 
more important than that—namely 
the invitation to create order—and 
he knows that he will be better 
placed for doing it if he attempts 
detachment. So round and round 
he slouches, with his hat pulled over 
his eyes and maybe with a louse in 


his beard. 
—E. M. Forster, Address before the 17th In- 
ternational Congress of the P. E. N. Club. 


In spite of educational frills and 
vast sums spent on learning the ma- 
jority of the people in this Christian 
land lack spiritual training. When 
the founding fathers thought it wise 
to set up a government in which 
separation of church and _ state 
would be a reality they probably 
never dreamed there would appear 
in the land a breed of intellectuals 
who know less about the Bible than 
they do about their newspaper 
comics and who look toward Holly- 
wood for inspiration even as the 
Mohammedan looks toward Mecca. 
Many Americans, in the time of the 
founding fathers, paid a tenth of 
their income “to the Lord” as 
tithes; today their descendants ex- 
pend a like amount for War Bonds. 
Somewhere between those two 
habits lies a period of spiritual 
sterility. ... Unless men and women 
believe in something more stable 
than material well being, unless 
they can pin their trust to something 
higher than themselves and their 
petty ambitions, our progress is a 
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delusion. The modern generation 
knows a great deal more than its 
forefathers, but if it does not feel 
that “the eternal God is my refuge 
and underneath are the everlasting 
arms” it will go forth poorly 
equipped to fight for freedom. 


—Mrs. WaALtTer Fercuson, in New York 
World-Telegram, July 30th. 


A poet, whose name I do not 
quote because his words occur in a 
private letter (it is a famous name), 
has recently commented on the 
poetry of yesterday that it “seemed 
to me a negation of the sap and 
savor of human existence. . . . I fore- 
see a revulsion toward the philoso- 
phy of Browning and Meredith. Hu- 
man beings can’t live without some 
sort of religious belief. . . . How 
many writers have ever been big 
enough to speak out ruthlessly about 
life without losing their balance and 
distorting the horrors? A healthy 


man is happy minded. The time to 
speak out is when a man is fully 
mature and not yet losing vitality. 
... I hope to see life less libeled and 


written down in the _ post-war 
period.” Less libeled and written 
down—expressed negatively, that 
may still provide a clue to the 


literature of to-morrow. 
-—FRaNK SWINNERTON, in Harper’s Magazine, 
August. 


... If any American should recall 
that the Communist vote in Ger- 
many put Hitler in power, he may 
expect to receive, as we did, a letter 
(signed Schroeder Boulton), inti- 
mating that “this comes pretty near 
treason.” .. . Treason to what coun- 
try? ... He will be given the pure 
Nazi argument that an alliance with 
Hitler or an invasion of a small 
country may be “justified on mili- 
tary grounds.” . . . These things are 
the instant concern of any writer, 
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however obscure or unimportant. 
They touch the core of intellectual 
integrity. ... We know, and have al- 
ways known, exactly what to expect 
from those “sympathizers” for the 
expression of American sentiments. 
. . . But. we belong to that large 
group who believe that the United 
States really means something, that 
it is always in America’s interest for 
Americans to think like Americans; 
that many Americans have laid down 
their lives for that belief, and many 
are at present fighting for it; and 
that our sympathy, our admiration, 
and our respect belong to them, liv- 


ing or dead, now and forever. 


—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune 
Books, August 2d. 


Whenever discussion of the ac- 
tual trend of the war arises in an 
American group these days some 
one is pretty certain to charge the 
press with gilding the ugly truth. 
. .- Pollyanna of the headlines can 
trace both her parents to govern- 


ment offices in Washington. 


—ArTHUR Krocx, in The New York Times, 
August 6th. 


Our knowledge of ancient Greek 
literature and thought confronts us 
with a challenge; it is the challenge 
that Egypt made to the ancient 
Greeks themselves to set them on 
their course, and that the re-dis- 
covery of Greek letters and the dis- 
covery of the New World conjointly 
made to Western Europe at the 
Renaissance. It is the call to re- 
member the rock whence our civili- 
zation was hewn and the pit whence 
we were digged; and the challenge 
to keep its tradition alive or to ne- 
glect it and die. For half a century 
this challenge has been sounded in 
varying degrees of effectiveness by 
scholars and schoolmasters. To- 
day, in a world confused between 
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shadowy idealisms and untutored or 
cynical barbarisms it rings, between 
the overtones of the pedagogue and 
the undertones of war, truer and 
clearer than ever. What does the 
challenge say to us? It says, “Be 
clear-minded, see things as they are, 
see life steadily and see it whole.” 
It is a clarion voice in which we 
may discern the notes of Directness, 
of Freedom, of Humanism, of 
Sanity, of Manysidedness and of 
Beauty; but they blend in a single 


call. 
—The Times Literary Supplement, July 4th. 


We cannot deal with the elemen- 
tal forces let loose in the world to- 
day, we cannot bring them into our 
camp, unless we bring forward a 
mental picture as clear as Hitler’s— 
real solutions of our own instead of 
his fake solutions. We are in a 
good position to do that. For to- 
day belongs to Hitler. He is the 
realistic, consistent, frightful, to- 
tally senseless present. But the soul 
of man is such that it cannot face 
the present or comprehend life ex- 
cept in terms of an image of the fu- 
ture. To project such an image is 
more than a necessary integration 
of our military effort; it is what 
gives that effort its meaning and 
definition. One way to show that 
we really mean a new start would 
be to state that whatever took place 
before does not concern us and that 
we will be concerned simply with 
the needs of the people as they are— 
in other words, in a democratic re- 
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construction from the ground up. 
This attitude, meant for all alike, 
might be more conducive to win- 
ning the war than warning the Ger- 
mans that they are going to be cru. 
cified upside down and in all sorts 
of strange positions (including the 
Weimar one) for the sake of future 
peace. 


—Geornce De SANTILLANA, 
Monthly, August. 


in The Atlantic 


I'll be switched if I can see why 
no serious, highly worthy drive or 
rally in the country’s gravest crisis 
can get under way without catering 
to the public’s frivolous side and 
giving it a sideshow mood by 
dragging in radio comics, strip 
teasers, sister acts, burlesque stars 
and movie notables. This is no 
criticism of the entertainment folks. 
They are working overtime to help 
whenever asked and would like a 
rest. But I just don’t think the at- 
mosphere of footlights, chorus girls, 
gagmen and giggling cuties is in the 
mood of the most serious business 
America has ever faced. It seems to 
me it’s a mistake to surrender to the 
widely accepted notion that no bond 
drive or war rally can get to first 
base without a jazz atmosphere. If 
Americans won’t pay proper atten- 
tion to such great causes without all 
the whoopla associated with a pre- 
view of a Mae West picture, it’s 
pretty sad. This is no grand-stand 
war. And we ain’t in no song and 
dance project. 

—Dave Boone, in The Sun, July 29th. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF E. A. ROBINSON* 
PART II 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


DWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
was too kind to be a pessimist, 
and too intelligent to be an optimist, 
as those terms are commonly un- 
derstood. If his vision was bound- 
ed by obstacles already referred to, 
it was clear and realistic within its 
limits; and he saw more plainly 
than Browning did that although 
God is in His Heaven, all is not right 
with the world, by any means. As 
a young poet he had demanded, in 
one of his sonnets, “What does it 
mean, this barren age of yours?” 
When I first met him, in his early 
sixties, his distrust of twentieth 
century civilization had crystallized 
into an aversion more profound 
than Wordsworth’s disillusionment 
after the French Revolution. He 
had long since outgrown any rosy 
expectations that science, divorced 
from ethics, could improve the lot 
of man. In Matthias at the Door 
(1931) he wrote: 


“There’s more of you for you to 
find, Matthias, 

Than science has found yet, or 
may find soon. 

Science that blinds its eyes inces- 
santly 

With a new light that fades and 
leaves them aching, 

Whatever it sees, will be a long 
time showing 

To you, Matthias, what you have 
striven so hard 


1 This installment includes five letters of 
E. A, Robinson’s not previously published. 


To see in the dark. You will not 
see it there, 

Though you may find it is there if 
a door opens. 

Not this door, but another one in 
yourself.” 


Robinson saw with almost clair- 
voyant eyes where Liberalism was 
leading the human race; and if he 
did not say, with Newman in the 
Apologia, that the spirit of Liberal- 
ism was essentially the spirit of the 
Antichrist, he often uttered some- 
thing strangely like a certain sol- 
emn warning in Quadragesimo 
Anno. “Let us bear in mind that 
the parent of this cultural Social- 
ism was Liberalism,” said the great 
Pope Pius XI., “and that its off- 
spring will be Bolshevism.” 

“I am very glad,” Robinson re- 
marked to me more than once, with 
grim satisfaction, “that I shall not 
be alive twenty years from now”— 
that is to say, in 1949. 

At other times his eschatological 
curiosity seemed to find expression 
in a pseudo-scientific speculation 
which I think he would have ridi- 
culed gently in others. The end of 
the human race would be brought 
about, he would say somewhat un- 
scripturally, by lethal bacteria per- 
haps now unknown; he envisaged 
a bigger and better Black Death that 
would completely wipe man from 
the face of the earth. Here again 
was a trace of Manichaeanism 
reminiscent of the dark mood of 
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Thomas Hardy; but in Robinson it 
seemed a whimsy rather than a 
conviction. What he did fear and 
hate was the coming of Communis- 
tic or Socialistic servitude, which 
he imagined would sweep away the 
last vestiges of Christian civiliza- 
tion. His was the mood of Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World rather 
than that of Monsignor Benson’s 
Lord of the World. He did not have 
the illumination and the comfort of 
an indestructible city of God. 

He was greatly interested in the 
fact that I was a Catholic, and often 
asked me what the attitude of the 
Church was on this or that subject. 
“I have been comparing you to So- 
and-So,” he said one day, mention- 
ing another Catholic writer he had 
known. “Your religion seems to 
make you happy. He used to seem 
worried about it. How was that?” 
I was unable to explain, not know- 


ing what So-and-So had been wor- 


ried about. I was more interested 
in trying to find out what had kept 
Robinson from becoming a Catholic, 
when he had gone back to Catholic 
times for so many of his themes, 
and held so many beliefs in com- 
mon with us. I hoped to have a 
chance, without being importunate 
or impertinent, to tell him that what 
he needed to make him a happy 
man, if not a complete artist, was 
the Faith. I wanted to ask the old 
question, “What think you of 
Christ?” Somehow he always man- 
aged to shy off at that point, as 
though he anticipated danger or dis- 
comfort in the turn the conversa- 
tion might take. 

One morning he came down to 
breakfast looking rather haggard, 
and remarked that his insomnia 
had grown worse, and that he was 
getting hardly any sleep. Now, it 
happened that during my own first 
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weeks in Peterboro I had had what 
seems to be a common experience 
with newcomers in the hills of New 
Hampshire; I had found the air so 
keen and invigorating that it was 
almost impossible to sleep. After a 
few restless nights and increasingly 
difficult days, I remembered some- 
thing a man had told me once at the 
Jesuit retreat house on Staten 
Island. “Whenever I want some- 
thing difficult,” this man had said, 
“I promise a Mass for the souls in 
Purgatory, and I always get it.” 
Remembering this, I promised the 
holy souls that if I began to get a 
reasonable amount of sleep, I would 
have a Mass said for them. That 
night and for several nights follow- 
ing I slept soundly; and I had ar- 
ranged to have the Mass said at the 
little Catholic church in Peterboro a 
day or two before Robinson told me 
of his insomnia. After a moment’s 
hesitation I decided to share my 
discovery with him, and did so. 

“If you will consent to my prom- 
ising in your name to have a Mass 
said for the souls in Purgatory,” I 
added, “I will do so, and we shall 
see what happens.” 

“That’s a little beyond me,” said 
Robinson, with a smile that was 
half puzzled, half amused, “but I’ve 
reached the point where I am ready 
to try any prescription.” 

I promised to have a Mass said, 
in‘his name, for the souls in Purga- 
tory. 

The next morning I thought he 
looked more cheerful at breakfast, 
and asked how he had slept. 

“Very well, thank you,” he said 
rather absent-mindedly. Then he 
remembered about the poor souls, 
and said, “Oh, yes, the souls in Pur- 
gatory! Well, I’m sorry to have to 
disappoint you, but I think it was 
because I didn’t take my customary 
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cup of coffee after dinner last night. 
I’ve concluded that that was at the 
bottom of it.” 

“A. yery poor conclusion,” I re- 
torted, “and one exceedingly unfair 
to the holy souls. If you are going 
to give them a chance, you will have 
to drink your coffee as usual after 
dinner tonight. Take a big cup. 
Take two, if you like.” 

So Robinson drank a large cup of 
coffee that night, and every night 
thereafter. I waited a few days, and 
then inquired: 

“Well, how have you been sleep- 
ing lately?” 

“Very well,” he said. I think he 
had forgotten the poor souls again. 
“In fact, better than I have in 
years.” Then he remembered, and 
looking at me with some astonish- 
ment, asked: 

“Walsh, what is all this about the 
souls in Purgatory? I thought it 
was a sort of joke, but I see there is 
something more in it. Explain it to 
me.” 

I did so‘as best I could, and at the 
first opportunity had the Mass said 
for him. Every now and then dur- 
ing the rest of the summer I would 
ask about his sleeping, and always 
got the same response: his insomnia 
seemed to have disappeared. 

As the time approached for him 
to return to Boston, where he usual- 
ly spent the autumn in preparation 
for hibernating in New York, he be- 
gan to show some curiosity about 
the progress of my biography. One 
day he said, with the shy hesitancy 
characteristic of him: 

“If you have any manuscripts 
you’d like to show me, I’d be very 
glad to read them.” 

My Isabella had not reached the 
stage in which I cared to show it to 
anybody; but it happened that I had 
brought with me, for occasional re- 
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vision, a play in blank verse called 
Shekels, since then renamed Thirty 
Pieces of Silver, which I had written 
in 1926 at the suggestion of Father 
Gillis. I should have been only too 
glad to have Robinson’s opinion of 
it, but knowing how many people 
were hounding him, and how he dis- 
liked having to read their manu- 
scripts, I had never thought of ask- 
ing him to read it. Now I produced 
it promptly. 

He looked a little discouraged 
when he saw that it was a much 
smudged, interlined carbon copy on 
thin paper, and in five acts of blank 
verse. However he was game. 

“I’m pretty busy this week trying 
to finish a poem,” he explained, 
“but I'll read a scene or two every 
day for the next few days.” 

The next day he told me that he 
had read the whole thing, and liked 
it. This of course pleased me great- 
ly. But I was no less interested in 
another effect the play had on him, 
and a rather revealing one. It was 
a Lenten drama, whose principal 
actors were St. Peter and St. John, 
Judas, Caiphas and Annas; but 
Robinson pounced at once on a 
minor character, Nicodemus, the 
midnight disciple, and apparently 
gave a great deal of thought to him 
for several days. 

“I find him most interesting,” he 
said. “I don’t know why—I never 
thought much about him before.” 

I didn’t know, either, at that time, 
but I think I do now. Robinson 
himself was a sort of Nicodemus, 
secretly attracted to Christ, venerat- 
ing Him enormously but a little 
afraid of his own veneration, 
afraid to analyze it too much. A 
few days later he told me that he 
had written a poem on Nicodemus; 
would I like to hear it? Would I! 
He seemed genuinely pleased — he 
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was as simple, unaffected and hum- 
ble as a child—and leading me into 
his room, he gave me the solitary 
chair, seated himself on the bed, 
and began to read the poem. 

There was no eloquence in his 
voice, none of the self-satisfaction 
with which Tennyson used to in- 
sist upon reading his works to 
American visitors, none of the sing- 
ing quality with which Edna St. 
Vincent Millay so obviously enjoyed 
chanting her sonnets. Robinson 
read his blank verse more like a 
schoolboy who has been ordered to 
recite, and would rather be doing 
anything else in the world. His 
voice was weak, tired, diffident, 
pitched at a rather high monotone. 
It was not a very impressive per- 
formance in one way, but in another 
it was memorable and touching. I 
can see him now, squinting over his 
manuscript. It had been done with 
pencil, in his exceedingly small 
handwriting, in neat regular lines, 
with every revision inserted after a 
careful erasure—a method not very 
helpful to future students of his 
prosody, for only his afterthoughts 
remained. All his poems were writ- 
ten thus, and sent off to a typist in 
Boston who could decipher his 
script. Now and then, as he read, 
he would hesitate over a word, rub- 
bing his forehead with his long fin- 
gers as if embarrassed. When he 
had finished he stopped and gazed 
blankly at me through the tops of 
his bifocals. 

I liked the poem greatly. I en- 
joyed it again in The Yale Review 
the following year, and yet again 
when it appeared as the title piece 
of Robinson’s last volume but one 
in 1932. I still wonder, as I read it 
over, whether he himself, in carry- 
ing his two characters so objective- 
ly through their interesting dia- 
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logue, ever thought of himself as 
Nicodemus. It will be remembered 
that he has that personage ask the 
High Priest: 


“What has truth done to us 

That we must always be afraid of it, 

As of a monster with a shape un- 
known 

To man, prowling at night and 
breathing fire? 

The truth is not like that; we are 
like that— 

Or would be if we were not so little. 

Not all Jerusalem creeping in one 
skin 

Would make a monster for this man 
to fear. 

One fiery word of truth would pierce 
and frighten 

Jerusalem then as now. We are 
afraid, 

Caiphas; and our flawed com- 
placency 

Is a fool’s armor against revelation. 

Why must we turn ourselves away 
from it? 

If you and I together should stand 
with him, 

For all to see, who knows what we 
should see!” 


Caiphas, the Pharisee, ridicules 
this plea, and ends with the taunt: 


“When he is chained, or stoned, or 

crucified, 

As like enough he will be if you let 
him, 

You and your sorrow may be seen, 
too late, 

Mourning where safety and neces- 
sity 

Have buried him. But you will 
never be seen 

With him beside you in Jerusalem. 

I know you, Nicodemus.” 


Nicodemus replies: 
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“God help me, Caiphas, 

If I am what you see. If you are 
right, 

I am not worth my name.” 

“As one of us, 

Caiphas answered, and his words 
were calm— 

“As one of us, I see you, Nicodemus, 

True to our laws and hearts, and to 
our God, 

Who chastened even Moses when he 
faltered, 

And held him out of Canaan. Am I 
right? 

Why, surely I am right. 
ways right. 

If I were wrong, I should not be a 
priest.” 


I am al- 


The poem then concludes: 


“Caiphas rubbed his hands together 
slowly, | 
Smiling at Nicodemus, who was 


holding 

A black robe close to him and feel- 
ing it . 

Only as darkness that he could not 
see. 

All he could see through tears that 
blinded him 

To Caiphas, to himself, and to all 
men 

Save one, was one that he had left 
alone, 

Alone in a bare room, and not 
afraid.” 


Yes, there must have been some- 
thing of Nicodemus in E.A., though 
he was probably not aware of it; 
and in one of the last conversations 
we had on the subject I ventured to 
tell him that I wondered why a man 
of his views did not follow them to 
a logical conclusion; in short, why 
he was not a Catholic. He replied 
that while he respected the Catho- 
lic Church for the good it had done 
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culturally and otherwise, he did not 
feel that it represented the teach- 
ings of Christ. When I asked just 
when and how he thought the 
change had taken place, he said: 

“Paul changed the teachings of 
Jesus. He introduced an ascetical 
element that had not been there.” 

I then asked just what teachings 
of our Lord St. Paul had changed. 

Robinson pondered a moment. I 
can still see the look of bewilder- 
ment and embarrassment that came 
over his face as he realized that 
he had forgotten just what those 
teachings were. He was an honest 
man, and he had made the state- 
ment about St. Paul in good faith, as 
it had been made to him, perhaps, 
by some teacher at Harvard years 
before, or in some German book of 
“higher criticism” pored over in 
his youth. But he could not remem- 
ber any changes that St. Paul had 
made, nor could he mention any 
specific contribution St. Paul had 
made to ascetic teachings of the 
primitive Church. I was sorry for 
him, and felt that if I said much 
more I might offend him, and lose 
the advantage I had gained. Yet I 
could not resist directing his atten- 
tion to a curious inconsistency in 
his thinking. 

“You are a tolerant man, and 
have been successful in interpreting 
all sorts of characters,” I said. “I 
suppose you have imagined yourself 
as a Mohammedan—?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Or a Jew?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Or a Buddhist?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you ever try to imagine 
yourself as a Catholic?” 

There was another pained silence. 
Robinson then said, positively, “No, 
I never did.” 
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“Doesn’t that seem rather strange 
to you?” 

“I suppose it is,” he admitted. 
“Yes, it is strange.” 

“It seems very strange to me,” I 
replied, “considering all the Catholi- 
cism that is in your mind and heart, 
and how much more you owe to the 
Church than to Mohammed or to 
Buddha. Try it sometime.” 

And with that we parted. 

I met him once in New York the 
following winter, and had a brief 
but enjoyable chat, but as I was 
working on my Isabella until the 
summer of 1930, I had no time for 
correspondence, and did not return 
to the Colony that year. Just be- 
fore the book came out, however, I 
wrote him about it, and about other 
matters, and received the following 
in reply: 


“Room 411 
“30 Ipswich Street 
“Boston, October 25, 1930 


“Dear Walsh 

“I am glad to know that your 
book is done and coming out and 
shay be greatly interested to see 
what you have been doing. It must 
have been the devil of a piece of 
work, as almost anything is that 
amounts to much. I am not likely 
to be in New York much before the 
middle of December, but shall be 
very glad to see you if you are there 
during the winter. I think the souls 
in Purgatory must remember me, 
for I am sleeping fairly well. I 
came back from the woods com- 
pletely tired out, and a nasty attack 
of lumbago put on the finishing 
touches. But I am better now. I 
am sending you my new book, 
which I hope will not bore you. 

“Yours sincerely 
“E. A. Robinson.” 
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The book he sent me was The 
Glory of the Nightingales, which | 
read more than once with interest 
and enjoyment, and so wrote him. 
When Isabella was published in No- 
vember, I sent him a copy, and 
presently received the following 
acknowledgment, dated December 
2d: 


“Dear Walsh 

“I have been feeling so mean this 
fall that any serious reading has 
been almost out of the question till 
recently — which accounts for my 
delay in acknowledging your fine 
book on Isabella. I began it the 


other day and have found it ex- 
tremely interesting and well done. 
I appreciate and respect the enor- 
mous amount of work that it repre- 
sents and congratulate you for do- 
ing so large and difficult a thing so 


well. Before getting to it myself, I 
lent it to a learned friend of mine 
who has read almost everything and 
had from him nothing but praise of 
it. The frankly Catholic point of 
view will trouble some readers, but 
that needn’t trouble you. If you 
have ‘read and reread’ my last poem, 
you have done about all that I could 
possibly ask. I’m greatly pleased to 
know that you like it. The notices 
of it have been good and bad—in 
New York mostly bad, and I should 
say not very intelligent. Some one 
in ‘America’ seems to like it, as you 
say. I hope to get to New York in 
about two weeks, and shall be glad 
to see you if you appear. 
“Yours very truly 
“E. A. Robinson.” 


Soon after that I sent him a 
copy of an unusual book on the 
Resurrection called Who Moved 
the Stone? which I thought might 
clarify his ideas on the primitive 
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Church, all the more so since its au- 
thor was not a Catholic. He wrote 
me about this on January 15, 1931: 


“Dear Walsh 

“I have seen many favorable no- 
tices of Who Moved the Stone? and 
am glad to have it, especially as a 
gift from you. I haven’t yet felt fit 
to read it, or anything else more 
profound than a detective story or 
two, but I shall soon get round to it. 
The part of your letter that inter- 
ests me most is what you say about 
publishing your play—which surely 
should be published. You will re- 
member that I read it under the 
worst possible conditions—in a 
blurred carbon on thin paper, while 
I was working at full steam—and 
that it held me from start to finish. 
I rather expected, on general prin- 
ciples, to find it hard going, and was 
most pleasantly surprised. 

“With all good wishes always 

“Yours sincerely 
“E. A. Robinson.” 


I don’t know whether he ever got 
around to reading the book on the 


Resurrection. I do know that the 
the play was not published, though 
it was acted here and there by ama- 
teurs; and that I was surprised and 
touched when, on going to see the 
vice-president of Macmillan’s about 
it, I found that he had already heard 
of it from Robinson, who had writ- 
ten urging him to publish it, with- 
out saying a word to me; nor had I 
ever asked him to do so. 

I saw Robinson once more, in 
September, 1931, when I went back 
to the MacDowell Colony for three 
weeks to finish a piece of work, and 
to visit with Sister Ignatia at The 
Magnificat office in Manchester, a 
few miles away. On one of those 
early fall evenings Robinson read 
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me a long narrative poem he had 
written, called Ponce de Leon. It was 
an account of the dying hours of the 
great explorer, chiefly in the form of 
a conversation he had with an old 
Spanish priest, who was also a 
physician. Robinson wanted to 
know what I, as a Catholic, thought 
of his priest. 

The poem was one of his best. I 
had only one criticism to make. I 
had never thought of Ponce de Leon 
as a bad man; still, I had to grant 
an artist’s privilege to imagine any 
historical possibility. There was, 
however, what seemed to me a seri- 
ous inconsistency. When Ponce de 
Leon said that he was going to die, 
and had committed many bloody 
atrocities which troubled his con- 
science, the priest bade him cheer 
up, it might not be as bad as he 
thought; and advised him to listen 
to the sound of hope in the slow 
waves on the shore. When the dy- 
ing man insisted that he had com- 
mitted murders, the old Father said: 


“Oh, this is bitterness, my lord! 

You may be feeling winds you never 
made. 

I have heard many legends of 
Ovando, 

Of Roldan and of Esquival, and 
others, 

And their extremities, but fewer of 
you 

And yours. There may be gratitude 
unspoken 

For you in some dark hearts, and 
silent thanks 

For thoughts and acts that you may 
have forgotten; 

And you may still go back, and find 
them there.” 


When Leon still persisted, the 
priest reminded him in a fine pas- 
sage that 
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“There are voices also, 
Saying that if this world is only 


this, 

We are remarkable animate acci- 
dents, 

And are all generated for a most 

Remorseless and extravagant sacri- 
fice 

To an insatiate God of nothing at 
all— 

Who is not mine, or yours.” 


I told Robinson that no priest I 
had ever met or heard of would con- 
sole a dying man by telling him to 
listen to the sound of hope in the 
slow waves on the shore. If the 
man insisted he was a murderer, 
and obviously was mortally wound- 
ed, a Spanish priest or any priest 
would have told him that even if his 
sins were as red as scarlet, they 
would be forgiven upon repentance; 
that Christ had died for him, and 
that the merits of Christ would save 
him, and so on. Let him make his 
confession and throw himself on the 
mercy of our Lord. 

Robinson could not bring himself 
to make any such change. I then 
said that if I were writing the poem 
(since he asked my opinion) I 
would either make the priest talk 
like a priest, or let him be only a 
doctor. He seized upon that sug- 
gestion and changed the priest to a 
physician. 

Afterwards, when I read the poem 
in print (he published it with Nico- 
demus in 1932) I was inclined to re- 
gret this criticism; for toward the 
end Robinson had inserted some 
lines—or else I had not previously 
noticed them enough—in which the 
priest said: 


“There is no cry for haste, 
Yet when you have revealed your 
memories 


To your confessor, and have made 
your peace 

With God, you will be wiser, and be 
done 

With fear, which I see written on 
you still...” 


De Leon then admitted it was just 
as well he had not found his foun- 
tain. Reconciled to dying, he 
added: 


“Now let me say to God all that He 
knows 

Of me that I may say. 
knows 

A little more of me than I remem- 
ber.” 


I hope He 


He smiled, closed his eyes, and 
then opened them to say that he 
was ready—presumably for his con- 
fession. I then saw what I had not 
seen when Robinson read the poem 
to me: that since both the priest 
and the penitent knew that the con- 
fession was to follow immediately, 
the priest might have consoled him 
in any words that charity or cour- 
tesy suggested. I wrote Robinson 
that it might be just as well, it 
might even be better, to let the doc- 
tor be a priest. But I was too late. 
The poem is on the whole very Cath- 
olic. But for my impatience, per- 
haps, it might have been more so. 

In 1931 I wrote Robinson, on re- 
ceiving a copy of his Matthias at the 
Door from him, that I enjoyed it 
very much, but that I found a note 
of something akin to despair in 
some of his work, and wished he 
had a faith that would save him 
from it. He replied November 23, 
1931: 


“Dear Walsh 
“Please don’t think too ill of me 
for my delay in acknowledging your 
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letter, which interested me greatly. 
Matthias doesn’t seem quite so 
gloomy to me as it does to you, 
though perhaps it would if I saw 
things just as you do. Unfortunate- 
ly for me, no religion can quite put 
away the darkness that has always 
been over the earth, though convic- 
tions can lighten it to a considerable 
extent. You don’t have to be told 
that I say this with all respect for 
your Church, and for all the good 
that it has done, and is doing and 
will continue to do. It is the only 
real Church that is left; and I don’t 
see how there can be another 
Church founded on and rebuilt from 
all the evangelical ruins that are 
scattered over this country and 
Europe. The Church of England, 
there and here, is a highly respect- 
able club, but I shouldn’t call it 
much more. In the meantime. . 
I am glad that you are alive. I know 
that your play will find its public, 
for the thing itself is in it. Am also 
glad that Isabella is coming out in 
England.- I hope to see you this 
winter, 328 E. 42. 
“Yours very truly 
“E. A. Robinson.” 


I had only one more letter from 
him, so far as I can remember. He 
sent me a copy of Nicodemus when 
it came out in 1932, with the Ponce 
de Leon and several other poems; 
and in writing my thanks, I told 
him of the birth of my son Peter on 
October 15th. What else I said I 
don’t remember, but I am afraid, 
from his reply of November 16th, 
that it was another impertinent re- 
mark about the despair that cropped 
out here and there in his work. He 
wrote me: 


“Dear Walsh 
“First of all let me congratulate 
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you on the advent of your son, who 
is far more important than a book. 
I read your letter with much pleas- 
ure, for it makes me believe that 
you found pleasure in Nicodemus. 
I am still inclined to believe that the 
doctor in Ponce de Leon is safer as 
a doctor, and so, in spite of your 
doubts, I still have to thank you for 
suggesting this change. I shall be 
glad to know what your friend the 
priest thinks about it. I am pleased 
with all you say of the other poems 
—though I didn’t detect, or feel, 
anything like despair in my work. 
If it is there, it ought not to be, for 
it isn’t in me. On the other hand, 
I doubt if there is in me a latent pos- 
sibility of singing obvious hymns of 
joy. For while I see this life as only 
a contributory phenomenon in its 
relation to life itself, I’m afraid 
there is too much Adamic bile in me 
to permit an altogether different ex- 
pression of my faith—which, in its 
way, is probably as strong as yours. 
I cannot see materialism, so-called, 
as anything but short - sighted 
damned nonsense. Good luck to 
you, and to you all, and to the novel, 
which I shall want to read. 
“Yours very sincerely 
“E. A. Robinson.” 


What with the depression, and 
moving to New York, and trying to 
get my novel finished, I have no 
recollection of answering this letter, 
and I never heard from Robinson 
again. While I was correcting the 
proofs of the novel in April, 1935, I 
heard, with sorrow, that he had 
been ill for a long time, and was not 
expected to recover. Telephoning 
to the hospital where he was, I was 
told that no one was allowed to see 
him. A day or two later he was 
dead. I shall always regret not hav- 
ing continued our correspondence. 
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For seven years now he has been 
beyond argument. I still like to 
think of him as Nicodemus, and 
wish he had openly professed a 
stronger faith in Christ. On the 
other hand, I remember that St. 
John tells us how, after the Cruci- 
fixion, “Nicodemus also came (he 
who at the first came to Jesus by 
night) bringing a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about an hundred pound 
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weight.” It may be that a fine mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes was found 
in Robinson’s work, when all was 
said and done, and still more in his 
charitable heart and deepest in- 
tention, never expressed in poetry, 
perhaps never in any words, even 
to his shy New England self. I al- 
ways include him in my Memento 
for the dead; and perhaps the holy 
souls do not forget him either. 


THE MYSTIC 


By Nancy MIDDLETON AMAN 


Tonicut the world is heavy upon me... 


I am the Transfigured, and 


the 
the 
the 
the 
the betrayer. 


am 
am 
am 
am 
am 


spastic struggling in the street. 
God blasphemed, and 
blasphemer. . 

Love defiled, and 


am the Crucified, and 


am Pilate. 


I am the Living Water, and 


It is I who thirst. 
I am the Bread, and 
It is I who hunger. 


I am the Companion, and 


It is I who am lonely. 


I am the Host, and 


It is I who am without shelter. 


Tonight the world is heavy upon me, 
Not I, but Christ who liveth in me... . 





TO THINK OF COFFEE 


By MARGARET MEAGHER 


HORTAGE and rationing have 

lately focused attention on cer- 
tain favored articles in the Ameri- 
can dietary, hitherto abundant and 
cheap. To take one thing at a 
time, coffee rationing may be just 
below our horizon, so this seems a 
favorable moment “to think of cof- 
fee,” the drink that “is drunken by 
men who will never be drunk,” 
sings Gilbert Chesterton. 

Though known in the Orient for 
five or six centuries, coffee does not 
step across the threshold of West- 
ern civilization until 1615, at Ven- 
ice. There are enthusiasts who 
would bracket coffee’s introduction 
to Western man with the inven- 
tion of the telescope, the microscope 
and other implements of science. 
Through its. power of banishing 
sleep, annihilating fatigue, and 
throwing the mental faculties into 
higher gears, coffee has co-operated 
with modern illumination to ex- 
pand humanity’s working-day from 
twelve to a potential twenty-four 
hours. The tempo, the complexity, 
the tension of modern life, call for 
something that can perform the 
miracle of stimulating brain activ- 
ity, without evil, habit - forming 
after effects. Only three such non- 
alcoholic beverages—tea, coffee and 
cocoa—have appeared in response 
to this need. 

Medieval civilization was coffee- 
less, and, “’twas lacking to Vir- 
gil.” The Greeks had no word for 
it, although no other than the 
French Encyclopedists have toyed 
with the notion that coffee was the 
magical drug used by Helen to com- 


fort Telemachus and the other 
guests of Menelaus when they wept 
over sorrowful memories. To para- 
chute from the Odyssey to the Dia- 
logues of Plato, one conjectures 
that coffee might have given the 
argument in the Symposium a dif- 
ferent turn had it been known to 
Agathon, the host at that famous 
stag-party. Certainly the rosy- 
fingered dawn would have discov- 
ered fewer sleep-drugged heads 
bowed over the banqueting table. 
As for Socrates he needed no other 
stimulant than dialectics. 

It may be a depressing reflection 
for the prohibitionists, but this 
anti-Bacchic drink, used to rout all 


forms of alcohol, derives its name 
from an Arabic word for wine, 
qahwah, through the Turkish, 
kahveh. Fanciful legends are woven 
around the origins of both tea and 
coffee, but they all turn on the in- 
somnia produced by the leaves or 


fruit of a mysterious plant. The 
discovery of tea is linked with the 
heavenly contemplation of a Hindu 
ascetic. One of the coffee legends 
is a grotesque, presenting the 
strange midnight gambols of a flock 
of goats, refusing to be tucked into 
their little white beds, by a weary 
shepherd, who finally investigates 
the cause of this goatish night-club, 
and finds the berry-laden coffee 
shrub. 

In Africa, the native home of cof- 
fee, it is still used as a food, 
greased balls of ripe berries form- 
ing a day’s ration to cheer the 
spirits and temper the muscles. 
One is reminded here of the used 
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tea-leaves once spread on the bread 
sandwiches of the Westminster 
schoolboys in London, to eke out 
their diet. Hailed as the Black 
Apollo, as the gift of heaven, con- 
demned as a poison, cast out as a 
destroyer of civic and domestic 
peace, a glance at a coffee bibliogra- 
phy will reveal a checxered, even a 
stormy career. There |are treatises 
in all tongues, classic, modern, 
oriental, establishing coffee as a 
potent antidote for the plague, for 
smallpox, for malaria, as a remedy 
for diseases of the vital organs, as a 
prolonger of human life. Other 
voices, declarative, interrogative, 
exclamatory, depict the dread con- 
sequences of drinking coffee—a 
slow poison, shortening man’s all 
too brief span of earthly existence. 
As late as 1819, a “Moral Instruc- 
tor” warns the coffee-drinker of 


“decay of health and hectic fever” 


—whatever that may be. The sev- 
enteenth century formulas for mak- 
ing sugared coffee medicine, or 
“electuaries,” and very nasty they 
seem to have been, are obsolete, 
but news from the modern labora- 
tory, it is said, reports coffee as 
highly successful in treating ma- 
laria and its kin—a fortunate dis- 
covery now that sources of qui- 
nine are closed to us. 

The scientific name of the “kick” 
in both coffee and tea—in caffeine 
and theine—looks like the official 
calling card of a high explosive. 
Trimethyldioxypurin is the name 
of the super-boss in coffee who hur- 
ries to our central nervous system 
—to the brain and the spinal cord 
—and tells it to deliver the goods 
and be quick about it. Near Africa, 
there is a tribe of pacifist coffee 
shrubs, without “a kick in a car- 
load,” to paraphrase a well-known 
slogan. Those unfortunates who 
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have an allergy to coffee should 
brew their morning cup in Mada- 
gascar and the neighboring islands, 
from the caffeine-less coffee plant. 

Man’s food, its choice, its prepa- 
ration, has never roused the crusad- 
ing spirit dormant in the human 
breast. The breakfast of apples 
fried in deep, simmering fat, the 
sodden soda biscuit, the pork sau- 
sage, have destroyed constitutions, 
and bred domestic and civic strife, 
with perfect impunity. There have 
been hints that if Queen Elizabeth 
had breakfasted on coffee and rolls 
instead of beer and bacon, the death 
warrant of Mary Queen of Scots 
might never have been signed. No 
white ribbon brigade was ever or- 
ganized to ban soda biscuit and 
fried apples under pain of fine and 
imprisonment, proffering menus of 
shredded wheat and a banana. It 
is always man’s potations that kin- 
dle the fires of reform, and start epi- 
thets flying like brickbats — the 
Demon Rum, Coffee the breeder of 
Dissension, etc. 

Within a decade after coffee was 
introduced to the people of Mecca, 
Arabia, learned theologians found 
it guilty of harming not only the 
body but the soul of the drinker. 
The viceroy, Khair Bey, doubtless 
afflicted with an allergy for coffee, 
sustained the findings of the con- 
clave, the coffee houses were 
burned and men sent to prison. 
Coffee prohibition was in flower 
until Selim I. reversed the decree, 
restored coffee to civic life and 
eliminated medical opposition by 
hanging two Persian doctors. The 
tide of coffee prohibition was soon 
breaking over Constantinople, the 
preachers crying, “Mosques are 
empty while coffeehouses are full!” 
the rulers protesting, “Coffee breeds 
the spirit of criticism and sedition.” 
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Bootlegging, speakeasies, arrests 
followed, and again came into action 
the direct methods of the oriental 
despot with lawbreakers. Coffee 
bibbers and bootleggers were sewn 
up in leather sacks and tossed into 
the Bosphorus. The use of coffee 
increased steadily in the slow-paced 
East, and by the sixteenth century, 
a Turkish law made the denial of 
strong coffee by the husband a valid 
ground for the wife to sue for a 
divorce. 

Coffee encountered some rough 
bits of road in Europe, in spite of 
its vogue among the classes, and, 
when prices favored them, among 
the masses. Sweden in the early 
eighteenth century tried heavy 
taxes and confiscation. Frederick 
the Great of Prussia exclaimed in 
1777, “What’s this nonsense about 
coffee drinking! I was brought up 
on bread soaked in beer and I have 
Many battles have 


done very well. 
been won by beer-nourished sol- 


diers. Coffee-drinkers cannot be 
depended upon to endure hardship 
or beat the enemy.” Coffee re- 
mained, however, to be a rival of 
beer. Under the genial Charles II. 
of England the London coffee- 
houses were closed as “seminaries 
of sedition,” only to be reopened in 
a few days. 

As the coffee-drinker could be 
“both sober and merry,” the bev- 
erage was summoned to the aid of 
Lady Temperance, thus to prove the 
friend of wife and mother. Yet the 
London housewives actually peti- 
tioned the government against cof- 
feehouses, listing among their 
grievances the loitering of the hus- 
band when sent on errands. “The 
working-men,” the petition stated, 
“loiter a whole day in the coffee- 
house while their children cry for 
bread” — another version of the 
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well-known “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room,” or “Ten Days in a Coffee- 
house”! The coffeehouse murder 
chronicled by Horace Walpole, 
April 8, 1779, should give no aid and 
comfort to the opposition, for the 
rejected lover who shot Miss Martha 
Wray at the Bedford Coffeehouse, 
had been taking only an eight- 
eenth-century soft drink — capil- 
laire, syrup of sugar flavored with 
orange-flower. 

The conventions for the prepara- 
tion and drinking of coffee in the 
East are fewer and less elaborate 
than the ritual for drinking Honor- 
able Tea, but there are restrictions, 
quasi - religious, little changed 
through the centuries. Only a man 
may officiate at the coffee cere- 
mony, at the roasting, grinding and 
brewing. Strangely enough, a full 
cup offered a guest is an insult, sig- 
nifying “Drink and depart.” “Fill 
the cup for your enemy,” is a pro- 
verb. A third cup is even more 
sinister—it constitutes a threat of 
death. More and more we begin to 
favor the Western breakfast, where 
one may indulge in coffee without 
such unpleasant implications. Also 
one may put sugar in the cup with- 
out falling under suspicion of 
lunacy. Lady Hester Stanhope, 
niece of the great Earl of Chatham, 
and inveterate traveler, sugared her 
beverage and heard her Arab hosts 
whisper, “She is mad!” The Greeks 
poured libations of wine, the Arabs 
used coffee. When Lady Hester, 
flouting convention, rode unveiled 
through the Moslem population of 
Damascus, the whole bazaar stood 
up—not so easy to do in the chair- 
less East—and instead of strewing 
roses poured coffee in her path. 

“The Englishman of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centu- 
ries was pleasantly gregarious,” 
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writes Agnes Repplier—not merely 
sociable, but gregarious. For a 
decade or more he demonstrated 
this quality in his coffeehouse. Peer 
might sit next to plowman, trades- 
man might elbow gentry, a judge 
might unconsciously be the vis-a- 
vis of a highwayman. One of the 
old printed rules reads, 


“For you may seat you anywhere, 
There’s no respect of persons 
here.” 


For a penny any man could enter, 
light his pipe at the always ready 
wax taper and have the freedom of 
the place. For twopence he could 
drink coffee and read the news- 
papers. The Englishman’s “old 
school tie” was happily far in the 
future, and men of intelligence 
sought their favorite coffeehouse 
for news, exchange of ideas, and to 
listen to the contests of the wits. 
There were plenty of burning topics 
—the wars of Louis XIV. and dy- 
nastic struggles abroad, and politi- 
cal unrest at home, with sovereign 
power passing from king to parlia- 
ment. The newspapers — midgets 
compared with our modern giants 
—confined themselves to news, of- 
fering no views. Men made their 
own editorials on the spot and 
listened to the editorials of others 
given viva voce. What an oppor- 
tunity it was, for the outlay of one 
penny, to hear Lord Gage “ha- 
rangue daily” on the changes in the 
ministry—an item in a letter of 
Horace Walpole, January 7, 1742. 
Walpole commented also on the 
rapid staling of news and topics in 
London compared with the conti- 
nent: “What would last Pannoni’s 
a twelve-month” —an aristocratic 
coffeehouse in Florence—“‘is forgot- 
ten in London in twelve hours.” 
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The names of some of the Lon- 
don coffeehouses are linked with 
great figures in English literature 
—Addison and Steele went to But- 
ton’s, Dr. Samuel Johnson could be 
found at the Turk’s Head or at St. 
James, Dryden was faithful to 


Will’s at the end of Bow Street, 
where the best wits of the time 
gathered for mental gymnastics. 


“So great a Universitie I think there 
ne’er was any, 
In which you may a scholar be for 
spending of a Penny.” 


Anyone at Will’s was privileged to 
talk with Dryden. Dean Lockier 
told the story in later years of his 
temerity as a raw lad of seventeen 
in challenging the great man on the 
originality of the meter in one of 
the poet’s works, but the lion held 
his paw, and a lifelong friendship 
was begun. 

With the coming of the industrial 
era and the great increase of riches, 
complaints were heard that coffee- 
house company was “somewhat 
mixed.” Gilbert Chesterton makes 
witty comment on its successor, the 
modern London club—“a_ spot 
where a member may combine 
the self-indulgence of Lucullus 
with the isolation of St. Simon 
Stylites,” throwing into high relief 
the spirit of good fellowship in the 
old coffeehouses. 

The coffee shops of old Vienna 
are remembered for their charm 
and easy gaiety, but it may not al- 
ways be recalled that the man who 
opened the first one in 1683, that 
memorable year for Vienna and for 
Western Europe, not only helped to 
save the city from the Turks, but 
saved hundreds of bags of Turkish 
coffee for Vienna. The Pole, George 
Kolschitzky, risked his life as'a spy 
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to carry messages from the long- 
beleaguered city to King John 
Sobiesky of Poland, the savior of 
Vienna. When the Turkish army 
fled in haste they left opulent booty 
behind them and also their precious 
bags of coffee. Kolschitzky knew 
the value of coffee, saved it from 
destruction by the ignorant, and 
opened his coffee shop. A portrait 
statue at a street corner in the city, 
erected by the coffee makers’ guild, 
commemorates the deed. 

Every morning collective Amer- 
ica calls imperiously for its cup 
of coffee. Dean Swift’s ration— 
“once a week a cup is a neces- 
sity’—would meet with scorn. To 
supply this demand Uncle Sam im- 
ported in 1934 over one-half a bil- 
lion pounds of coffee, or from 12 to 
13 pounds per person. Our morn- 
ing cup of coffee costs over 133 mil- 
lion dollars. Coffee rationing will 
go hard with the leading coffee im- 


porting and consuming nation in 
the world. 

In the early eighteenth century, 
America—a small America then— 
called for tea, as coffee was rare and 


costly. William Penn shopped for 
coffee in New York and paid about 
$5 a pound. The first American 
coffeehouse, the King’s Arms, was 
opened in 1696 in New York City, 
and by the 1760’s, New York and 
Boston were “cradling liberty” in 
their coffeehouses. Down Virginia 
way old St. John’s Church in Rich- 
mand was helping to foster that 
promising infant. The Merchant’s 
Coffeehouse at Wall and Water 
Streets, New York, was called the 
birthplace of the Union, and the 
Green Dragon in Boston was known 
as the headquarters of the Revo- 
lution. The brew was at its old 
work of breeding unrest and dis- 
sension! 
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The poets of Arabia were the first 
to celebrate coffee—“the enemy of 
care, the friend of the scholar”— 
but its praises have since been sung 
in all the major tongues of four 
continents. A collection of the 
operas, cantatas, poems, plays, and 
essays, with coffee as the central 
theme, would form a respectable 
library. The French have been 
most eloquent. In the British Mu- 
seum is the original manuscript of 
a Latin poem, written in 1718 by 
the Abbé Guillaume Massieu—‘“Car- 
men Caffaeum” —and read before 
that august body, the French Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions. The author 
gives directions for the preparation, 
for the correct utensils, and sug- 
gests the proper atmosphere for en- 
joyment of the beverage. A can- 
tata by Fuzelier and Bernier bids 
coffee, “triumphant stream of 
sable,” drive nectar from the god’s 
own table. At the Théatre Lyrique, 
Paris, in 1861, a coffee opera, Le 
Café du Roi, was produced. 

Men of letters, poets, thinkers, 
seem about evenly divided in alle- 
giance to tea and to coffee. A Tur- 
kish proverb calls it “the milk of 
chess players and thinkers,” and ac- 
cording to a formidable Turkish 
formula, the brew should be “as 
black as hell, as sweet as love, and 
as strong as death.” The tranquil 
atmosphere of the tea table and its 
hissing urn are diffused throughout 
Cowper’s “Task,” but the crackling 
wit, the keen satire, the brisk action 
of Pope’s unrivaled mock heroic, 
the “Rape of the Lock,” have their 
inspiration in coffee—it is said that 
the story originated in coffeehouse 
gossip. Freshly roasted and ground 
coffee it was that gave the fillip to 
the baron’s brain, showing him “new 
stratagems” Belinda’s “radiant lock 
to gain.” 
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“For Lo! the board with cups and 
spoons is crowned, 

The berries crackle and the mill 
turns round.” 


And again, it’s 


“Coffee which makes the politician 
wise, 
And see through all things with his 
half-shut eyes.” 


Goethe’s picnic breakfast — the 
roast partridge, the wheaten rolls— 
described by Eckermann in 1827, 
was washed down with wine. The 
poet seems to have been hostile to 
coffee. When the Baroness von 
Stein upbraided him for coldness, 
he diagnosed her sufferings with 
scientific detachment — hysteria 
from an excess of strong coffee. 
Voltaire’s reputed fifty cups a day 
may cancel out the tea-drinkers’ 


heavy-weight champion, Dr. Samuel 


Johnson, but the conjunction of 
coffee and men of letters never fails 
to bring up the name of Balzac 
whose long stretches of brain work, 
from noon of one day until the late 
afternoon of the next, were sus- 
tained solely by strong black brew. 
The great French novelist took time 
off to shop all over Paris to make 
his “blend.” It is a wonder that the 
coffee advertisers have not re- 
quisitioned Balzac’s lyric praise 
found in a little-known treatise on 
stimulants. To read his testimonial 
is to conclude that successful au- 
thorship may be equated with plenty 
of strong coffee. In modern phrase, 
Balzac asserts that coffee mobilizes 
the intellectual faculties in an all- 
out drive to get the novel, epic, play, 
article, editorial, or what-not, writ- 
ten on schedule time. Ideas come 
in battalions, logic brings up the 
heavy tanks, while artesian wells of 
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memory spout in a generous flow. 
Perhaps Balzac found it as simple 
as that—and there’s his Comédie 
Humaine to prove it! 

Gustave Flaubert’s unique tribute 
to coffee may be found somewhere 
in his untranslated letters from the 
East. Inspired by the delicious 
brew encountered on his travels, he 
resolved, he wrote, to build a tem- 
ple to coffee on his return to his 
villa at Croiset on the Seine. 
“Riches,” said Swift to his Vanessa, 
“are nine parts in ten of all that is 
good in life. Drinking coffee comes 
long after health, the tenth part, but 
it constitutes the eleventh.” Some- 
times it seems that a minor Ameri- 
can poet has said pithily what many 
a coffee-drinker has thought— 
“After coffee things ain’t so bad.” 

A legend has it that Pope Clem- 
ent VIII. gave coffee his blessing. 
Appealed to by some zealots to out- 
law coffee as the favorite drink of 
the infidel Moslems, the Pope sent 
for a cup, tasted it, and pronounced 
it delicious. With his blessing he 
made it a drink fit for Christians— 
and evidently for Italian Christians, 
for in 1934, Italy consumed over 
86 million pounds. The great pon- 
tiff, Pope Leo XIII., in his eighty- 
eighth year, wrote an Horatian 
Latin poem in praise of coffee— 
“Frugality.” At the close he bids us 


“Taste the dark fluid with a dainty 
lip, 
Digestion waits on appetite as we 
sip.” } 


The annals of coffee record the 
valor of two women, one of them 
the heroine of a coffee cantata by 
the great Johann Sebastian Bach 
who turned aside in 1732 from 


1 The translation of these lines is taken from 
All About Coffee, by W. H. Ukers, p. 669. 
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fugues, Masses and chorales, to 
protest against some government 
restrictions prohibiting women 
from drinking coffee. Lieschen, the 
coffee-drinking daughter in the can- 
tata, in clear soprano roulades, re- 
plies to the threats of paterfamilias 
—“no ribbons, no hoops, no walks 
on the esplanade, no marriage 
dances” unless she gives up her 
beverage—‘I do not care. Only give 
me my coffee. And he who would 
win my favor, let me have it 
strong.” This cantata was produced 
in the 1920’s in New York City, by 
the Society of the Friends of Music, 
and again at the chapel of Union 
Theological Seminary, Columbia 
University. 

The other heroine is anonymous, 
but her inspiriting example must 
have stiffened male resistance to the 
sadistic decree of the family doctor 
when he says, “And now, no more 
coffee.” Heroine number two, 


paused on the threshold of the 
Great Specialist, and made terms: 
“Are you going to let me have my 


cup of coffee?” Shocked out of his 
presence of mind by such audacity, 
the doctor could only murmur 
brokenly, “Why certainly, my dear 
madam. Why not?” 

At this moment when the em- 
battled nations and races of the 
globe—the drinkers of tea and the 
drinkers of coffee—seem to be con- 
verging on Armageddon, one is 
tempted to try a few fanciful cate- 
gories. Can there be, as someone 
has asked before, “something be- 
sides geography and climate” that 
decrees tea for the followers of 
Buddhism —a cult of contempla- 
tion, of renunciation, aspiring to- 
ward a future state of nirvana, or 
nothingness? And, on the other 
hand, some unknown factor that as- 
signs coffee to the disciples of Mo- 
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hammedanism—a self-assertive, ag- 
gressive religion with the promise 
of a paradise, glamorous, but as 
real as concrete? 

The United States, the leading 
coffee-drinking nation of the world, 
conforming in general to the coffee- 
pattern —non-conservative, self-as- 
sertive, dynamic—is ranged with 
tea-drinking Great Britain, consum- 
ing twelve to thirteen pounds per 
person in 1933, and against Japan, 
another tea addict. Great Britain, 
wedded to her tea since the eight- 
eenth century conquest of India, is 
conservative, it is true—or was— 
but practical, aggressive, and poles 
away from the mood of contempla- 
tion. The assertiveness and dy- 
namic aggressiveness of modern 
Japan show that her ancient tea 
ritual has ceased to generate tran- 
quillity throughout her national 
life. France, a coffee bibber, sup- 
ports the thesis admirably—aggres- 
sive, intellectual (she has been 
called the colonizer of ideas) and 
non-conservative. Russia, for ages 
dreamily surveying life through the 
haze of steam from countless tea- 
brewing samovars, has thrown off 
her conservatism, and begun a lab- 
oratory experiment of political, so- 
cial and religious revolution on a 
scale hitherto unknown. Perhaps 
the forces of twentieth century civi- 
lization are acting as powerful sol- 
vents of the ancient molds, and all 
patterns are becoming fluid to form 
the stuff of a future world order. 

If at some future time coffee 
should be arraigned at the bar of 
civilization for, let us say, unduly 
enhancing the ego—‘“Coffee,” wrote 
Montesquieu in 1713, “confers on 
the drinker the consciousness of 
being four times as witty as he was 
before”—one may be sure that the 
two learned counsels, for the de- 
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fense, for the prosecution, will each 
enter court with a copy of Ukers’ 
All About Coffee under his arm— 
and “all” really means all. Thirty 
years in the making, this compen- 
dium combines encyclopedic infor- 
mation with romantic charm. Every 
aspect of coffee is dealt with, its 
function in man’s political, social 
and economic life, illustrated by a 
wealth of facsimiles, portraits and 
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prints. Like tea, coffee has through 
more than six centuries of compan- 
ionship with humanity become so 
implicated with literature, art, 
crafts, and music, that it might be 
said to form now a part of the mind 
of man. A “gentleman’s library” 
should include All About Coffee, 
and next to it should stand Agnes 
Repplier’s humorous, lyrical, and 
wholly delightful To Think of Tea. 


TO ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


By Sister Mary ADELAIDE, R.S.M. 


AS night like tawny smoke ascends and fills 

Low valleys, melts the contour of high hills, 
You leave the land, while one by one new stars 
Light earth below with points like scimitars. 
The heart of night you penetrate alone; 
You wing above sheer cliffs, straight walls of stone 
Although your ship may founder in this sea 
And time be timeless in eternity. 
To see the dawn’s clear beach of golden sand 
You pray; to swim past one new rising strand 


Of daylight. 


Thought of self no longer lingers 


While life spills through, as dust, your crafty fingers. 
Agonizing France employs your hands 


In vain research. 


Like steel the icy bands 
Possess your gear; and rudderless you wander 
Among submissive stars; your breath you squander. 
Your sturdy shoulders win against the sky: 
In boundless space the seconds freeze and die. 


Scorn life, scorn death to make the shackled free: 
Defeat fulfills itself in victory. 





A LESSON IN STATESMANSHIP 


By Ross HorrMan 


HE reign of Edward VI., of Eng- 
land — when the dam against 

the Protestant inundation broke— 
is a hard and baffling object of his- 
torical examination. It makes a 
very great demand upon the histor- 
ian’s ability to probe the depths of 
social and political disorders, and 
to enter into the psychological con- 
‘stitution of charlatans, fools, hypo- 
crites, twisters, bigots and all man- 
ner of scoundrels. No one indeed 
* can hope to study these times profit- 
ably without a good measure of the 
patience and analytical powers that 
characterize the work of M. Gustave 
Constant. About ten years ago he 
finished his now classic study of 
Henry VIII.’s schism; his second 
volume on the English Reforma- 
tion ? is even more important, part- 
ly because it illuminates a darker 
and more confused moment in Eng- 
lish history which, if not less stud- 
ied, has certainly been less compre- 
hended by historians. But the main 
reason why it is supremely good— 
and even timely—is that two points, 
little realized but of capital impor- 
tance, are brought to the front. One 
is the abysmal folly of the well- 
meaning Duke of Somerset, which 
points a lesson in statesmanship 
that always needs to be learned and 
never more than today. The other 
is the enormous influence that was 
exerted on the English Reformation 
by that disgusting boy-prodigy, Ed- 
1The Reformation in England. Vol. Il.: 
Introduction of the Reformation into England, 
Edward VI. (1547-1553). Translated by E. TF. 
Watkin. New Yerk: Sheed & Ward. 1942. 


$4.00. French Eaition, Paris: Editions “Al- 
Satia.” 1939, 


ward VI., and by a locust-like 
swarm of refugee sectaries from the 
European Continent. 

Somerset, uncle of Henry VIII.’s 
nine-year-old successor and Protec- 
tor of the Kingdom from 1547 to 
1549, represented a type of states- 
man with which the modern world 
has been repeatedly afflicted, too 
sorely and too often. His portrait 
belongs in the gallery with Philip 
of Orleans, Alexander Kerensky 
and other optimistic nincompoops 
who have not the faintest idea of 
the nature of the forces which their 
generous and sentimental enthusi- 
asms prompt them to liberate. He 
had a driving desire for the lime- 
light and loved to radiate his per- 
sonal influence in behalf of grand 
reforms, but he had no stomach 
whatever for the actual use of 
power. He conceived and sought to 
execute large projects affecting vi- 
tally the most powerful interests 
and prejudices of people in bvth 
high and low estate: schemes that 
aroused the anger of the mighty 
and excited the utopian expecta- 
tions of the weak. Yet he fancied 
he could do all this by appealing to 
reason and the spirit of moderation, 
and by conciliating rather than de- 
stroying those enemies who saw 
plainly that his success meant their 
sacrifice of things that they had no 
intention of surrendering peaceably. 
There is a disease of the soul that 
makes men act this way, and its 
name is vanity. It is not necessar- 
ily fatal to the soul’s salvation, but 
it is the sure ruin of a statesman. 

In 1547 England had a minor for 
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king with royal power vested in a 
Council, of which Somerset man- 
aged to have himself chosen head. 
For twenty years heresy had been 
growing in the country, and the 
schismatic state had been fighting 
a losing war on two fronts, against 
Papists and Protestants. The crown 
was impoverished; the aristocracy 
which had been bribed into obedi- 
ence by the loot of the monasteries 
was restive again, unappeased and 
ready for factional strife; the farms 
and villages were being steadily 
ruined by the capitalistic agrarian 
revolution that turned the land 
from tillage to sheep-raising; a so- 
cial crisis of vast dimensions and 
shot through with religious passions 
was imminent on all sides. And 
on the continent there was a great 
war, in which the Emperor Charles 
at the head of Catholic and imperi- 
alist counter-revolution was harry- 
ing the German Protestants. Strong 
government at home and a French 
alliance to hold Europe in balance 
were the obvious needs of the hour. 
But what did Somerset do? Instead 
of reaching for strong power he 
decided to make himself popular by 
promoting a “new deal” in state, 
Church, and society. He relaxed 
the crown despotism of the previ- 
ous reign in favor of a sort of “lib- 
eralism,” which encouraged every 
malcontent in the kingdom. He re- 
versed Henry VIII.’s orthodox policy 
by appeasing the Protestantizing 
element in the Church, with the in- 
sane idea of changing the national 
religion just enough to make every- 
body happy. He thought he could 
go far enough to satisfy those who 
hated Catholicism without antagon- 
izing those who were loyal to it, 
and thus hold the peace by preach- 
ing moderation to parties that re- 
garded compromise as surrender to 


Satan. At the same time, he 
launched a reform effort in” behalf 
of the distressed agricultural 
classes: an effort that could not 
possibly succeed unless sponsored 
by a strong and despotic prince. 
And to complete the program of 
follies, he made war upon the 
Scotch, which involved him with 
France—the one Power whose al- 
liance he needed. Things turned 
out very badly. The religious con- 
servatives opposed him as a traitor 
to the faith. The extreme reform- 
ers judged him a weak and con- 
temptible improviser of half-meas- 
ures. The yeomen of the west rose 
against religious innovation and 
landlord tyranny, and the agricul- 
tural laborers of East Anglia rose 
against landlord tyranny but for 
even more far-reaching changes in 
religion. *‘e was unable to answer 
their d- ~ands, or to fulfill their ex- 
pectatic s, or to moderate the pun- 
ishment which the landlord party 
inflicted on them. These risings in- 
evitably paralyzed his war effort. 
That too he bungled, for men like 
Somerset cannot make war. So 
Warwick brought him down. If 
prudence, a discernment of first 
principles in state and society, a 
realistic eye for the possible, and 
the nerve to attack enemies are the 
first requisites of competent states- 
manship—and that they are—few 
men have ever met with more just 
political deserts. 

Warwick had nothing of Somer- 
set’s magnanimity, nothing of his 
idealism, nothing of his misguided 
belief in the possibility of recon- 
ciliation with men who never for- 
give any offense and never brook 
the obstruction of their ambitions. 
In this man who now possessed the 
power were guile, a crafty cunning, 
and a positively lustful delight in 
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exercising power. He despised pop- 
ularity; he knew the book of Machi- 
avelli; and he marked down his 
enemies for the chopping block. He 
rose on the tide of a conservative 
reaction against Somerset’s light- 
minded liberalism and frivolous 
tinkering with religion; and then he 
fooled those who helped him, as 
men are always fooled when they 
raise up a master and then expect 
him to obey them. Having used 
the Right to obtain power, he put 
himself at the head of the extreme 
Left. And with good reason, for 
this fanatical minority alone knew 
what it wanted. The Henrician 
conservatives, having gone into 
schism and affirmed the royal su- 
premacy over the Church, had not 
a leg to stand on when they at- 
tempted to oppose a change of re- 
ligion dictated in the name of the 
king. Confusion struck them, but 
their enemies were not confused. 
These latter meant to loot the 
Church of its remaining wealth, to 
exploit the corrupted passions of 
bigotry and the misguided religious 
conscience of the country, and to 
put England at the head of an in- 
ternational counter-church facing 
Rome and Trent. Warwick shrewd- 
ly sensed that they were going td 
win and therefore he joined them. 
He took, of course, the most cyn- 
ical view of the religious revolution 
that was now unleashed, with all 
its hideous destruction of altars and 
loot of precious things accumulat- 
ed in a thousand years of Catholic 
worship and art. Indeed, when 
Warwick came to die he professed 
to be a Catholic and to have been 
one always; which does not sur- 
prise, since he was far too intelli- 
gent to be taken in by the con- 
temptible theological twisting of 
Cranmer and the continental sec- 


taries who flocked to Lambeth pal- 
ace. But this was the road to get- 
ting what he wanted, because War- 
wick discovered his most valuable 
tool in that enfant terrible, Edward 
VI. Flattered by Somerset and 
hailed as a new Josiah by Cranmer 
and a host of self-seeking experts 
at pious humbug, this boy-king be- 
came an unspeakably repulsive 
bigot with a mad zeal to obey the 
dictates of the sixteenth - century 
Protestant conscience at its worst. 
He became a powerful independent 
force until God in His infinite wis- 
dom and mercy removed this fif- 
teen-year-old affliction from the 
country. Warwick, who despised 
men, paid obsequious worship to 
this pitiful child, with the aim of 
getting him to divert the succes- 
sion from Catholic Mary Tudor to 
Lady Jane Grey, Warwick’s son’s 
wife. 

The story of the religious reform 
that began with Somerset’s liberal- 
ism and was carried through by a 
radicalism so violent and barbaric 
that even Cranmer was disgusted, 
appears in Constant’s calm and ob- 
jective pages as one of the most 
odious and disgraceful episodes in 
English history. As such of course 
it has long been recognized, but the 
significant thing shown here is that 
the reform was anything but “na- 
tional.” Henry VIII.’s schismatic 
Church may have represented Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical nationalism, but 
Edward’s reformation aimed at 
breaking up the country’s religious 
isolation and making it a province 
of continental Protestantism. Cran- 
mer and his party first Lutheran- 
ized the Church and then went on 
to Calvinist and Zwinglian reforms; 
and the change was due to the di- 
rect influence of German, French, 
Swiss, Dutch, Flemish, Italian, 
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Spanish and Polish refugee “intel- 
lectuals” who managed to obtain 
choice positions of the very highest 
influence at Lambeth, at the Court 
and at both the universities. It is 
significant that the Regius profes- 
sorships of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge at this time got into the 
hands of an apostate Italian, Peter 
Martyr, and the Alsatian Calvinist, 
Martin Butzer. M. Constant makes 
us acquainted with a host of people 
of this sort, who meddled with the 
most sacred things of the country 
and inspired the same kind of ridic- 
ulous veneration which an insular 
and gullible people have never 
ceased to offer to revolutionary in- 
tellectuals from the continent. Most 
Englishmen, unhappily, have not 
the slightest idea how much their 
“national” religion owes to men 
who bore such names as Osiander, 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, Cal- 
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vin, Bullinger, Tremellio, Butzer, 
Vermigli, Véron, Utenhove, Florio, 
Poulain, Micronius, Ochino and 
Laski. These were Cranmer’s flat- 
terers, instructors and agents. He 
himself, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, married a German wife while 
still a professed Catholic and for 
years before Henry VIII. died (still 
a defender of the faith) Cranmer 
was a Lutheran “fifth columnist” 
in the national and Catholic Church 
of England. When the right mo- 
ment came he stepped forth as its 
Quisling. 

What was happening in England 
in the early 1550’s bears some strik- 
ing resemblances to what is hap- 
pening in France at the present 
time. Let us hope that one day an 
English scholar will straighten the 
record for France as successfully as 
M. Constant has straightened the 
record for England. 
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By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HOPE FOR HONESTY 


 ¢ thinking over the plays which 
have failed and the scripts I have 
read during the past year, it seems 
that the greatest lack in them all 
has been honesty. Honesty in the 
characters, honesty of situation, an 
honest purpose in their creation. 
Granted that the theater has some 
immutable rules difficult to circum- 
vent which restrict its art to a cer- 
tain pattern, honesty is more fun- 
damental than a matter of tech- 
nique. A nineteenth century play 


set in the stilted confines of the 
drawing-room of an English Rec- 
tory may have been based on a 


sounder truth than the freest form 
of modern drama. Even the old 
melodramas, no matter how ex- 
travagant the story, are rooted in 
the ineluctable premise that good is 
more powerful than evil. The aver- 
age “flop” play usually has a vary- 
ing number of characters jammed 
into situations which the author 
hopes may prove startling to the 
public, hence the characters have 
no freedom of reaction and the dia- 
logue must be as forced as the plot. 
It was undoubtedly the recoil from 
the drawing-room form of comedy 
which involved the American stage 
in a realism which reached its 
nadir of repulsiveness in Native Son 
and Brooklyn, U. S. A. The tcler- 
ance with which they were received 
was explained by some critics on 
the ground that at least their char- 
acters were human. 

Mrs. Miniver, the screen play, 
seems a lesson to the theater. Its 


_tions lie in very little things. 


‘success, of course, depends largely 


upon the delicately expert direction 
and the sensitive playing of the en- 
tire company but the best of actors 
can be defeated by a dishonest 
situation. Superficially the picture 
seems to have nothing in common 
with the book but the title but when 
the London Times commissioned 
Jan Struther to write this series of 
sketches, she was asked to do it 
about an everyday family and their 
everyday life. It isn’t just because 
the Minivers are engulfed by the 
War that they pull at one’s heart. 
The new hat, the new car, the new 
rose, the boy home from college 
have already become tremendously 
important. The Dunkirk crisis re- 
lies on no explosive shots of bombs 
and disaster but on the very little 
boat setting out down the Thames 
and Mrs. Miniver waiting and the 
very tired husband. It is extraordi- 
nary sometimes what great implica- 
We 
are not sure if the present revolu- 
tion in the British social order will 
ever be more forcibly shown than 
when Dame May Whitty, as the 
feudal-minded lady of the Manor, 
disregards the judges’ award of first 
prize to herself and gives the silver 
cup for the best rose to the station 
master. 

Why can’t someone write a play 
as simple as that for the theater? 
It may be that the vacuous succes- 
sion of failures last year may force 
something more sincere out of the 
playwrights this season. Such 
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dramatists as Odets, O’Neill, Stein- 
beck, Hemingway, Hecht have en- 
compassed a hard-boiled honesty in 
the relationship of man to man 
which Anderson, Sherwood, Howard 
and O’Neill have raised to nobler 
levels but in the relationship of man 
to God, they are all timid. It is a 
happy point about Mrs. Miniver as 
it was in How Green Was My Valley 
that faith is accepted as a simple 
fact. It is that factual simplicity 
which is so impressive in The Song 
of Bernadetie which is one of the 
most extraordinary records of sanc- 
tity ever written. It is so full of 
suspense as to be something of a 
shock to the unprepared reader and 
without any suggestion of either 
piety or disbelief tells quite natural- 
ly the story of the Soubirous family 
and their daughter and Our Lady. 

Like the painter, Breughel, who 
delighted in the detail of his village 


scenes, Franz Werfel has not been ~ 


afraid to introduce us to most of the 
village of Lourdes, allotting to each 
of his characters his own sphere of 
importance. Werfel doesn’t just 
put a mustache on a policeman 
and let it go at that, his policeman 
becomes a human being whose re- 
action to Bernadette’s visions are 
an integral part of the story. Just 
so one may magnify the detail of 
any peasant in Breughel’s “Road to 
Calvary” and a new angle of hu- 
manity is revealed yet the perfect 
balance of the composition as a 
whole has not been disturbed. It is 
the cumulative interest in the reac- 
tions of these many men and wom- 
en to the sudden challenge of their 
faith which is the power of Werfel’s 
work. Simple, honest faith is the 
strength of Bernadette. So it is in 
Mrs. Miniver with the people who 
stand in the half ruined church. 

I wish it had been some Catho- 
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lic’s privilege to have written Ber- 
nadette or to have directed Mrs. 
Miniver. Perhaps it was God’s re- 


tort to anti-Semitism to have chosen 
William Wyler and Franz Werfel. 


Tuis Is THE ARMy.—Whether or 
not your heart is in the Army, it’s a 
wonderful show. It has a vigor and 
virility impossible to describe and 
performers and public seem to meet 
half way which adds to the drama. 
Naturally the music has a great deal 
to do with it. Irving Berlin has 
written melodiously as always but 
in such a direct successor to “Easter 
Parade” as “I Left My Heart in the 
Stage Door Canteen” there is that 
same rare sweetness which makes 
folk songs so precious. As for the 
more lively part of the score and the 
band, they would inspire an army of 
deaf mutes and the least to be said 
of the cast is that it never lets the 
‘music down. 

Part One is a minstrel show with 
the chorus on tiers up to the pro- 
scenium arch. Mr. Berlin’s songs 
are sung in a manner to do them 
full justice and Staff Sergeant Ezra 
Stone, Corporal Philip Truex and 
Private Julie Oshins—Julie is not a 
WAAC or even a WAVE—prove 
themselves as comedians. Part Two 
offers jugglers, acrobats and two 
ballets which are riots of laughs and 
color. Then comes the Stage Door 
Canteen with Miss Jane Cowl as 
hostess and Zorina, Joe Cook—done 
by J. Cook, Jr.—Noel Coward and 
the Lunts as guests. There is even 
Gypsy Rose Lee impersonated by 
Private Julie. Finally to a round of 
cheers there is Irving Berlin him- 
self singing “Oh, How I Hate to Get 
Up in the Morning” with some of 
the veterans of Yip Yip Yaphank. 
No wonder there is never an empty 
seat in the house. This Is the Army 
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is not only an historical event that 
we will be proud to recall but 
it’s the best revue of its kind ever 
seen. 

Thank you, Mr. Berlin! 

Staff Sergeant Ezra Stone was 
director, Private John Koenig de- 
signed sets and costumes and Pri- 
vate Robert Sidney and Corporal 
Nelson Barclift directed the dances. 
They should all be Majors.—At the 
Broadway. 


Stars ON IceE.—Once again the 
Center Theater is icebound. Sonja 
Henie and Arthur Wirtz after the 
two years’ run of Jt Happened on 
Ice are now experienced producers 
of frozen revues. But one wonders 


if even a two years’ success netted 
much profit when recalling the im- 
perial scale on which Norman Bel 
Geddes and Leonidoff (Radio City) 
staged the original production. 
Comparatively simple backgrounds 


by Bruno Maine with costumes by 
Lucinda Ballard are now substi- 
tuted for the transcendant Bel 
Geddes’ creations but there are nine 
more events than in the original 
show which means more specialty 
numbers and less ballet; less spec- 
tacle and more comedy. 

The new ballets, “Jack Frost,” 
“Autumn Leaves,” “Fox Hunt,” 
“Smart Set” and the inevitable 
“Pan-Americana” are no more strik- 
ing than their titles. “Pan-Ameri- 
cana” with the Argentine skater, 
Mayita Montez, simply proves that 
skates can’t stop a Samba; “Fox 
Hunt” offers opportunity for hur- 
dling by the company and “Autumn 
Leaves,” which vies with “Jack 
Frost” in banality, inspires a young 
solo skater to do a great deal of flut- 
tering as a fading chrysanthemum 
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pursued by the wind until she falls 
into the good old Pavlowa swan pose 
and the leaves expertly form them- 
selves into a bier shaped mound 
over her. “Speed Skaters” is the 
best ensemble number. 

Among the newcomers are the 
Wights who do a beautiful adagio- 
waltz; the Brandt Sisters, the speed- 
skater, Alex Hurd, who leaps over 
rows of barrels; a juggler whose 
mouth is always full of lighted ciga- 
rettes and Twinkle Watts, a child 
prodigy of seven. Mary Jane Yeo 
who used to be fourteen has in- 
creased in weight and maturity and 
Hertha Grossman has stepped out 
of the chorus into a very charming 
solo. Skippy Baxter is now without 
doubt the star performer. Among 
the comedians there is still the 
miniature Paul Castle and the irre- 
sistible Freddie,\ Trenkler with all 
his ridiculous truts and hops, and 
this time he really does fall into the 
audience. Happy those children 
whose seats are within his orbit! 
There is also Dr. Nelles with his 
spindle legs and the Three Rookies 
who can skate forward and slide 
backwards at the same time. But 
supreme above all are the Four 
Bruises. The pace of these incom- 
parably rowdy clowns is prestis- 
simo and as nothing funnier has 
ever been devised than their act 
with the mops and pails and them- 
selves as charwomen, they very sen- 
sibly have never changed it except 
for an accretion of laughs. If not 
as rarely beautiful from the spec- 
tacular point of view as the first 
production, Stars on Ice has more 
variety and hence may be even more 
popular. It will be a haven for 
parents—and many others.—Atft the 
Center. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FATHER. — To enter 
the cast as one of the little Days is 
now becoming a regular prepara- 
tory course for juvenile actors.—At 
the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister EILeen. — It has now 
carried its laughs to the Martin 
Beck. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — There 
are few members left of the original 
cast except the corpses.— At the 
Fulton. 


December 


BuITHE Spirit.—The very clever 
company were given a week’s holi- 
day in August as it seems evident 
that Noel Coward’s satire on Spirit- 
ualism will run another winter.—At 
the Booth. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss. — Judy Adams and 
her family, who were born in The 
New Yorker, are the center of a very 
pleasant comedy.—At the Lyceum. 


Sons 0’ Fun.—From 8 Pp. M. on, 
the audience participate in the 
spoofing that is sometimes funny 
and usually tough at the Winter 
Garden. 

February 


ANGEL STREET.—An unusual 
melodrama with a very unusual 
cast.—At the John Golden. 


Let’s Face It.—Danny Kaye in 
the musical version of the old farce, 


Cradle Snatchers. The show is 


tough and lavish.—At the Imperial. 


May 


PRioRITIES OF 1942.—Supervaude- 
ville with three comedians from the 
radio and what is most important, 
Paul Draper in his dances. Hazel 
Scott is out and so are the extraordi- 
nary trained dogs whose place has 
now been taken by the mule who 
kicked Ed Wynn. Perhaps the jokes 
have mellowed but in the first edi- 
tion they were good and raw.—At 
the Forty-sixth Street. 


July 


UncLe Harry.—Murder as a fine 
art is the theme of this grisly drama 
which is as expertly written as 
played by Schildkraut and Eva Le 
Gallienne.—At the Broadhurst. 


By JupiTer. — Rodgers and Hart 
have now provided a score and 
lyrics and Mielziner and Sharaff, 
sets and costumes for The War- 
rior’s Husband in which Katherine 
Hepburn was once Antiope. Ray 
Bolger now makes the King of the 
Amazons the pivot of interest. His 
dancing is as fluent as ever and his 
ability as a comedian has increased. 
The joke about the women warriors 
and the timid men in the Amazon 
Kingdom is made as inoffensive and 
varied as possible through Mr. Bol- 
ger’s art. All the costumes are effec- 
tive but the Grecian ones are more 
than that.—At the Shubert. 


THE New Moon. — It opened on 
August 18th as the third operetta 
in the series at Carnegie Hall at 
popular prices. To be reviewed 
later. 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





WE HAVE A POPE—LET US KNOW HIM 


ITHIN the past few weeks the 
nation has been stirred by the 
revelation that the study of United 
States history is not required in 
eighty-two per cent of our colleges. 


Educators are now raising a clamor 
for compulsory courses in American 
history to the end of developing 
good citizens. By the same token, I 
venture to suggest that in Catholic 
schools, colleges and universities 
along with our catechetical classes, 
a study of the life and work of the 
Pope be taught and made compul- 
sory—to the end of developing bet- 
ter Catholics and better citizens. 
The following instance may show 
more clearly the need for such a 
course in our Catholic institutions 
of learning. 

During the last year of the reign 
of Pope Pius XI., a poll was taken 
by the local papers in a certain city 
of twenty-five thousand population, 
to ascertain “who were the five lead- 
ing statesmen in the world at that 
time.” Note that the poll was taken 
in both the public and parochial 
schools. The results showed the 
names of President Roosevelt, Ne- 


ville Chamberlain, Cordell Hull, 
Eamon DeValera as favorite choices. 
Pope Pius XI., was given only one 
vote in one conyent high school of 
over three hundred Catholic stu- 
dents, and at that he was given fifth 
place. 

Only a few weeks ago a poll was 
taken by the student body of a na- 
tionally known Catholic girls’ col- 
lege on “the most outstanding man 
of the year.” General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was chosen. I willingly con- 
cede that General MacArthur is the 
year’s most prominent hero, but as 
a Catholic, I would have chosen His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII. as “the 
most outstanding man of the year,” 
especially in this his Jubilee year. 
“The Pope,” wrote Rev. R. S. Dewey, 
S.J., “can never be a little or an in- 
significant figure in the wor!d’s his- 
tory. He is called to play too great 
a part in the life of souls scattered 
over the whole surface of the globe, 
to be anything else than the fore- 
most man of his time.” 

To Peter and through him to his 
successors, Christ said, “Thou art 
Peter and upon this rock I will build 
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My Church and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” There- 
in lies the secret of the Papacy from 
the Prince of the Apostles to Pius. 

The present Holy Father, Pius 
XII., providentially raised to the 
Chair of Peter on March 2, 1939, is 
the 262d Vicar of Christ. His great 
achievements have already won 
him a series of glorious titles but 
he cherishes in common with all the 
Popes the title Father and Teacher, 
as confirmed by the Council of Flor- 
ence. “We the holy Apostolic See 
and the Roman Pontiff hold prim- 
acy over the entire world; that the 
Roman Pontiff is the successor of 
Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apos- 
tles, the true Vicar of Christ, the 
head of the entire Church, Father 
and Teacher of all Christians.” 

No person on earth represents 
Jesus Christ so completely or offi- 
cially as the Pope. “If in heaven,” 
as Tertullian says, “there is no fa- 
ther like unto God,” we can also say 
that on earth there is no father like 
the Pope. He bears an incommuni- 
cable name; he is the Pope—Papa— 
the Father. Every language, even 
though rebellious to him, names 
him this and gives this name to no 
other. Pope Pius XII. is our Fa- 
ther. To'Pius as to Peter, Christ 
addresses these words—‘“Feed my 
lambs. Feed my sheep.” As chil- 
dren of the Church we must look to 
him as our teacher. 

Since the Sovereign Pontiff is our 
Father and Teacher, it seems only 
reasonable that we should try to 
know as much about him as about 
our natural father and to acquaint 
ourselves with all the information 
possible about him because of his 
position as our teacher. The more 
we know the Pope, the more we will 
love him; the more we love him the 
more readily we will follow his di- 
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rection and counsel. The more we 
unite ourselves to the Pope and 
“stand by the judgment of the Apos- 
tolic See and think as she does” the 
better Catholics and better citizens 
we will be. 

Is it not time that we faced the 
facts and realized that in our Cath- 
olic schools, colleges and universi- 
ties we have neglected instructing 
our students regarding the impor- 
tant role that the Pope plays in the 
world today. What do I suggest 
doing? I suggest that we use some 
existing text on the life of the pres- 
ent Holy Father as a supplementary 
reader in our grammar schools, in- 
corporate the life of the Pope in the 
study of Modern History in our col- 
leges and universities. In catechet- 
ical classes, especially in those 
States having release-time for reli- 
gious instruction, I suggest using 
part of the time for a study of the 
life of the Pope. As for adult study 
groups, such a course would be in- 
teresting and most beneficial, par- 
ticularly in this Jubilee year. I can 
vouch for the deep interest such a 
study will create. Last winter at a 
study club of young business men 
and women, the writer used the 
manuscript of We Have a Pope ' and 
the interest in it and the reaction 
to it was astounding. 

There are those who will say that 
there is no place in the curriculum 
for such a study. Then let us make 
a place. Sister Bertrande in her 
splendid article in the Journal of 
Religious Instruction (Feb. 1942, 
p. 502) says “that we compartment- 
alize our teaching of religion; we 
isolate religion from all other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. We are 
not different from the public school 
system because we devote one pe- 
riod a day or week to religion: the 

1 Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Press. 
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public school system is now per- 
mitting that; we are different only 
when we make every class of the day 
a medium for teaching religion.” 

When we teach the life and work 
of the Pope we are laying a real 
foundation for a full Catholic life. 
Pleadingly, Pope Pius IX. said, “In- 
culcate a love for the See of Peter,” 
and Father Joseph Farrell in one 
of his great speeches on the Papacy, 
asked Catholic mothers “to nourish 
the babes at their breasts with de- 
votion to the See of Peter.” The 
Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani in a radio 
speech in 1937 said, “Divine is the 
mission of the Pope, and his word, 
whether paternal or doctrinal, bears 
the seal of truth, the firmness of 
holiness and the stability which is 
characteristic of eternal principles.” 

To Pope Pius XII., we must con- 
stantly look for guidance and di- 
rection. He is, as Cardinal Hinsley 
says, “the great moral power, im- 
partial in his judgments and the 
main hope of sanity in a mad gener- 
ation.” If the Pope is given his 
rightful place at the conference ta- 
ble of the nations at the end of this 
world conflict, we can hope for a 
new era of peace. Unless, however, 
we have a knowledge of his great 
diplomatic training and personal 
piety, the world, like ourselves, may 
be less inclined to heed him. 

Experience teaches that the child 
who has learned to know and love 
his father, is influenced all the days 
of his life by paternal counsels and 
examples. Such counsels and ex- 
amples are put into practice in pro- 
portion as the father is loved and 
known by the child. 

Of the fact that our Father—Pope 
Pius XII. is a man of prayer, science, 
and peace, there is ample proof. 
Have the students in the classrooms 
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of our Catholic schools, colleges and 
universities knowledge of this? 
There is no doubt how impressed a 
pupil would be if he learned that 
the Holy Father makes a Holy Hour 
daily and did so all during the 
crowded years of his priesthood. 
Or that when as Cardinal Legate to 
the Budapest Eucharistic Congress, 
he made his entourage kneel with 
him on the floor of the speeding 
train to say the Holy Rosary? Or 
again, that when Legate to the Eu- 
charistic Congress at Buenos Aires 
he pushed aside the soft mattress 
on his bed to sleep on the springs as 
a mortification. Such lessons could 
not fail to leave a lasting impression 
on the student. 

That Pope Pius is a man of science 
is amply demonstrated by his scho- 
lastic record. At twenty-six years 
of age he held doctorates in philoso- 
phy, theology and canon law. He 
learned the German language in 
less than six months and in nine 
months time was giving lengthy dis- 
courses in German on philosophical 
subjects before critical audiences. 
He carried on his diplomatic talks 
with Kaiser Wilhelm in French for 
more perfect clarity of terms. At 
the International Congress of the 
Catholic Press held in Rome, he 
amazed his listeners by addressing 
them in turn in Latin, French, Ital- 
ian, German, Polish, English, Span- 
ish and Portuguese. He was fre- 
quently invited to give lectures at 
the Roman Academy of Science. 

No student cognizant of the dip- 
lomatic training of Pope Pius XII. 
can fail to heed him when he speaks 
on international problems. No stu- 
dent who realizes that he was Nun- 
cio to Germany when the German 
Republic was formed, can disregard 
his denunciation of the persecution 
of religion in that country. Pius 
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XII. knows Germany. He knows, 
too, the value of Hitler’s pacts. He 


helped draw up a pact with Hitler . 


and saw it broken before the ink of 
the signature dried. As regards the 
settlement of this present war he 
has already laid down a five-point 
basis for international and universal 
peace. We must help prepare the 
world to hear him. 

It behooves us to acknowledge the 
shortcomings in our Catholic edu- 
cational system as regards the Pope 
and follow the example set by the 
Canadian Bishops who issued a 
joint Pastoral Letter and Decree in 
April of this year in which they out- 
lined the life and work of the Holy 
Father. It was an exhaustive docu- 
ment of perhaps twenty-thousand 
words. In spite of its length it was 
ordered read in installments in 
every church and chapel in Canada. 


"——— 
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Let us here in America give our peo- 
ple a similar chance to know the 
Pope—but let us go a step farther— 
let us teach him in our schools. 

In Emerson’s Essays we read that 
a woman once said to Martin Lu- 
ther, “Doctor, how is it that whilst 
subject to the Papacy, we prayed so 
often and with such fervor, whereas 
now we pray with utmost coldness 
and very seldom.” The answer to 
this query is best given by the Ger- 
man theologian, Karl Adam: “When 
men have broken faith with Peter, 
then the fellowship of faith perishes 
and along with it belief in Jesus 
Christ. When there is no rock, 
there is no Church, there is no 
Christ.” 

The Papacy plays a greater part 
in our Catholic life than we realize. 
Habemus Papam—Let us know him. 

CHARLES Huco Doy Le. 
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THE WITCH DOCTOR 


HE Catholic Church is supposed 

to be rather old-fashioned in 
holding to a belief in evil spirits and 
their interference in the affairs of 
men. Apart from the fact that such 
a belief is based on sound theologi- 
cal principles, there are other more 
direct reasons for admitting, if not 
the certainty, at least the probabil- 
ity of the existence of evil-disposed 
busybodies from the nether regions. 
But this short article is not a theo- 
logical thesis, nor is it intended to 
give a summary of strange events as 
witnessed by myself and other mis- 
sionaries, although the latter would 
prove interesting. Suffice it to say 
that the longer missionaries have 
stayed in the field, the greater their 
experience of African affairs, the 


more reserved, to put it mildly, their 
condemnation of unexplained and 
apparently unexplainable perform- 
ances of witch doctors and their 
kith and kin. Be it further remem- 
bered that what the old Egyptian 
magicians did by the power of the 
devil, African magicians may be 
able to do just as well, because— 
and that is the cardinal point—the 
Dark Continent of Africa with its 
strongholds of paganism and its 
long trail of pagan evils is still very 
much under Satan’s heel, and Satan 
is only slowly and very reluctantly 
releasing his age-old grip. 

The following account makes no 
pretention at explaining things. It 
narrates an actual experience with- 
out embellishments, leaving every 
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reader to abide by his owa judg- 
ment, to take the implication or 
leave it. 

As anyone acquainted with the 
Missions knows; missionaries look 
after parishes as large as a diocese 
at home. We are therefore always 
on tour. Sometimes we remain for 
a day or two in an area where no 
missionary has called for a year or 
more. 

When I made my acquaintance 
with the subject of this story, an old 
African witch doctor, I was on such 
a tour. For weeks I had not seen 
the head station. I was far from 
home, right in the bush. 

In the evening after hearing the 
confessions of a handful of Chris- 
tians, I settled down in an easy 
chair ready for a quiet evening with 
a book. (Easy chairs when we 


“tour” are deck chairs, which we 
used on the ocean voyage. 


This 
much for petulant readers who 
wonder at so much “comfort” in the 
middle of an African jungle.) 

My rest was soon disturbed. A 
Christian man sidled up to me ask- 
ing me to go with him to see his 
father, an African witch doctor ripe 
in years. I agreed at once. In the 
bush missionaries jump at any 
diversion. And the visit to the old 
witchcraft man seemed to promise 
a not unpleasant pastime. The rea- 
son, my caller explained, was his 
anxiety, shared by other Christian 
members of the family (which was 
more in the nature of a clan than a 
household along European lines be- 
cause the witch doctor had married 
many wives in the course of his 
earthly “gay” existence), that their 
father should die a Christian. I 
agreed whole-heartedly with such a 
pious desire, but was rather skepti- 
cal about results when informed 
that both he himself and others had 
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made many efforts to convert him 
for the last twenty years in vain. 
However, I was prompted by per- 
haps more curiosity than zeal, 
thinking it would be rather exciting 
to meet a witch doctor in the flesh, 
the first in my life, so I went. 

Arriving at the man’s compound, 
I was confronted by a wizened old 
African almost entirely wrapt up 
in a blanket as a Sioux Indian might 
be. He looked askance at me and 
grunted some kind of salutatior in 
response to my own. Apparently 
the old lad was none too pleased 
with my visit, or maybe he was ner- 
vous since it is more than likely 
that I was the first white man he 
had ever set eyes on. From mere 
conversational chat with many 
pauses we at last touched on the 
subject of death and other “home- 
ly” truths of mortal life. Yes, he 
was quite aware he had to die, but 
did not see why he should wish to 
go to heaven if all his forebears 
were in hell. It was a surprise to 
me, not that the man believed in the 
existence of heaven and hell,—-all 
natives do,—but that he was so 
sure he would proceed there after 
shedding his mortal coil. I further- 
mere learned that he was acquaint- 
ed with many other doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, about which he 
argued, not as most unlettered per- 
sons do, stupidly and beside the 
point, but with a fair amount of 
perspicacity and intelligence. 

After a time of this useless spar- 
ring and with the sun already slant- 
ing down to its final repose, I told 
the old wizard I had to be off. Asa 
final shot, I asked him point-blank 
to be honest and to tell me candidly 
what was his gravest objection to 
being received into the Church. I 
did not expect a straight answer; for 
that I know the wily Africans too 
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well. The greater was my surprise 
therefore when the man, half turn- 
ing away his gaze, apparently as 
candidly as I had asked him to be, 
unhesitatingly answered: “If I be- 
come a Christian, the devil will not 
enter my compound again.” 

It was hard to doubt the sincerity 
of the man’s words. For an old 
African, and a witch doctor at that, 
to vouchsafe such a piece of infor- 
mation to a white stranger, was 
more than I ever would have be- 
lieved. Obviously the man himself 
was certain that the devil in person 
paid visits to him, not once but re- 
peatedly. 

I was impressed. Not so long be- 
fore I had read the story of the 
exorcism of two South African 
Negro girls by the bishop of the 
Vicariate, one of the girls address- 
ing the prelate in the Latin tongue, 
a language of which she had never 
learned a syllable. At the moment 
the old witch doctor made his ad- 
mission, I felt convinced I was 
standing on ground desecrated by 
the Evil One. Added to this was my 
vivid remembrance of another re- 
markable incident which had hap- 
pened to me only a very short time 
ago. I had been called to visit a 
native girl who, according to the re- 
ports, was possessed, and from the 
sty of my informants I could not 
have concluded otherwise. On be- 
ing told that the girl was or rather 
had been leading an immoral life, I 
had refused to go, dismissing the 
case by attributing her bad state to 
her sinful life. 

I turned away from the witch 
doctor’s compound, convinced that 
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from a human point of view the 
man was irreparably lost. Per- 
turbed in mind and saddened by 
the thought of the man’s fate, I de- 
cided that only a miracle of grace 
could save him. And with that flash 
of supernatural light I made up my 
mind to say Mass for him without 
delay. 

Next morning I kept my promise, 
prayed fervently to God to do by His 
power what all human endeavor had 
failed to do. 

Unvesting in front of my tempo- 
rary abode, a native house of mud, 
after having said Mass in the open, 
my attention was drawn by a small 
boy who calmly announced that the 
old witch doctor wanted to see me. 
I went there at once, wondering 
what the old man would have to 
say. 

To my astonishment which last- 
ed only until my remembrance of 
my intention for that morning’s 
Mass, the witch doctor, without any 
further argument, simply asked to 
be baptised. After helping him to 
make an act of sorrow and repeat- 
ing the four necessary truths of the 
Faith, I baptised him under his 
self-chosen name of Luke. 

This is the simple story of the 
old witch doctor and his subse- 
quent miraculous conversion. I 
will say no more. Every reader can 
digest for himself the message of 
supernatural forces ousting the un- 
earthly power of fallen angels. But 
anyone can readily understand that. 
this witch doctor’s baptism has 
given me greater satisfaction than 
the baptism of hundreds of other 
neo-converts. A. BRUENS. 
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WORKING IN WorDS 


Ir must often occur to one who 
writes and reads a great deal, and 
especially to one who makes writing 
and reading in some way his pro- 
fession, that he is dealing with his 
world only at second hand, from a 
distance, and that he is missing 
somehow, in the endless pages of 
black on white through which he 
travels, the colors of the outer 
world which he calls reality. These 
words, which are his only medium, 
whether of thought or of expres- 
sion—what are they but modulated 
breath? Tenuous, fluttering, ephem- 
eral things, no sooner uttered than 
they fall silent, they seem too weak 
to cross the gulf between mind and 
mind; and when they are written 
down they look farther still from 
anything warm and human. How 
sure and firm and dependable, in 
such a mood, seem the materials of 
the painter’s art, the sculptor’s, the 
architect’s! And although the mu- 
sician also works in airy tones that 
fall at once into silence, even he, 
with his wide gamut and range of 
timbres, seems better equipped 
than one who must work with only 
a few vowels and consonants. Con- 
sidering all this, we need not be sur- 
prised to hear the man of letters 
sigh now and then for a more sub- 
stantial medium than “words, the 
shadows of a shadow world.” 

And yet you will not hear any 
conscientious workman in ‘words 
sigh over them for very long. No 
sooner has he made his complaint 
than he is charmed anew by their 
magic and their power. By dint of 
long struggle he has learned what 


every word in his vocabularly can 
be made to do, what weight of 
meaning it will bear, what it can 
suggest beyond its meaning, what 
rhythms it will fit, with what moods 
it corresponds. He loves his words 
as a violinist does his bow and 
strings. Each of them has come to 
glow for him with a color and 
warmth of its own; he feels its 
peculiar weight and texture. Words 
have been his torment, his disci- 
pline, and his enduring delight. 
Better than any other man he 
knows the reluctance with which 
they yield up their inner secrets, 
but he alone knows the worth of 
those secrets when they are won. 
To show how he feels about them 
in his rare hours of triumph, I 
quote a few sentences from a man 
who toiled over words as manfully 
as any one of our time and who was 
obliged to find his reward chiefly in 
the joy of toiling. “Nothing is 
more mysterious than the power 
of using words,” wrote Edward 
Thomas. “It is the supreme proof, 
above beauty or strength or intelli- 
gence, that a man or woman lives. 
Lighter than gossamer, words can 
entangle and hold fast all that is 
loveliest and strongest and fleetest 
and most enduring in heaven and 
earth. They are for the moment, 
perhaps, excelled by the might of 
policy and beauty, but only for the 
moment, and then all has passed 
away; but the words remain. And 
though they may also pass away 
under the sinking of the stars, they 
mark our utmost achievement in 


time.” 

—From The Joys of Forgetting. By Odell 
Shepard (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd.). 
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THE PRAISE OF GLORY 


Topay on a scale hitherto un- 
precedented man is worshiping a 
social idol, some totalitarian so- 
ciety, Communist, or Fascist. And 
the idolaters are seeking with a sav- 
age fanaticism to enslave their fel- 
lows to the service of their idol. 
But the very boundlessness of the 
idolatry, the readiness of the idola- 
ters to give their lives in their idol’s 
service, by its disproportion to the 
nature of the idol, its glaring limi- 
tations, and its hopeless inadequacy 
to satisfy the soul, proclaims that 
man is made to yield this praise to 
an Infinite Good, to the Being to 
Whom alone he owes everything he 
is, has or may hope for. The praise 
of shame, of “the abomination that 
maketh desolate,” inasmuch as it 
can but destroy the good beyond 
itself and drain souls dry, thus 
bears its witness to the praise of 
glory. And if the praise of God’s 
glory in and from the human race 
requires that the praise of shame 
should unfold to its utmost of evil, 
that the blackness of the night en- 
veloping the earth should force 
men’s eyes upward “to behold once 
more the stars” the Light is made 
manifest by its seeming eclipse. 

The late Father Lippert, com- 
menting on the Canticle of Habacuc, 
observed that the devil often goes 
forth before God’s face to be the un- 
willing harbinger of His advent. So 
will it prove now. Therefore we 
must raise our hearts aloft through 
the dark shadows and take our part 
freely in the praise of glory, not as 
slaves who serve it perforce and to 
their doom, but as free sons who 
serve it freely and shall inherit it 
for their eternal reward. 

God’s glory is twofold: His re- 
flected glory and His essential glory. 


The former is the reflection of His 
glorious Godhead in creatures and 
is manifest in the natural order. It 
is indeed strictly identical with the 
praise of glory in so far as this con- 
sists of creatures and their natural 
activity as creatures, be they stones, 
worms, men; or in their purely nat- 
ural being, Angels. It is the glory 
of a snow-capped mountain range, 
of a calm summer sea, of a forest 
at noon, of a moonlit night. It is 
the glory of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, literature, in so far 
as these things are beautiful, irre- 
spective of whether their theme is 
religious or secular, though in the 
former case there is an added glory 
of another order. It is the glory of 
Michael Angelo’s Creation of Adam, 
of the Divina Commedia, of Bach. 
There is the glory of scientific truth 
whereby the glory of natural phe- 
nomena is made manifest in the 
laws which describe their occur- 
rence. There is the glory of phi- 
losophy, in which the profounder 
truths attached to the very nature 
of being, are made known. And 
there is the glory of noble human 
deeds, of natural heroism and self- 
sacrifice. 

Man’s elevation to the order of 
supernatural grace and the revela- 
tion which must be at least im- 
plicitly accepted if he is to enter it, 
involves an altogether higher mani- 
festation of God’s glory. This, how- 
ever, is intimately connected with 
His essential glory. This indeed 
had been attained already, in so far 
as its bare existence is concerned, 
by the supreme activity of natural 
wisdom, whether purified by meta- 
physical speculation, or involved in 
the conclusions of common sense. 
But in the supernatural order it is 
attained in a new and intimate fash- 
ion; and the revelation of glory 
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which is manifest in the Sacred Hu- 
manity, in the lives of the Saints, 
and in the history of the Church 
directly proceeds from this hidden 
center and leads to it. 

Thus we are brought to God’s 
essential glory, which is identical 
with Himself and His Triune life. 
Though the existence of this glory 
is, as i have just said, knowable by 
man’s natural reason, it is merely 
its existence that is known, not its 
nature. That is why natural reason 
cannot attain the Trinity. God’s re- 
flected or communicated glory is the 
being and action of creatures as re- 
lated positively to Him, and is their 
praise of His glory thus manifest 
yet transcending its manifestation. 
His essential glory is the object of 
that praise, and to share it is its 
consummation as when a hymn of 
creatures is fulfilled by the hymn 
of adopted children. 

Grace fulfills nature, the Church 
the order of earthly creatures of 
which man is the head and mouth- 
piece. The praise of the Church ful- 
fills their praise. Whatever is any- 
where true, beautiful or good, “if 
there be any praise,” is assumed 
into the praise of those who by 
grace and its light of faith, enter 
into God’s glory veiled; and by the 


light of glory, enter it unveiled. 
—From The Praise of Glory. By E. I. Wart- 
KIN (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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EarRLY CHURCHES OF IRELAND 


AN erroneous idea prevailed at 
one time to the effect that, in the 
early periods of Christianity in this 
country, the Irish had neither stone- 


built houses, nor stone-built 
churches. It was even believed that 
they were ignorant of the use of 
stone and mortar for the erection 
of such edifices. Saint Bernard him- 
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self was led into an error of this 
kind. Facts, however, prove the 
contrary. Even in the times of the 
Druids . . . there were stone build- 
ings, rude, no doubt, and perhaps 
without lime cement, as far as we 
can judge by the specimens that re- 
main. These had not the arch; be- 
cause, perhaps, the stone lintel was 
found to be more ready and con- 
venient, and, for the buildings then 
in use, equally solid. But to sup- 
pose that the early Christians of this 
country, who had for religious in- 
structors men of learning from for- 
eign lands, continued to be ignorant 
of the uses of stone and mortar for 
building purposes, is as much 
against facts, as it is against univer- 
sal experience. Undoubtedly wood- 
en and wicker work edifices were 
sometimes used as houses of wor- 
ship here, as well as in other coun- 
tries; but their presence in some 
places did not necessarily imply the 
total absence of stone and mortar 
edifices elsewhere. Modern inquiry 
has settled the matter fully in the 
opposite direction. 

Parts of the structures of some of 
the ancient churches, still remain- 
ing, are found combined with addi- 
tions and improvements of a more 
modern date, of, perhaps, the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries. In 
some instances a new nave was add- 
ed to the original building, and the 
whole of the old church was con- 
verted into a chancel. In other cases 
a new chancel was added, and the 
whole of the old church was made 
the nave, doubtless, in both cases, to 
give increased accommodation to 
both priests and people. These 
changes and additions are easily dis- 
cerned by the difference of the ma- 
sonry and the materials; the primi- 
tive building always exhibiting the 
Cyclopean, or irregular, laying of the 
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stones, and the more modern por- 
tions shewing the stones laid in 
courses more regular. 

Some minor changes and trans- 
formations, too, are noticed in these 
old churches. In Corkbegg, on the 
harbour of Queenstown, are the 
ruins of a very old church, not per- 
haps of the original type, but be- 
longing to the second generation of 
these ancient edifices. It has the 
usual narrow windows splaying in- 
wards. They are angular-headed 
externally, but quadangular inter- 
nally, being there covered with lin- 
tels. The church is fifty-three feet 
long, and eighteen broad within the 
walls. The masonry exhibits, to a 
considerable extent, the usual ir- 
regular laying of the stones. This 


old church underwent a change, or 
transformation, by the removal of 
the door from the west to the south 
side, and by the introduction of 


dressed stone into the reveals of the 
side windows. The jambs of the 
door have also chiseled stones, 
among which is introduced inside, 
to the right, the old honey-combed 
holy-water font which, probably, be- 
longed to the original entrance. The 
east window is destroyed; but in the 
wall, on the right side of it, is a 
dressed stone corbel, on which, most 
likely, rested one end of the altar. 
That part, too, probably had its 
share of the general improvement, 
or remodelling. These changes 
would appear to have been effected 


about the year 1587; for these fig- _ 


ures are deeply cut on a stone near 
the holy-water font. 

It would seem, however, that it 
did not continue long after to be 
used as a house of worship. In the 
body of the church is now growing 
an ash tree, which must be two hun- 
dred years old, and which, probably, 
was planted there by the hand of 
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nature after the destruction of the 
roof and a portion of the walls. It 
throws its brawny arms aloft, and 
looks like a sad old sentinel keeping 
watch and ward over the few graves 
and tombs that have found their way 
into the body of the church. 


—From An Essay on the Druids, the Ancient 
Churches and the Round Towers of Ireland, 
By the Rev. Ricnarp Smippy (Dublin: W. B. 
Kelly), 1871. 
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MILITANT CHRISTIANS 


TOTALITARIAN movements are very 
proud of the sense of comradeship 
they have developed among youth, 
and it must be admitted that they 
have realized what the bourgeois 
youth in his selfishness entirely ig- 
nores. The Christian social move- 
ment has achieved something more 
than comradeship—it gives us not 
only the sense of comradeship, but 
that of fraternity. The various 
groups of the Esprit movement [in 
France] had it; the Jocists had it, 
as did the associations of student 
youth. And soon I was to discover 
this spirit of genuinely brotherly 
love in another movement, which 
has become extremely dear to me: 
the “Friends of Temps Présent.” 

“Temps Présent” was the Catho- 
lic weekly which replaced “Sept.” 
Maritain and other distinguished 
Catholic writers were on the edi- 
torial staff. And Stanislas Fumet, 
the editor-in-chief, was doubtlessly 
the right man in the right place. 

Like Maritain, Stanislas Fumet 
was a fervent disciple of Léon Bloy; 
he has devoted a profound and ex- 
haustive book to his teacher. He 
was a frequent pilgrim to the La 
Salette monastery which Bloy had 
loved, and which had been built in 
the mountain solitude where Our 
Lady appeared to two shepherds. 

Bloy has related the story of this 
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apparition in one of his most re- 
markable books, She Who Weeps; 
he has given an account of the 
prophecy uttered on this occasion 
by the Blessed Virgin: shedding 
many tears, she had proclaimed 
that the world was steeped in sin, 
and that she was “holding back” 
her son’s “avenging hand.” But if 
humanity did not repent, she would 
not be able to restrain His anger. 

Bloy, as we have seen, was filled 
with the spirit of dark prophecy. 
Fumet had inherited from him a 
thirst for purification, but he had 
nothing of Bloy’s bitter wrath. He 
was a man of good-will and equa- 
nimity, the ideal leader of a move- 
ment which was, as he termed it, 
“the expression of authentic Catho- 
lic action, above and outside party 
strife.” It was extraordinary how he 
managed to broach in Temps Pré- 
sent the most burning problems of 
the day, to comment upon the most 
stirring events, yet always to evade 
an appeal to political passions. He 
was a very able journalist with 
great experience in the social field, 
and he was aware not only of devel- 
opments in France but in interna- 
tional life. 

As Mounier did for Esprit, he 
grouped the readers and others 
sympathetic with the ideas of 
Temps Présent into an association 
of “Friends.” The “Friends of 
Temps Présent” were less academic, 
more popular minded than the fol- 
lowers of Mounier. They did not 
belong exclusively to intellectual 
circles; their action was more prac- 
tical and concrete, it was founded 
not only on cultural life, but also on 
collective devotion. 
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In Paris the “Friends of Temps 
Présent” were numerous and held 
regular meetings. On Sundays they 
attended at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame a so-called “dialogue Mass,” 
in which the congregation took 
part, and which was conducted by 
a Dominican father. It was fol- 
lowed by a communion breakfast, 
with lectures and debates. They 
also went on pilgrimages and ex- 
cursions which custom became ex- 
tremely popular among them. 

I remember accompanying them 
on one occasion to Chartres. We 
travelled cheaply, and partook of a 
simple meal in the open air. We 
spent hours in the great Cathedral, 
wrapped in its beauty. The stained 
glass glowed like a mystic flame 
amid the forest of pillars, the air 
seemed full of silent vibrations as 
if the prayers of ages had accumu- 
lated in the ancient sanctuary. 

A visit to Chartres is always a 
moving experience. But our pil- 
grimage, which took place only a 
few months before the war, stands 
out in my memory as something 
quite exceptional. It was a fare- 
well visit, although at the time we 
little dreamed that soon the Ger- 
mans would invade this scene of 
beauty. As we stepped outside and 
gazed at the slender spires and the 
pale stone which looked golden and 
almost immaterial against the blue 
sky of La Beauce, I felt that Char- 
tres was not only a masterpiece of 
medieval art, it was a miracle of 
faith, the very soul of Christian 
France. 

—From Light Before Dusk. A Russian 


Catholic in France. 1923-1941. By Heren 
Iswo_sky (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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DIVIDE AND DEVOUR 


THESE utterances [of Pius XII. on 
Peace] have excited world-wide in- 
terest; they have been applauded 
and even enthusiastically approved, 
not only by his own spiritual chil- 
dren but by millions who were 
never Christian at all or have long 
ceased to be so. This is simply be- 
cause they express the heart’s de- 
sire of ordinary folk everywhere, 
who long for peace and see in them 
some hope of escape from the re- 
curring nightmare of war. Their 
value lies in this, that they get down 
to bedrock and lay the solid foun- 
dations of that temple of peace 


which all dream of erecting, but 
which cannot be constructed on the 
shifting sands of military success; 
for all such success is essentially 


ephemeral. Its verdict may cow the 
vanquished for the moment. But 
it is never held valid by the con- 
science of the defeated and is often 
found, by a just irony, a merely 
Pyrrhic victory—more expensive in 
the end to the conqueror than to 
the conquered. If peace is to be of 
any worth or any duration, it will 
have to rest on the foundations indi- 
cated by His Holiness the Pope. 

It is idle to reply, as some do, that 
abstract principles, however true in 
themselves, are not an immediate 
and practical contribution to the 
solution of the many thorny and 
complicated problems presented by 
this vast upheaval. That is utterly 
erroneous. The character of every 
detailed arrangement finally made 
will be determined by the spirit in 


which it is made. Pius XII. does 
not ignore the extreme delicacy of 
the statesmen’s task. But he tells 
them plainly that they cannot ac- 
complish it rightly till they tackle 
it from the standpoint of the en- 
lightened conscience of mankind. 
This is the standpoint which alone 
permits of hopeful approach to in- 
ternational appeasement—this and 
none other. And it cannot be too 
loudly or too often proclaimed. 

If we compare the Papal Points 
and Victories with the eight-point 
document issued jointly by the 
President of the United States and 
the Premier of Great Britain, we 
shall notice certain features in 
which they agree and certain oth- 
ers in which they differ. It is not 
for me here either to assimilate or 
contrast the two programmes. One 
distinction is, however, clear. An 
armistice might be signed tomorrow 
on the basis of the Papal proposals. 
But the eight - point programme, 
whatever be its merits or demerits, 
presupposes a fight to a finish—and 
to just such a finish as the signator- 
ies desire. Their confidence may be 
justified and they must have rea- 
sons for it. But even if it is, we 
may be pardoned some misgiving as 
to whether a dictated peace in 1943 
or 1944 will give any better or more 
lasting results than did the dictat- 
ed peace of 1919. And in the mean- 
time the world must bleed at every 
pore for one, two, three or even 
more years. And famine or pesti- 
lence on an unprecedented scale 
may make the question of victory 
or defeat a macabre jest. The 
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Horsemen of the Apocalypse may 
drive even the night-bomber from 
the skies. A peace of understand- 
ing, hammered out between the 
combatants while as yet both are 
strong enough to impose respect for 
their reasonable claims, has more 
chance of being balanced and equit- 
able than a peace imposed upon 
prostrate nations by conquerors 
whose swords are still red with 
blood and whose vision is still dis- 
torted by the passions of war. 

The worst feature of all warfare 
is that, once begun, it tends to run 
its full course, ending only when 
one or other of the combatants 
sinks prostrate in the dust. Until 


this happens both sides, trusting to 
the last in their power to win 
(though one or other must certainly 
meet with disappointment), regard 
the very mention of peace before 
final victory as treason on the lips 


of a compatriot and as an imperti- 
nence on the lips of an outsider. 
That is why the peacemaker so 
often incurs the enmity of all dis- 
putants. Pius XII. has not shrunk 
from this risk. He takes the long 
view and enjoys the Catholic or uni- 
versal vision. He knows that it is 
not the victory which counts, but 
the use men make of victory. And 
he sees that all that victory brings 
could be even better secured with- 
out it, provided only the right spirit 
prevails among the rulers and the 
peoples opposed to one another. 
That it prevails yet may well be 
doubted. But war itself is a stern 
schoolmaster. It takes a grim de- 
light in falsifying the expectations 
of all the belligerents, until it sobers 
even the most bellicose into a reali- 
sation of the truth that Mars is the 
most ironical as well as the most 
brutal of false gods. 

The day is coming, sooner or 
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later, when the combatants them- 
selves may look around for someone 
to point the way out of the blood- 
stained impasse down which the 
godless principles of power-politics 
have led the world. When that day 
comes, we shall hear much more of 
the papal points—or else we shall 
never know peace in our time. For 
the dilemma facing mankind today 
is clear-cut and inexorable: either 
moral principles supplant physical 
force as the final arbiter in human 
affairs, or the reign of violence will 
continue until our civilisation col- 
lapses and passes away, like Baby- 
lon, Nineveh and Egypt; like Car- 
thage, Greece and Rome, like all 
and every culture based upon the 
gods of paganism, of whom Swin- 
burne — himself an utter pagan at 
heart — has rightly said that they 
divide and devour. They are divid- 
ing to-day and devouring, and there 
is no escape until they are de- 
throned. That Pius XII. may be 
the instrument of divine providence 
to effect this dethronement is our 
hope and our prayer. That he may 
be long spared to work for it must 
be surely the ardent desire not only 
of his own flock but of men of good- 


will the world over. 
—P. J. GANNON, in Studies (Dublin), June, 
1942, 


-— 
—_— 





LAND-W ORKERS INTO 
SLUM-DWELLERS 


Economic planning is not a new 
disease; it is only a new and usually 
a more deadly form of an old dis- 
ease. 

Even the historians of Economics 
cannot tell when economic planning 
first began. It is significant that the 
best of all histories, the Bible, gives 
us the first record of successful 
economic planning. Pharaoh’s 
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Prime Minister, the Jew Joseph, 
found in a famine the opportunity 
of his life. By a carefully contrived 
Three Years’ Plan for selling wheat 
to the famine-stricken he succeeded 
in bringing in the Servile State. A 
large camouflaged bribe to the 
priesthood was no little part of Jo- 
seph’s successful planning. To the 
priests, the official guardians of lib- 
erty, “a certain allowance of food 
was given out of the public stores. 
And therefore they were not forced 
to sell their possessions.” 

When Napoleon’s premature at- 
tempt at totalitarianism was routed 
at Waterloo the men of the Man- 
chester School had their opportu- 
nity. It was said in diplomatic cir- 
cles that after Waterloo “England 
would have a free hand in Europe 
for a hundred years.” Strangely 
enough the hundred years closed in 
1914. 

England’s free hand in Europe 
(and almost in the sea-reached 
world) gave the Manchester School 
an opportunity of planning some- 
thing which in the end meant the 
Servile State. 

It would be unsound psychology 
to think that these planners of the 
Manchester School foresaw either 
the economic evils they were caus- 
ing or the moral evils they were oc- 
casioning. Even Pharisees had to 
be classified not, as wicked, but 
rather as “blind, leaders of the 
blind.” 

A caustic wit once summed up 
the post-Waterloo planning in a 
question: “God made Lancashire. 
But who, in the name of God, made 
Manchester?” 

The tragedy of tragedies is that 
Manchester and Birmingham and 
Cobbett’s Wen, London, were large- 
ly made in the name of God! We 
now know that the God of the plan- 


ners had but one outward visible 
sign or sacrament, viz., the reassur- 
ing balance-sheet. 

It is a sign of the intelligence of 
these men that they took no nar- 
row national view of economic ac- 
tion, but planned for all time and 
all existence. If they advocated 
Free Trade with its obvious advan- 
tages for post-Waterloo England, 
yet they advocated it not just for 
England but for the world. 

If they rightly avoided the defi- 
niteness of a Three Year Plan, or a 
Five Year Plan, it was in the con- 
viction that their planning was 
based on an inward necessity which 
is outside the come-and-go of time. 

But what a stupendous planning 
lay behind their economic fallacy 
that “things should be produced 
where they can be most economical- 
ly produced.” They did not see that 
as production is for consumption 
and not consumption for produc- 
tion, —and if things must be pro- 
duced, then things should be pro- 
duced where they can be most 
economically consumed. 

The inevitable effects of this ap- 
parently long-sighted, but effective- 
ly short-sighted Utilitarian planning 
was at least twofold. (1) The rape 
of the world’s wealth. Exhaustible 
wealth, like mines or oil, were 
squandered. Slowly replaced wealth 
like forests were used, not as Cap- 
ital but as income. 

In this Rape of World-Wealth for 
the benefit of the- mass-producer, 
transport became not just a neces- 
sity but almost a primary necessity. 
A country, said Kenya, was said to 
be organized by the planners, when 
they had built a railway which took 
the raw materials of Kenya to the 
factories or forges of Manchester or 
Birmingham. In this economic or- 
ganisation of the world, this post- 
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Waterloo New Order, no account 
was made of the almost irreparable 
social disorganisation which fol- 
lowed. 

(2) Secondly, here in our home- 
land the “free hand in Europe” 
planned by the Manchester School 
meant the cutting of a main artery 
of England’s life and England’s 
characteristic culture. When Eng- 
land was still mainly a land of land- 
workers and hand-workers it could 
build Westminster Abbey and Salis- 
bury Minster. It could also sing in 
English as Chaucer and Shake- 
speare sang. The little towns were 
ring-belted by England’s meadows. 
Nightingales were still to be heard 
near the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Bourne. But a few years of the 
near-sighted planning of the Man- 
chester men had driven or cajoled 
three Englishmen out of every four 
to exchange English meadows for 
the slums of Manchester or Notting 
Hill. 

Once the tragedy of turning land- 
workers into slum-dwellers had 
been accomplished one last and vast 
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plan became of necessity. Children 
whose parents were working in fac- 
tories, had to be watched. A smat- 
tering of book-learning sufficient to 
keep the Machine going had to be 
called, and enforced as, Education. 
Only those who believed in free-will 
and God uttered a protest. But their 
protest has been gradually silenced 
by the cry of “Death to Dual Con- 
trol.” 

And now the Manchester plan- 
ning has been the death, not of the 
planners, but of the planned. 

The hour is fateful. England 
must choose its teachers and lead- 
ers from two groups. There is the 
historic group whose plans have 
brought ruin to the country but no 
wisdom to them, even when they 
hear Manchester and London ask- 
ing citizens to save rags and bones. 

But there is the other group whose 
authentic seal is an English foot on 
an English spade, and whose slogan 
is “Dig for Victory.” And they hope 
to dig their garden—not their grave. 


—FarHer Vincent McNass, O.P., in The 
Weekly Review (London), June 18th. 








Recent Events 


THE Hoty FATHER PROTESTS 
DEPORTATIONS 


Ear_y in August a special dis- 
patch to The New York Times from 
Berne, Switzerland, reported that 
the Holy Father, through the Papal 
Nuncio in Vichy, had protested 
against the “inhuman arrests and 
deportations” of Jews from the 
French occupied zone to Silesia and 
to the occupied parts of Russia. 
The German plan was to move 28,- 
006 Jews from the Paris area before 
August 15th. Marshal Pétain, to 
whom the Papal protest was ad- 
dressed, petitioned the Nazi author- 
ities through Pierre Laval who was 
at that time in Paris. It was re- 
ported, however, that the most the 
Nazis would promise was “for the 
moment to confine deportations to 
‘non-French Jews’.” 

About the same time the Vatican 
emphatically denied reports in the 
secular news dispatches, most of 
which emanated from Vichy, fore- 
casting a Papal Encyclical defining 
the Holy Father’s “ideas of a basis 
for negotiated peace and post-war 
world plans.” 


-— 
> 





Few Priests LEFT IN LJUBLJANA, 
SLOVENIA 


AccorpING to information re- 
ceived by the American Slovene 
Parish Relief from the Most Rev. 
Gregory Rozman, Bishop of 
Ljubljana, Slovenia, only nine 
priests have been left by the Nazis 
to care for the spiritual needs of the 
people in that diocese which for- 
merly consisted of 148 parishes 


served by 193 priests. Of the nine 
remaining all but two are very old, 
one being over ninety years of age. 
Another, the Rev. James Cherne, 
was formerly active in working for 
the Slovenes in Milwaukee and 
Sheboygan, until he left the United 
States intending to spend his re- 
maining years in retirement. in 
Europe. He is now caring for the 
spiritual needs of the Slovenes in 
the vicinity of Bled. 

Bishop Rozman reports that 
“more than 200,000 of the faithful 
are without priests, without Mass, 
without the Sacraments.” He also 
states that “the dying lack spiritual 
consolation” and that “it is difficult 
to obtain permission for a Catholic 
burial.” In his report to the Ameri- 
can Slovene Parish Relief, the 
Bishop says that the Nazis have 
occupied the diocesan College of St. 
Stanislaus and have ejected the 
members of the faculty. They have 
also destroyed the library and have 
burned scientific equipment. 

The N. C. W. C. News Service re- 
ports that priests from the Italian- 
occupied section of Jugo- Slavia 


‘must travel in disguise across the 


border in order to bring spiritual 
comfort’to the neglected people. In 
the Diocese of Ljubljana most of 
the parishes are closed and the 
faithful are not permitted to con- 
gregate in the churches, even for 
private devotions. 

It is reported that while general 
conditions in the Italian-occupied 
part of Slovenia are not much better 
than those in the section held by the 
Nazis, at least the Slovenes there are 
allowed religious freedom and 
Bishop Rozman has been permitted 
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to retain kis episcopal authority. 
The Bishop addressed a Pastoral 
Letter to the pastor of each of his 
parishes in the Italian-occupied ter- 
ritory of Slovenia, urging the faith- 
ful to seek consolation in the Sacred 
Heart by observing the First Friday 
Novena. The response was over- 
whelming. All the churches were 
crowded. One church reported 
5,000 Communions and another re- 
ported 1,500. 

The U. S. Bishops’ Relief Com- 
mittee has allotted a fund of $20,000 
for the Slovenian sufferers. This 
fund, $9,000 of which was furnished 
by the American Slovene Parish Re- 
lief, has been placed in the charge of 
the Ordinary of Ljubljana. 


ip 
—_— 





UNITED STATES PEACE AIMS 


AN official exposition of The Four 
Freedoms was released from the 
Office of War Information by Elmer 
Davis, its director, who said that a 
full discussion of the United Na- 
tions’ peace aims is in itself a pow- 
erful weapon in the winning of the 
war. 

The statement accompanied a 15 
page pamphlet analyzing the “Four 
Freedoms” mentioned by President 
Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress, January 6, 1941. The long- 
range goal, it was emphasized, is “a 
peaceable world which has been de- 
prived of the power to destroy it- 
self.”. Mr. Davis said: “Our job is 
to win the war as swiftly as possi- 
ble. But the tremendous effort that 
will be needed to win it will be made 
the more readily if the American 
people fully understand the objec- 
tives for which we fight.” Mr. Davis 
emphasized the fact that we are 
fighting “not merely against some- 
thing but for something—for a free 


world for those peoples who, as Sec- 
retary of State Hull has said, un- 
derstand ‘that enjoyment of liberty 
is the fruit of willingness to fight, 
suffer and die for it.’” 

In this official exposition, Mr. 
Davis said that the Axis nations 
“promise a world in which the con- 
quered peoples will live out their 
lives in the service of their masters. 
In contrast,” he continued, “the 
United Nations plan a world in 
which men stand straight and walk 
free—free not of all human trouble, 
but free of the fear of despotic 
power, free to develop as individ- 
uals, free to conduct and shape their 
affairs.” 

The statement summarized the 
Four Freedoms: 

Freedom of Speech: “To live free 
a man must speak openly; gag him 
and he becomes'either servile or full 
of cankers....” 

Freedom of Religion: “We of the 
nations united in war, among whom 
all the great religions are repre- 
sented, see a triumphant peace by 
which all races will continue the be- 
lief in man, the belief in his elusive 
and untouchable spirit and in the 
solid worth of human life.” 

Freedom from Want: “Prosper- 
ous times have been enjoyed in cer- 
tain regions of the world at certain 
periods in history, but local pros- 
perity was usually achieved at the 
expense of some other region, which 
was being impoverished, and the 
specter of impending war hung over 
all. Now, the industrial changes of 
the last 150 years, and the new pros- 
pect implicit in the words ‘United 
Nations’ have given meaning to the 
phrase ‘Freedom from Want’ and 
rendered it not only possible but 
necessary.” 

Freedom from Fear: “Aggressive 
war, sudden armed attack, secret 
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police, these must be forever cir- 
cumvented . . . the first move to free 
people from fear is to achieve a 
peaceable world which has been de- 
prived of its power to destroy itself. 
This can be accomplished only by 
disarming the aggressors and keep- 
ing them disarmed. Last time they 
were disarmed, but they were not 
prevented from rearming. This 
time they will be disarmed in 
truth.” 





Civit DISOBEDIENCE AND REVOLT 
IN INDIA 


Tue All-India Congress Party 
held its convention in Bombay, 


August 9th, and voted to authorize 
a mass campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence and to support Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and the other Nationalist 
leaders in demanding immediate In- 


dian independence. Within a few 
hours Gandhi, his chief lieutenant, 
Nehru, with Azad, president of the 
All-India Congress Party, and all 
members of the party’s working 
committee, were arrested by the 
British authorities, who, acting un- 
der the criminal procedure code, 
placed a ban on gatherings of more 
than five persons. 

A statement was issued from the 
headquarters of the British Govern- 
ment at New Delhi. It said: ““There 
is nothing the Government of India 
regrets more than this challenge at 
so critical a juncture, but on them 
lies the task of defending India... . 
That task the Government of India 
will discharge in the face of the 
challenge now thrown down by the 
Congress Party with clear determi- 
nation.” The statement of the Gov- 
ernment of India was broadcast by 
the British radio and was picked up 
in New York _by the Columbia 
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Broadcasting System. It said in 
part: “It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to take into consid- 
eration and to study the opinion of 
all parties of the population of the 
country. Repeated protests made 
by the leaders of large communi- 
ties, by numerous personalities of 
liberal leanings and by the enor- 
mous mass of the people which un- 
reservedly gives its support to the 
prosecution of the war against ag- 
gression, as well as all the protests 
directed against the attitude of the 
Congress party, have confirmed the 
Government of India in its opinion 
that the pretentions of the Congress 
party are not based on solid foun- 
dations. The Congress party,” the 
statement continued, “is not the 
spokesman for India. If it had not 
been for the resistance created by 
the destructive efforts of the Con- 
gress party, India today would prob- 
ably be enjoying her freedom. The 
policy of Great Britain for the fu- 
ture of India is very clear. As soon 
as hostilities have come to an end, 
India will be able, in all freedom, to 
decide on the form of government 
which will suit her. Meanwhile the 
Indian leaders will fully participate 
in the government of their country, 
at the Councils of the British Em- 
pire and of the United Nations. It 
is the viewpoint of the Government 
of India,” the statement further 
said, “that the acceptance of the de- 
mands of the Indian Congress Party 
would constitute a betrayal of the 
Allies, of the Indian soldiers and 
also a betrayal of all those elements 
which co-operate in India and 
which do not support the Congress 
Party.” The statement ended by 
calling on the people of India to put 
the defense of their country above 
all other considerations. 

In spite of Gandhi’s wishes the 
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civil disobedience vampaign did not 
remain merely passive. Severe riot- 
ing broke out in many large centers, 
Bombay, Allahabad and elsewhere, 
but not in Calcutta which is the 
greatest industrial center of India. 
As could be expected, Berlin and 
Tokio seized upon the occasion to 
stir up further disturbances in India 
and among Indian sympathizers. 
During the first three days follow- 
ing the Congress Party vote at least 
thirty-five persons were killed and 
over three hundred wounded, in- 
cluding fifty policemen. Strikes and 
closed shops were interfering with 
production and with the daily life 
of the masses of the people. 

In her valued column in The New 
York Times for August 10th, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick said: “So far 
not much statesmanship or fore- 
sight has been shown in handling 
the problem. If London had fol- 


lowed the advice of Washington, 


Australia or China, India would 
have been proclaimed a nominal 
commonwealth months ago, with a 
provisional government represent- 
ing all parties, and the British in 
full control of the direction of the 
war.” The next day an editorial in 
the same paper said: “The present 
uprising in India is not a struggle 
for what all Indians, or, as far as 
we know, a majority of Indians, call 
freedom. It is a struggle for what 
the Congress party, with 3,000,000 
members and no one knows how 
many sympathizers, says is free- 
dom. Many ancient abuses and 
some continuing wrongs give it 
strength. But it creates too many 
new wrongs and strikes too deadly 
a blow at the cause of all free na- 
tions, and all nations hoping for 
freedom, to deserve any tolerance 
whatsoever. . . . Having said this 
much,” the editorial continued, “one 
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may in justice go farther. When 
the British have restored order, they 
may well ask themselves in all hu- 
mility, whether they have done and 
said all they can to persuade the 
Indian people of the truth of the 
statement made on Sunday by Leo- 
pold S. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, that India can have the 
same independence, the same com- 
plete freedom from all outside con- 
trol as is enjoyed by the dominions, 
or for that matter by the United 
Kingdom.” 

Meantime, President Roosevelt’s 
personal envoy, Lauchlin Currie, 
accompanied by General Joseph W. 
Stilwell, commander of American 
forces in China, India and Burma, 
arrived in New Delhi to discuss 
with the viceroy, the Marquess of 
Linlithgow, some way out of the 
serious impasse that will insure 
India’s co-operation with the United 
Nations. 


-_ 
-_ 





KATERI TEKAKWITHA DECLARED 
VENERABLE 


Pope Pius XII. has sanctioned the 
publication of a decree setting forth 
the findings of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites proclaiming that the 
virtues of Kateri Tekakwitha were 
heroic. The date for the official 
publication of the decree has not yet 
been fixed. When the decree does 
appear the American Indian girl, 
called the “Lily of the Mohawks,” 
will thereafter be called “Vener- 
able.” This is the first step toward 
beatification and canonization. This 
first part of the process dealt only 
with the personal qualities of Kateri. 
The second step will be the exami- 
nation of miracles reported as hav- 
ing taken place through her inter- 
cession. 
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UNITED STATES MISSIONARIES 


In spite of the World War and 
other disturbing conditions, it is en- 
couraging to learn from a recent 
edition of A Missionary Index of 
Catholic Americans, published by 
the national headquarters of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
that there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of American 
priests and Sisters engaged in mis- 
sionary activities. There has been 
an increase of over 600 in the last 
two years.' At present outside of 
the United States 1,468 men and 
1,225 women are occupied in mis- 
sionary work. In the home missions 
there are 845 men and 1,649 women. 

The largest numbers of mission- 
aries is reported by the Society of 
Jesus which has 484 men engaged in 
home and foreign missions. Next 
comes the Foreign Mission Society 
of America at Maryknoll, which has 
240 men and 313 women in mission- 
ary work. Most of these, until very 
recently, were overseas. Other Re- 
ligious groups having large numbers 
engaged in missionary activities are 
the Order of Friars Minor and the 
Society of St. Joseph for Colored 
Missions in the United States. 
Among the Sisterhoods, the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament who work 
among the Indians and colored peo- 
ple rank first, having 347 Sisters 
actually engaged in this work. Next 
come the Maryknoll Sisters and 
various groups of Franciscans. 


UKRAINIAN BisHoP APPOINTED 


Earty this year St. George’s 
Ukrainian Church on East 7th 
Street in New York was placed in 
the charge of the Basilian Fathers 
and the Rev. Ambrose Senyshyn, 
O.S.B.M., named pastor. A few 
months later, however, he was 
transferred to St. Nicholas’ Church 
in Chicago and made Superior of 
the Basilian Community in that 
city. In July information was re- 
ceived at the Apostolic Delegation 
that Father Senyshyn had been ap- 
pointed Titular Bishop of Maina 
and Auxiliary to the Most Rev. Con- 
stantine Bohachevsky, Bishop of 
the Ukrainian Greek Catholic dio- 
cese in the United States. Bishop 
Bohachevsky resides in Philadel- 
phia; his former Auxiliary, the 
Most Rev. John Buchko, is now sta- 
tioned in Rome. 

Bishop-elect Senyshyn made all 
his studies for the priesthood in 
Galicia and in Warsaw. He -was 
ordained a priest of the Basilian 
Order August 23, 1931, and after 
serving as an assistant in a parish in 
Warsaw for two years, came to the 
United States where he has labored 
in behalf of his people ever since. 

It was at St. Nicholas’ Church, 
which is the largest of all the 
Ukrainian Greek churches in Amer- 
ica, that the First Diocesan Eucha- 
ristic Congress of Eastern Rites in 
this country was held in June, 1941. 

JOSEPH I. MALLOY. 
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Our Contributors 


It is some time since we have had 
an article from RuTH KATHARINE 
Byrns, PH.D. (‘‘War and the 
Schools”), who, when she first be- 
gan to write for us in 1931 was con- 
nected with the University of Wis- 
consin. She has since come East 
and is now Director of Teacher 
Training in the Fordham Univer- 
sity School of Education. Dr. 
Byrns appears frequently in Amer- 
ica, The Commonweal, The Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, etc. 
Though she still writes under her 
own name, she changed it in 1938 
when she became the wife of Dr. 
William O. Meara of the Philosophy 
Department of Fordham University. 

DoroTHY GRAHAM (Mrs. JAMES 
W. BENNETT) catches the elusive 
spirit of her beloved China in “Two 
Sons.” She sent it to us just as she 
left for that writer’s paradise, the 
MacDowell Colony, where she is go- 
ing to work on a novel, which we 
shall be eager to see. 

Rev. J. Evxiot Ross, C.S.P., gives 
us a fine example of the power of 
mind over matter, for it is only his 
indomitable will that keeps his pen 
active despite his serious illness. 
During the last three years he has 
published three books, the most re- 
cent of which, Co-operative Plenty, 
embodies his economic theories. Fa- 
ther Ross is living in Charlottesville, 
Va. He needs no introduction to 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRrLD. 

THEY say poets should write of 
poets, a saying that would seem to 
be justified by ELizaABeETH BELLOC’s 
present charming “Christina Ros- 
setti.” As the daughter of Hilaire, 


she comes honestly by her talents 
in prose and verse. It is in the lat- 
ter form that we have known her 
hitherto. Miss Belloc writes for 
many English periodicals and has 
published a volume of her Poems. 

In these dark days, we recom- 
mend a trip with Rev. R. A. WELFLE, 
S.J., to “The Land of the Great Mo- 
gul” and the world famed Taj 
Mahal. Father Welfle is still preach- 
ing missions and retreats in India, 
with headquarters at the Jesuit 
house in Patna. Despite much jour- 
neying, he finds time to write and 
share his experiences with his coun- 
trymen back home. 

TuHaT it is “an ill wind which 
blows no man to good” is again 
proved true by PauL ELBOGEN’s 
“The Great Migration.” The au- 
thor, born in Vienna, the son of one 
of old Austria’s most prominent 
lawyers, served through the first 
World War, became Editor of a 
magazine in Vienna, and wrote and 
published nine books, besides many 
articles on the history of art and 
culture, etc. Mr. Elbogen lived 
through the Anschluss, escaped to 
France and after many vicissitudes 
and a number of miraculous 
escapes, finally landed in New York 
in September, 1941. He has already 
published one book here and is at 
present in Hollywood writing for 
Columbia pictures. 

WitTH Rosert W. Daty’s “Fifty 
Thousand Francs” we introduce a 
young writer who has already 
“made” that seeming mecca of 
short story writers, The Saturday 
Evening Post, and a year ago pub- 
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lished his first novel, Broadsides, a 
story of the Royal Navy during the 
Napoleonic era. Mr. Daly is a grad- 
uate of Loyola University (M.A., 
1940), and was an instructor in the 
department of History there when 
he was called to teach English in the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, with the rank of Ensign. 

Visirors to the MacDowell Col- 
ony have told us of their enjoyment 
of WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH’S 
“Recollections of E. A. Robinson,” 
Part I., and the accuracy of his pic- 
ture of the Peterboro Colony. Our 
readers will find Part II., with its 
hitherto unpublished letters of E. A. 
even more interesting. Reports that 
reach us of Dr. Walsh’s St. Teresa 
make us anticipate its publication 
with impatience. 

Worthy of Barrie’s Lady Nico- 
tine is MARGARET MEAGHER’s “To 
Think of Coffee.” And Agnes Rep- 


plier had better look to her laurels! 
We are glad to welcome the author 
back to our pages, from which she 


has been too long absent. Miss 
Meagher, for years a resident of 
New York City, returned to her na- 
tive Richmond some time ago. 

Two years ago Ross HorrMan, 
Pu.D., gave us a fine article review 
of M. Constant’s first volume on The 
Reformation in England, so that 
naturally we turned to him for an 
appraisal of the second (“A Lesson 
in Statesmanship”). Dr. Hoffman, 
who is now in the History depart- 
ment of Fordham University, has 
been at work on a large book con- 
cerning the origins and background 
of the second World War, which 
will soon be ready for publication, 
and which, however large, will be 
well worthy of examination. 

Rev. CHARLES HuGco DoyLe, who 
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appears in our Ball and the Cross 
Department this month, is a new 
contributor from North Tarrytown, 
where he is an assistant in St. 
Teresa’s Parish. “We Have a Pope 
—Let Us Know Him” explains the 
raison d’étre of his book of that title, 
soon to be reviewed in our pages. 

From the British Cameroons in 
West Africa comes Rey. A. BRUENs’ 
“The Witch Doctor.” The writer, 
well known in our Ball and the 
Cross Department, is a native of 
Holland, who studied his theology 
at St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, Mill Hill, London, and has 
been for several years in the mis- 
sion field in Africa. He devotes his 
leisure moments to anthropological 
and linguistic studies and to writ- 
ing, and is the author of a grammar 
of Lundu, a Bantu language. 

Poets: MAry IRENE WooprurFrF of 
Somerville, Mass., who writes fiction 
as well as poetry for us, reminds us 
of the “Holy Russia” of long ago; 
Mary LAVELLE KELLEY, a native of 
Burlington, Vt., whence she writes, 
speaks with experience of the “New 
England Sabbath”; and Nancy Mip- 
DLETON AMAN, of whose courage in 
the face of physical handicaps we 
told our readers in the February 
number, writes from Baltimore of 
“The Mystic,” in whom courage is 
surely a sine qua non. Two new 
poets, both contributors to several 
other Catholic magazines are SISTER 
ADELAIDE, R.S.M., A.B. (“To Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry”), at present 
teaching at Mount St. Agnes Col- 
lege, Mt. Washington, Md., and a 
pianist of note; and AtsBert J. 
HEBERT, Jr. (“Mountain at Prayer’) 
still living in his native New Or- 
leans, where he is a licensed speaker 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 
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Ransoming the Time. By Jacques 
Maritain. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

The paradox of the philosopher is 
that he is very often more interested 
in problems than in answers. But 
he who glibly recites answers may 
not realize the import of what he is 
saying or even suspect that there 
can be any depths to knowledge. 
The philosopher on the other hand, 
is always aware of the wholeness of 
truth. He is never satisfied with 
knowing an isolated part of it as 
such; that would be infidelity. He 
is forever tracing back the lines of 
knowledge, probing from cause to 
more remote cause until he reaches 
that central, ultimate cause where 
all things are joined together. Some- 
times he makes faulty connections, 
but at least he is aware that connec- 
tions have to be made, and that be- 
ing or reality is one in its truth. 

The importance of Ransoming the 
Time can be appreciated only in the 
light of these considerations. It is 
based upon the profound conviction 
that there is a special place for 
every single thing in the universe 
and that everything should be in the 
place proper to it. It is dominated 


By Pearl Buck.—Shorter Notices. 


by the concept of order. This isn’t 
too evident, at first glance. As 
Maritain himself confesses in the 
Foreword “the topics treated in this 
book seem extremely diverse.” In- 
deed they do. There are fairly long 
chapters on the political ideas of 
Pascal, on natural mystical experi- 
ence, on Bergson’s metaphysics, on 
the Catholic Church and social prog- 
ress, on the Jewish problem, on the 
meaning of sign and symbol, on hu- 
man equality, on neighborliness. 
Some of these chapters have ap- 
peared elsewhere as separate essays. 
But in spite of this and in spite of 
the diversity of topics there is a 
unity to this book. “The subject- 
matter is one man in his cultural 
life and in the complex patterns of 
his earthly destiny.” What is more 
significant, Maritain considers these 
human problems in their full dimen- 
sions as they are viewed “in the on- 
tological perspectives of Christian 
wisdom.” It is the perspective of 
wisdom which makes for unity. 
“Sapientis est ordinare,” and order 
means reducing the manifold to 
unity. 

Ransoming the Time has the great 
virtue of being alive, of being pro- 
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vocative. The word “provocative” 
is a reviewer's cliché, of course. But 
this quality of Maritain’s books de- 
serves to be emphasized. For one 
thing, most alumni of Catholic col- 
leges were brought up on dull, un- 
provocative philosophy textbooks. 
As a result they cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that philosophy can 
have any life, least of all Scholastic 
philosophy. To them philosophy is 
a set of rules, more difficult to learn 
than the rules of a card game per- 
haps, but really, not much more 
concerned with everyday life. And 
just as you never question the rules 
of a card game—you simply learn 
them and accept them—so with phi- 
losophy. You learn the rules, you 
follow them, you never question 
them. And as for the philosophers, 
well, they are the experts, the ex- 
perts who can never be stumped. 

This explains why some people 
look upon Maritain as a grown-up 
“Quiz Kid”; why the very cut of his 
French beard proclaims him to be a 
philosopher, one who cannot make 
a mistake. (Less ridiculous but 
more unjust to Maritain is the repu- 
tation he has with others of being 
one of those Catholic “liberals” who 
force themselves to see the truth in 
what is actually false.) Maritain 
would be the first to disclaim in- 
fallibility, especially in matters to 
be decided by prudential judgment; 
as for instance, the hotly-debated 
question of the ethics of Franco’s 
party in the Spanish Civil War. The 
philosopher’s love for truth and his 
avowed belief in the existence of or- 
der in truth does not amount to a 
claim for omniscience. No philoso- 
pher pretends to be omniscient. His 
very name implies just the opposite 
—that he does not possess all the 
truth. Otherwise he would not be 
looking for it. 
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To search and to provoke others 
to search for the order hidden in the 
heart of reality is one of the most 
important tasks of our day. We 
are only too keenly aware of the dis- 
order, the chaos in human affairs. 
We are also aware of the program to 
restore order by force, to set things 
right by the very simple expedient 
of finding a fixed place for every- 
thing without bothering too much 
to find a right place for anything. 
This is the purpose of the “New 
World Order.” But it is not related 
to any real order based on the eter- 
nal fitness of things. We who are 
committed to a democratic way of 
life are bound to seek for a new or- 
der that is based on reason, not on 
force. And if the present chaos is 
to be superseded by a harmonious, 
peaceful world, it will result, under 
God, from the painstaking work of 
such men as Maritain who is so 
wholeheartedly engaged in finding a 
way for the reconstruction of a 
Christian order. 3%. @. 


Frederick the Great. By Pierre 
Gaxotte. Translated by R. A. 
Bell. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75. 

In a moment of false humility 
Frederick the Great remarked that 
the heraldic emblem of Prussia 
should be an ape “for we ape the 
Great Powers without being one.” 
In this carefully written biography 
Pierre Gaxotte does not advance the 
theory of Frederick’s carefully nur- 
tured “greatness.” He spares nei- 
ther the character nor the reputa- 
tion of the originator of Prussian- 
ism, but he is none the less fair in 
appraising his subject. The reader 
is forced to conclude that neither 
Prussia nor its King could be called 
truly great in the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 
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In a sense, however, it is true that 
Frederick was a military forerunner 
of Hitlerism. Just two centuries 
ago (1740) Frederick inaugurated 
his reign by unexpectedly taking 
the offensive against Silesia. His 
father, Frederick Wilhelm, had an 
army of 38,000. He himself in- 
creased it to almost 200,000 men be- 
fore his death. He employed com- 
pulsory military training, waged 
undeclared war, favored quick and 
terrible victories. “Our wars must 
be short and lively,” he once re- 
marked. “It does not suit us in the 
least to spin things out. A long 
drawn-out war would imperceptibly 
destroy our admirable discipline; it 
would depopulate the land and drain 
our resources.” 

This was his military theory, but 
the historical facts show that he was 
lucky rather than astute in being 
able to consolidate and hold his po- 
sition. Blundering both on the field 
and on the throne he was saved by 
the short-sighted blunders of other 
nations.. “Either I must uphold my 
power, or else let everything perish 
and even the name of Prussian sink 
to oblivion along with me.” He was 
responsible for his internal power 
but not for his strength among the 
world’s rulers. 

The author devotes more than a 
third of his book to the youthful 
training and sorrowful adolescence 
of Frederick. In this lies the 
strength of his perfect character de- 
lineation; in it lies the explanation 
why Frederick later cut himself off 
completely from the Churches, why 
he enjoyed a complete despotism 
over his own people. His irreligious 
attitude was formed under the 
harsh, exacting and tyrannical train- 
ing of his father. His “enlightened 
despotism” is one that the world 
could have been spared, but it was 


ingrained in his character by the 
constant teaching of Frederick Wil- 
helm. 

In his personal relationships 
Frederick was unfortunate. The 
only real loves in his life were those 
for his adjutant Katte, and his sis- 
ter Wilhelmina. “Friendship is es- 
sential to our happiness,” he once 
said, but his friends were of his own 
choosing. They had to see things 
his way, or not see at all. He made 
many enemies abroad. Voltaire was 
both friend and enemy, and the En- 
cyclopedists were very influential in 
guiding his ideas. In a government 
as personal and mechanical as his 
there was little room for the more 
leisurely things of life, even though 
he made a constant pretense of be- 
ing interested in art and literature 
and architecture. 

The twelve long chapters of this 
work are undoubtedly the best and 
most honest that have appeared in 
English on Frederick the Great. 

J. H. F. 


Living Upstairs. Reading for Profit 
and Pleasure. By Francis Mee- 
han. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50. 

There is nothing new about this 
book,—a fact which is not the least 
of its many merits. For in an age 
when novelty is the feverishly 
sought objective of so many authors 
and sensationalism the boast of so 
many publishers, it is refreshing to 
come upon a book which depends 
for its interest on ancient, unalter- 
able things, such as the high think- 
ing whose fruit is wisdom, that wis- 
dom which is of old and of all time, 
the supreme achievement of the hu- 
man spirit whose expression con- 
stitutes the literary treasure of the 
world. It is refreshing in an age 
when even what passes for philoso- 
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phy is chiefly concerned with the 
life of the body, to come upon a 
book whose sole concern is the life 
of the mind, for that is the implica- 
tion of the title. 

That life, spent in what the au- 
thor calls the Upper Room, is not a 
life of self-centered solitude (al- 
though, admittedly, it might become 
selfish), but one lived in the com- 
pany of the great, as represented by 
the world’s imperishable books. 
Francis Meehan is obviously one 
for whom books have been a life- 
long source of delight, some of 
which he is intent upon sharing 
here. Nothing could so eminently 
qualify him as a guide, both to the 
groping reader, bewildered in the 
world of books, who cannot see the 
trees for the wood, and to the reader 
who, like Mr. Meehan himself, 
knows his way about, but who likes 
from time to time to sit down with 
a fellow-explorer and admire the 
view. For the one there are the in- 
troductory chapters setting forth 
the pleasures of reading, chapters 
calculated to persuade even him 
whom the author calls the “adult- 
infant” reader, of the futility of 
spending time on trash or even the 
second-rate when there is so much 
greatness that a lifetime were in- 
sufficient for more than a mere 
brushing of its glorious surface. 
Especially valuable to such a reader 
will be the chapter entitled Family 
Portraits, in which it is shown how 
we can choose our spiritual ances- 
tors by making ourselves, through 
reading, the kindred of noble minds 
and inspired writers. Helpful to 
him, also, should be the chapter on 
the Best People, with its stimulat- 
ing discussion of the perennially 
unresolved problem of what makes 
a Classic. 

Not that the mature reader will 
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wish to neglect these chapters. On 
the contrary, he should read them 
with that enhanced enjoyment that 
derives from an already existing in- 
terest in the subject, as he will for 
a like reason relish such scholarly 
pages as those devoted to Horace, 
the “Man of the World,” and to the 
literary history of Cressida. In 
short, Living Upstairs is a highly 
readable book which escapes two 
pernicious pitfalls, into either of 
which, considering the author’s 
qualifications and his purpose, it 
might have fallen, that of pedantry 
and that of popularization. For it 
is difficult for a learned man, when 
he is not writing directly for his 
peers, not to write down, as to his 
inferiors, with a generally “stuffed- 
shirt” effect of which this book is 
happily devoid. 

On the other hand it would be 
strange if the product of a mind so 
enamored of literature, so steeped 
in the language of books, did not 
possess a literary flavor. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Meehan knows so 
many authors so well that his own 
style suffers somewhat from that 
very familiarity. It is a minor and 
not an unattractive defect, but it is 
possible for the dyer’s hand to be- 
come so imbued that it becomes in- 
visible, which is a degree of artistic 
anonymity that would not seem to 
be warranted by any degree of hu- 
mility. B. M. K. 


Concert Life in New York, 1902-1923. 
By Richard Aldrich. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 
Covering a score of years with one 

for good measure, this book is a 

Gollection of reviews and articles, 

carefully chosen from the scrap- 

books of Richard Aldrich, musical 
critic for The New York Times dur- 
ing more than a quarter of a cen- 
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tury. From successes in the metro- 
polis, artists of the voice and of 
instruments, went out to conquer 
new worlds. It follows that, in a 
sense, these records constitute a 
guide to the musical life of America 
for that period. 

The opening review, Nov. 7, 1902, 
was no doubt selected to bring to 
light the highly successful debut of 
the present director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Mr. Her- 
bert Witherspoon. The last article, 
Feb. 18, 1923, recording the resig- 
nation of Josef Stransky from the 
leadership of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, reminded the 
public of the high standards of taste 
and performance to be maintained 
by a great symphony orchestra. Be- 
tween these two articles are more 
than 700 pages of reviews and dis- 
cussions, covering recitals, choral 
concerts, orchestra and opera. 

Equipped with a wide knowledge 
of music and a background of gen- 
eral culture, Mr. Aldrich, sustained 
his poise during those difficult years 
of World War I. and afterward, 
when musical decisions in many 
quarters were being vitiated by ra- 
cial and other bigotries. He kept 
his balance again while the ultra- 
modernist school was at its most 
strident, accomplishing this without 
either bigotry or stridency. To 
read this collection is to evoke in 
fancy some mighty spirits now van- 
ished from the world’s stage, and to 
view some present stars in the mak- 
ing. 

The index offers a “reasonably 
complete list of the concert artists 
and organizations who performed 
in New York” during the period in- 
dicated. The dates which follow 
each name indicate the issue of 
The New York Times in which the 
review may be found, the reviews in 
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this collection being indicated by 
an asterisk.' In the foreword, a 


tribute to Mr. Aldrich by Otto Kin- 
keldey, an unfortunate typograph- 
ical error places these articles in the 
early nineteenth century. 


M. M. 


Latin America. By Preston E. James. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$6.00. 

The author of this book has for 
years occupied an honored place 
among students of Geography. Few, 
if any, scientists in this country 
have done so much as he has done 
to further that study, the value of 
which Newman appreciated so viv- 
idly at the time when he was found- 
ing (or trying to found) a Catholic 
University in Dublin. During the 
nine decades that have elapsed since 
that sad venture Geography has 
slowly but securely won for itself 
the place among university studies 
which Newman maintained it ought 
rightfully to occupy. Now that, 
thanks in great measure to Dr. 
James’ Alma Mater, Clark Univer- 
sity, Geography is acknowledged to 
be one of the most vital of intel- 
lectual disciplines and that its meth- 
ods have been developed along sci- 
entific lines, we are fortunately 
getting more and more treatises on 
the subject which aid in illustrating 
and clarifying much in human af- 
fairs and human relations hitherto 
but imperfectly understood. 

Dr. James’s work comes as a sort 
of climax. It is, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, the best that has yet 
appeared in its field and will prob- 
ably long be consulted as a stand- 
ard. After a General Introduction, 
each country of that vast and varied 
region is considered individually, 
buf in groups denominated “Span- 
ish South America,” “Portuguese 
South America,” “Mexico and Cen- 
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tral America” and “The West In- 
dies, British Honduras and the 
Guianas.” Then follow a General 
Conclusion, Appendices, an Index 
and a Guide to Pronunciation of 
Spanish and Portuguese Place 
Names. By far the longest treat- 
ment is that allotted to Brazil (“Por- 
tuguese South America”), doubtless 
because of the size and the variegat- 
ed nature of that giant among the 
Latin American states, and because 
of Dr. James’s especial familiarity 
with that country, it is a particularly 
valuable treatment. 

It is well that the designation 
“Latin America” was not restricted 
to its customary sense but taken to 
include such places as the Guianas 
and the British West Indies, since 
those regions, geographically in 
close relation to “Latin” America, 
possess a particular importance 
these days. The maps are numer- 
ous and excellent, and the bibliogra- 
phy is what one would expect it to 
be in a finished production of this 
kind. 

It may be that the author does 
not perceive fully the significance of 
air transportation. The airplane, 
which means to Latin America much 
more than it means to us, has al- 
ready exerted a profound effect on 
life there. While its use in trans- 
porting goods does not, and prob- 
ably never will, dispense with such 
means as the railway and the motor 
van, it is rendering accessible re- 
gions which a quarter of a century 
ago were almost cut off from the 
rest of the world, with a consequent 
widening of intellectual horizons 
and an increase in the possibility 
of settling lands potentially rich. 
Moreover, the title of the book is not 
quite apt. It may mislead some per- 
sons into expecting a history or a 
general description of the land and 


the people, while others unfamiliar 
with the author’s accomplishments, 
may think it is “just another of 
those books on Latin America.” 
There might have been, at least on 
the title page, an indication of what 
the book actually is, namely, a care- 
ful scientific treatment of Latin 
American Geography, evidently in- 
tended for advanced students. 

That there is here and there a 
passage now out of date is, of course, 
not the author’s fault. Written be- 
fore the Conference of Rio de 
Janeiro the lines on the Peru- 
Ecuador boundary are no longer ap- 
plicable; and the Germans, the Ital- 
ians and the Japanese are now in a 
position somewhat different from 
that which they enjoyed before the 
Latin American Governments awoke 
fully to what some of them were 
really up to. But those are points 
which a competent professor can 


readily correct or modify, while the 

book on the whole is a model of 

what such a treatment should be. 
E. R. 


The Closed Shop. By Rev. Jerome L. 
Toner, Ph.D. With a Foreword 
by Right Rev. John A. Ryan. 
Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs. Cloth, 
$3.25. Paper, $2.75. 

Bringing together the data and 
opinions on a controverted social 
question is always a valuable con- 
tribution to social thought. In this 
thorough and competent work, Fa- 
ther Toner has gone beyond a mere 
compilation of facts. He has pre- 
sented certain historical factors in 
the controversy, outlined the rela- 
tive advantages of both clesed and 
open shop, and honestly given the 
arguments on both sides. But there 
can be no mistaking his partiality to 
the closed shop. 
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This partiality seems to put him 
on the defensive in his long explana- 
tion of the open shop in the power- 
ful railroad unions. In general, 
however, the author strives for ob- 
jectivity. He remarks that “the 
same natural impulse which leads 
workers in the direction that fre- 
quently culminates in the quest for 
the closed shop is the motivation 
that sometimes brings employers to- 
gether to oppose that concept” (p. 
115). But he points out that not all 
workers favor the union shop and 
check off. 

Because of the possibilities of 
good and evil effects in both systems 
Father Toner is wise in scrutinizing 
the ethical implications of the ques- 
tion. The union, or closed, shop 
can be an efficient means for indus- 
trial peace, for co-operation and 
harmony between labor and man- 
agement. But such an arrangement 
can also be a powerful weapon of 
coercion in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous labor leaders. 

In the concluding chapter entitled 
“The Position of the Church,” the 
author quotes briefly from Protes- 
tant and Jewish sources, leaving the 
impression that leaders of these re- 
ligious bodies are not interested in 
this aspect of industrial relations. 
The quotations from the Encyclicals 
and other Catholic sources imply 
that the Church is quite soundly in 
support of the principle of the closed 
shop. J. H. F. 


Reading Poems. An Introduction to 


Critical Study. By Wright 

Thomas and Stuart Gerry Brown. 

New York: Oxford University 

Press. $2.75. 

The compilers of this volume sub- 
stitute the phrase “creative reading” 
for the old-fashioned “appreciative 
reading.” There were creative read- 
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ers fifty years ago, but they were 
known by an humbler name. Yet, in 
a lucid and detailed critical essay 
the authors fully justify their term 
“creative.” Only critical spirits of 
the finer grain, moreover, could 
make such comment on the text 
and ask such stimulating questions 
of the student to prod him into full 
consciousness of his poetic experi- 
ence. 

Because the book is meant for 
laboratory experiment with stu- 
dents, the inductive method is used. 
A wide and generous selection of 
poems is grouped in sections with 
no clue to authorship or period. 
“Out of space, out of time” they 
seem to come, lyric, narrative, satir- 
ical, pastoral, rising in a crescendo 
of difficulty until the acid test is ap- 
plied—T. S. Eliot’s “Waste Land,” 
“the mastery of which we regard as 
ample test of the reader’s ability 
and maturity in the skills of read- 
ing a poem.” It is not cricket to 
look up beforehand “the name of 
the poet given in the notes at the 
end of the volume—and by detach- 
ing the poem from all associations 
and prejudices, independent judg- 
ments are cultivated. A blood 
brother to music, poetry should 
be heard, say the authors — “the 
sound is a very important element 
of the experience.” The Notes on 
Versification, Appendix II, are 
taken from ‘the work of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. It might not be too 
much to call this volume a treasury 
for teacher and student. 

A gentle protest might be made 
against calling Francis Thompson 
“one of the few great Roman Cath- 
olic poets of England.” If the cate- 
gory is to be “great,” and omitting 
the Eminent Victorians who occupy 
it would seem, movable niches in 
the temple of fame, might not 
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Chaucer, Dryden and Pope, be a 
counterpoise to Spenser and Milton? 
Shakespeare’s religious provenance 
is debatable. M. M. 


The Complete Poems of Emily Jane 
Bronté. Edited from the Manu- 
scripts by C. W. Hatfield. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$2.80. 

In 1923 a volume bearing the 
same title as the one just issued was 
published, edited by Clement 
Shorter with the assistance of Mr. 
Hatfield. As it proved to be neither 
so textually accurate nor so com- 
plete as was at the time believed, 
this new and thoroughly revised 
work has been prepared. It is pos- 
sible that there are sfill a few in- 
correct attributions. The difficul- 
ties of deciphering the manuscripts 
remain. And Charlotte Bronté 
sometimes touched up her sister’s 
poems and apparently on at least 
one occasion wrote a poem in which 
she made Emily say what she her- 
self thought about Emily. Yet the 
long years of careful research that 
have gone to the making of this col- 
lection must have brought it rea- 
sonably near if it has not attained 
perfection. 

The public, always too ready to 
read “autobiography” into the work 
of a poet or novelist, has generally 
accepted as purely personal those 
many pieces which formed part of 
that interminable and uncompleted 
“Gondal” epic worked on by Emily 
and Anne Bronté in their girlhood. 
Concerning “The Gondal Story” 
Fannie E. Ratchford contributes a 
note that serves to disentangle the 
matter. She arranges the poems as 
they appear in their Gondalian or- 
der and comments: “Thus Emily 
Bronté’s own voice turns into non- 
sense the hundreds of pages of 
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Bronté biography based on the sub- 
jective interpretation of her poems.” 
Though she does not mention Vir- 
ginia Moore, we undoubtedly have 
in the author of The Life and Eager 
Death of Emily Bronté the prime 
offender in psychological misunder- 
standing. Now at least we may ex- 
pect to be spared from baseless 
speculation. 

Nevertheless it is Emily as a per- 
son rather than as a poet who has 
been rescued. She will always be 
remembered for her wild and 
breath-taking Wuthering Heights. 
It is to my mind questionable 
whether she could have written an- 
other book — or another half as 
good. Her poetry, though it glitters 
here and there with genius, remains 
the work of an adolescent romantic, 
for whom the island and people of 
Gondal were an escape from harsh 
reality. The one exception is the 
magnificent “No coward soul is 
mine.” T. M. 


Revolt in Europe. By René Kraus. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

The hope of Europe lies in revolt. 
While René Kraus is in no sense the 
philosopher, he admirably reports 
the accumulated horror of the bru- 
tal Nazi misrule and tells of the re- 
taliatory measures employed by the 
conquered peoples. Our newspaper 
accounts have been vivid and in- 
formative, but the full impact of 
Dr. Kraus’ evidence is appalling. 

German invincibility is main- 
Eleven pre- 
war states, the bulk of all Europe, 
have been reduced to servitude. Two 
hundred million people have been 
divided into three categories: the 
fighting slaves, the toiling slaves, 
the doomed nations destined to ex- 
tinction. The Nazis have decided 
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that the conquered Nordics must 
adopt the German language and 
mentality; the Latins must be 
robbed of their industries and re- 
duced to a primitive agrarian econ- 
omy; the Poles must be annihilated. 
The Nazis intend to rear a new gen- 
eration of serfs. It is their policy, 
first to seize all goods, then to ex- 
ploit bodies and finally to destroy 
souls. 

Dr. Kraus shows that resistance, 
sporadic in the beginning, now is 
becoming organized and formidable. 
Religious persecution has resulted 
in a revolt against neo-paganism. 
Hitler declared he would replace the 
Cross with the sword, but the peo- 
ple have answered that threat by a 
resurgence of faith. 

Sabotage takes devious forms, 
and the massacre of thousands of 
innocent hostages does not deter 
the people from using this hydra- 
headed weapon. Underground 
newspapers sustain the morale, and 
hidden radio stations give encour- 
agement. Such” measures under- 
mine the confidence of Nazi garri- 
sons. The conquerors know that 
the oppressed peoples are waiting 
desperately for a signal to rise. The 
French are buying machine guns 
in the black market and rifles from 
German soldiers. The Nazis do not 
dare permit the return of the French 
war prisoners for fear these men 
will march against the Vichy gov- 
ernment and rout the collaborators. 

Dr. Kraus warns that the suffer- 
ings of the conquered have been so 
unspeakably ghastly that they will 
demand vengeance in the final ac- 
counting. At the peace conference, 
he declares, the blame must rest not 
only on Hitler and his Nazi follow- 
ers, but on the whole German peo- 
ple who have allowed these out- 
rages. A means must be devised to 
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harness the tide of barbarism that 
periodically engulfs all Europe and 
plunges the world into chaos. 

The Germans submitted to a 
brutal dictatorship that made pos- 
sible total war and terrorism. If 
men are not to function with me- 
chanical obedience, they must learn 
to exercise a measure of free will 
under a representative government. 

D. G. 


The France of Tomorrow. By Albert 
Guérard. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $3.50. 
On opening Mr. Guérard’s book, 

one enters into a world of ideas, the 
ideas behind the facts, ideas so real- 
istic as to precede action. The au- 
thor is a “lifelong student of history 
and culture,” and in his own words 
history is the study of men at the 
service of ideas. Early cosmopoli- 
tan influences and the choice of 
America as his spiritual and mate- 
rial home, account for his broad 
and objective point of view. Al- 
though he acknowledges that “he 
feels the wounds of France in his 
very flesh,” he allows his feelings 
at no time to influence his judg- 
ment. 

The author’s main concern ap- 
pears to be democracy, taken as the 
guaranty of individual liberty, with 
a definite emphasis on the interna- 
tional side of the question. Because 
of France’s present downfall he 
makes use of her as an example. 
But if the facts concern France, the 
ideas behind them are also meant 
for England and for America as well. 
The France of tomorrow which he 
hopes to see is the democracy of to- 
morrow, integrated into a federa- 
tion of Europe and eventually into 
a super-federation of the world. 

In the first two parts of his book 
Mr. Guérard analyzes the circum- 
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stances of democracy abroad and at 
home. Having chosen France as an 
example, he shows how she was 
handicapped abroad by nationalism 
under its various forms, and at 
home by parliamentarism. As he 
proceeds with an analysis beyond 
praise, his penetrating judgment 
discredits several legends. The 
treaties of 1919 for instance, the 
militarist character of France, the 
enmity between France and Ger- 
many. He shows how parliamen- 
tarism in France was not worse 
than it is in England and in Amer- 
ica. His analysis of the “dictator- 
ship of the French middle class” is, 
by the way, a masterpiece in itself. 
Having made his diagnosis of the 
causes which brought about the 
downfall of democratic France, the 
author discusses the way to avoid 
them in the future. To overcome 
the weakening effects of parliamen- 
tarism, which he calls a rich man’s 
disease, he proves that “liberty 
without parliament, efficiency with- 
out dictatorship” can be attained. 

In the third part of his book Mr. 
Guérard contends that if democracy 
is to live, it must destroy war. To 
destroy war it must do away with 
nationalism as it has been so far 
understood. Within the framework 
of Europe, federalism can replace 
nationalism, with “liberty under the 
law, equality before the law” for all, 
in every field, everywhere. As a 
key to co-operation in federalism, 
the author suggests the selection of 
a universal language which could 
supplement, but not replace, other 
tongues already in use. A point of 
high interest is his analysis of the 
scientific research which is being 
made to create such a language. 

Mr. Guérard tells us that “the 
principles he has enumerated are 
in perfect harmony with the five 
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points issued by His Holiness the 
Pope. ...” Thus he provides for 
his book the best recommendation 
possible. 

In reviewing The France of To- 
morrow, this writer has repeatedly 
used Mr. Guérard’s own words. He 
expresses himself so vividly, with 
such force and precision, that any 
attempt to find words other than 
his own threatens to disfigure his 
thought. In fact, several of his sen- 
tences may eventually live as slo- 
gans. Besides being an intellectual 
feast, Mr. Guérard’s humor, which 
at times approaches sarcasm, makes 
the reading of his book a most en- 
tertaining adventure. 

No reader will doubt that in his 
appointed field, Mr. Guérard has 
done “his utmost” to serve democ- 
racy. Whether the ideas he so gen- 
erously gives will be acted upon or 
not is another question. As he him- 
self writes “the curse of our age is 
the timidity of the wise.” Should 
the wise regain their lost dynamism, 
they would find” inspiration and 
stimulation in each one of the 273 
pages of The France of Tomorrow. 

D. C. 


Shooting the Russian War. By Mar- 


garet Bourke-White. New York: 

Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 

Miss Bourke - White’s wonderful 
photographs are accompanied by 
lively and provocative text. The two 
combined make a graphic contem- 
porary record of a people at war. 
War itself seems to live in the pic- 
tures: seen through the camera lens 
in all its majesty, aerial beauty and 
earthly holocaust. 

As a war correspondent, Miss 
Bourke-White seems somewhat 
prejudiced in favor of the Russian 
experiment. Obviously, that vast 
country on the eve of German inva- 
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sion seemed to her quite the most 
interesting place in the world. She 
and her novelist husband, Erskine 
Caldwell, set out to explore it, scant 
of luggage but carrying six hundred 
pounds of photographic equipment. 
Hers was the only photographer’s 
passport granted a -non - Russian 
once the enemy bombers had soared 
over Moscow. With it as her sole 
armor her cameras clicked in the 
face of all and every obstacle. In- 
trepidiy she went out on the hotel 
balcony during bombardments and 
photographed armadas raining car- 
nage below. She visited the front 
and recorded battle-scenes innu- 
m able. She photographed Stalin 
—.:ad writes intimately of her pur- 
suit of this elusive quarry. She 
writes, too, of the “three graces of 
China,” Madame Soong, Madame 
Sun-Yat-Sen and Madame Chiang- 
Kai-Shek. She gives a detailed de- 
scription, picturesque with all man- 
ner of detail based on first-hand ob- 
servation, of religion in Russia and 
the personalities that uphold its 
values. Perhaps her most vividly 
impressionistic piece deals with life 
and death on the torn and inchoate 
earth of no-man’s land. 

As a journalistic tour de force 
the book may soon be forgotten. 
Not so the pictorial record. Truly 
here you have seen their faces—the 
faces of soldiers. You have seen too 
vast cloudy skies and giant steppes 
and besieged cities. All in all, a 
most interesting book. M. D. 


The Economic History of Liberia. 


By George W. Brown. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc. $3.00. 

During this present phase of 
world interest in Dakar and Free- 
town, comparatively little attention 
is directed to the neighboring Black 
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Republic, settled originally through 
the activities of an organization of 
which Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
was at one time president — the 
American Colonization Society. Al- 
most precisely one hundred years 
ago Father Edward Barron, Vicar 
General of Philadelphia and Father 
John Kelly of New York, with the 
help of a lay catechist, Denis Pin- 
dar, established the first Catholic 
mission in this colony destined to 
have so tragic a religious history. 
The members of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost were driven out 
by the unhealthy climate; the next 
band of priests all died; a similar 
fate befell the Company of Mary 
which took over the mission in 
1903. The area was then assigned 
to the priests of the African Mis- 
sion Society of Lyons who now 
minister to about seven thousand 
Catholics in an estimated popula- 
tion of more than a million. 
Religious events occupy small 
space in the book named above and 
the Catholic Church is mentioned 
in only a few lines — naturally 
enough, for, as its title indicates, 
the volume deals with economic af- 
fairs. A sovereign state since 1874, 
Liberia has had a checkered politi- 
cal career. On the verge of bank- 
ruptcy more than once, it still pos- 
sesses an uncertain financial status, 
being virtually dominated by the 
Firestone Company. The author’s 
industry is reflected in the interest- 
ing information not easily acces- 
sible elsewhere which his pages 
contain; and particular value at- 
taches to the documents which he 
publishes as appendices. He could 
afford to be more careful in the ar- 
rangement of his material; and his 
notes are rather difficult to identify. 
Without making either opinion a 
thesis, he seems to believe that capi- 
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talism is unsuitable for Liberia and 
that Christianity’s best contribution 
to the country has been hospitaliza- 
tion service. J. McS. 


Song Out of Sorrow. A Biographical 
Play on Francis Thompson in 
Three Acts. By Felix Doherty. 
Boston: Playwrights Press. $1.50. 
A poet should write of a poet. 

Mr. Doherty has taken for his play 

one of the most elusive incidents in 

modern literature and has woven its 
gossamer into shoddy. Francis 

Thompson immortalized the girl of 

the London streets, who fed him 

when he was starving, as “a flower 
fallen from the budded coronal of 

Spring.” Mr. Doherty’s Flossie is 

no “spring-flower” but a stalwart 

Cockney wench who makes her first 

entrance with a gin bottle. Flossie 

lives with a big brute called Bill 
who promptly knocks Thompson 
out for spending the night on Flos- 
sie’s sofa, but a visiting doctor 
recognizes Thompson as a former 
medical student at Owens College 
and introduces him to the humani- 
tarian bootmaker, McMasters. The 
actual introduction was far more 
dramatic than Mr. Doherty’s, for 
good old Mr. McMaster’s coming up- 
on the young man in the gutter, 
stopped to ask him if his soul were 
saved. “What right have you to ask 
me that question?” asked the dere- 
lict with such surprising spirit that 

Mr. McMasters thereupon under- 

took to save his body. According to 

the play, Francis lives on with 

Flossie while he is the bootmaker’s 

apprentice and, when Flossie is 

taken off to serve a jail sentence, 

Bill and Francis revert respectively 

to gin and laudanum. By the time 

Flossie returns, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell 

has discovered Thompson’s where- 

abouts and is to publish his poems, 
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so she decides to leave him with 
worthier friends. “I won’t forget 
y, Tommy,” is the version of the 
famous lines, 


“And of her own scant pittance did 
she give, 

Then fled a swift and trackless 
fugitive,” 


and, since Mr. Doherty’s girl goes 
off tranquilly with her Bill, there is 
no suggestion of Thompson’s long 
pursuit of her through London’s 
labyrinthine ways, the memory of 
which haunted him until it resulted 
in one of his greatest creations. It 
is just as impossible to find in Fios- 
sie any resemblance to the girl he 
remembered—“O brave, sad, loving- 
est, tender thing”—as it is to see in 
the sodden drug addict the flaming 
poet, “saturate with God.” It would 
be also improbable that anyone 
could guess from the play that 
Thompson had as pure a passion 
for the Catholic Church as he had 
for children. Mr. Doherty has writ- 
ten an interesting play with more 
bluster than brilliance about a 
young writer redeemed by a street 
girl but we regret very poignantly 
that he called the young man Fran- 
cis Thompson. E. VR. W. 


Medieval Humanism. By Gerald G. 
Walsh, S.J. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. The Christendom Ser. 
$1.00. 

The Catholic Revival in England. By 
John J. O'Connor. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Same Ser. 
$1.00. 

Experienced teacher that he is, 
Father Walsh has put within the 
covers of his small book, a series of 
lessons on medieval culture which 
will richly reward the careful read- 
er. To make the most of these chap- 
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ters, one may advisedly skip 
through them hurriedly to get a gen- 
eral idea of their contents; then 
read carefully the brief abstracts on 
pp. 101-103; then, again go over the 
four lectures, this time very delib- 
erately; and finally delve into such 
works as are accessible out of those 
which the author recommends in 
the bibliographical note. There is 
good reason to believe that the re- 
sult of this proceeding would be to 
give the student a better apprecia- 
tion of medieval Christianity than 
could be gained by a far greater ex- 
penditure of time and labor under 
less expert direction than the au- 
thor’s. 

The reader would thus acquire 
sound views on the remote origin of 
the Catholic cultural tradition; he 
would have an illuminating, if gen- 
eral, picture of the phases through 
which European civilization passed 
at different periods of the night that 
followed the fall of Rome; he would 
understand what the twelfth cen- 
tury really meant in the intellectual, 
artistic and spiritual development 
of Europe, and he would know why 
Catholics regard Aquinas and Dante 
not merely as great personalities, 
but also as significant symbols. The 
author of this book you see, is more 
than a scholar who knows his sub- 
ject, he is a teacher whose pedagog- 
ical method merits a large follow- 
ing. 


The second book named above 
summarizes in convenient fashion 
the fairly abundant literature deal- 
ing with the chapter of English 
Church history which followed the 
emancipation of Catholics from the 
penal laws in 1829. The phrase 
“Catholic revival” was used in the 
second of Wilfrid Ward’s masterly 
biographies almost precisely a half 
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century ago, a series which may not 
improperly be regarded as one of 
the earliest disclosures of the latent 
value of this type of writing. A 
summary like Mr. O’Connor’s pre- 
sents so many problems of selection 
and presentation, that no two writ- 
ers, working independently, are 
likely to produce the same sort of 
work — which is almost equivalent 
to saying that no author will satisfy 
everybody. Here, at any rate, the 
epitomizing is excellently done; the 
salient facts are duly emphasized; 
the bibliography is adequate and if, 
at times, the writer refrains from 
being specific, possibly through cau- 
tion, elsewhere he is frank enough. 
Like other publications in the series, 
this book lacks the index which it 
deserves. Would not the publish- 
ers do well to include one? J. Mcs. 


American Unity and Asia. By Pearl 
Buck. New York: John Day Co. 
$1.25. 

This is a book of spacious thought 
and wide horizons. Candidly, sensi- 
tively, from a rich background of 
knowledge, Mrs. Buck attacks Ori- 
ental problems as they affect the 
Occident. She knows the scene, the 
mind, the heart, of both. And she 
makes a peculiarly eloquent pleader 
for a bridge of understanding be- 
tween the two. 

There are so many more of these 
dark people than there are of us, 
she says, and they cover so vastly 
greater an area of the earth’s sur- 
face. Unless democracy embraces 
them with us in a common brother- 
hood democracy itself is likely to 
be destroyed. Her famous “letter 
to the Times” goes at great length 
into the question of race prejudice. 
In “China and the Federal Union,” 
in “The Chinese Mind and India” 
she writes with the curiously bi- 
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lingual quality of thought that is 
always hers when she interprets the 
Asiatic peoples to the white. 
“Women and Victory” is a chal- 
lenging study of feminine problems 
and potentialities in a world deci- 
mated of men by war. The chapter 
on American Unity says that we 
have grown up very quickly and 
flowered very splendidly upon shal- 
low roots; but that only as those 
roots deepen, are fed and kept alive 
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can Americans be sure that the one 
thing which makes them a great 
democratic nation, their form of 
government, is not lost within while 
they fight fascism without. 

Black and white, yellow and red 
— philosophically she studies the 
warring children of men as one fam- 
ily. Her preachment may provoke 
disagreement, but in it lives the 
yeasty ferment of the unsolved 
problems of our day. M. D. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Saint Cecil Cyprian. 
Early Defender of the Faith. By 
Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S. J. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50). 
Father Fichter in his Preface mod- 
estly disclaims writing a biography 
of St. Cyprian. He gives us “noth- 
ing more than a personal apprecia- 
tion of the martyred Bishop of 
North Africa, and claims for it nei- 
ther completeness nor erudition.” 
But every reader will admit that he 
has written an excellent biography 
of this third-century saint, valuable 
as the first life written by a Catholic 
in the English language, and as an 
answer to the anti-Catholic bias of 
Archbishop Benson’s book pub- 
lished some fifty years ago. St. 
Cyprian was not a thinker, a phi- 
losopher, or a theologian, and had 
become a convert late in life. He 
made a real blunder, and stoutly de- 
fended it, in the question of re- 
baptizing heretics, but as St. Augus- 
tine stated, he atoned for his error 
by his glorious martyrdom. Fa- 
ther Fichter gives us a summary of 
St. Cyprian’s treatises On the Dress 
of Virgins, the Testimonies against 
the Jews, On the Lapsed, On the 
Unity of the Church, On the Lord’s 
Prayer, etc., and cites on many a 
page the martyr’s letters on the per- 


secution of Decius, the schism of 
Novatus and Novatian, the whole- 
sale apostasies in Carthage, the con- 
troversy with Pope Stephen. 

The Dialog Mass. By Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S. J. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.75). Father Ellard’s 
Christian Life and Worship studied 
the principles of Catholic corporate 


worship in the entire field of sacri- 
fice, sacraments and sacramentals, 


and corporate prayer. A second 
book, Men at Work at Worship, 
dealt with the liturgical movement. 
A third treatise deals with the di- 
alog Mass. In the dialog Mass the 
entire congregation, along with its 
official representative, the server, 
answers the priest in running dia- 
log, and along with its hierarchical 
officiant, the priest, recites some of 
the parts sung at a High Mass, such 
as the Gloria and Credo. Interest- 
ing chapters deal with the rise and 
spread of the dialog Mass, its ap- 
proval by the Holy See, its practical 
adaptation for children, its popu- 
larity evidenced by statistics in the 
Diocese of La Crosse and the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. We feel confi- 
dent with the author “that this book 
will prove helpful to priests and 
educators in bridging the wide gap 
between our present status and that 
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active, conscious co-worship of the 
laity with the priest in the joint 
sharing in the priestly activity of 
the great High Priest, Jesus Christ.” 

Devotion to Mary in the 20th Cen- 
tury. By Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M. 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. 75 cents). This Marian Manual 
treats of the Catholic’s devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin from the stand- 
point of the sacred scriptures, of 
theology, and of the liturgy. Father 
Elbert rebukes a well known spir- 
itual writer for his exaggeration of 
speech in treating of the Annunci- 
ation, but he wisely adds that we 
must not confound the language of 
love with the accuracy of dogma. 
Some writers on the Blessed Moth- 
er, he declares, do not appeal to us 
because of their manner of presen- 
tation. For example, they present 


her as speaking for herself whereas 
in reality they inject themselves in- 


to the mouth of the Mother of God. 
We are told that the true Catholic 
instinct runs very little risk of an 
exaggerated devotion to our Lady. 
There is more danger of our being 
too slack in this regard. If ever our 
love and devotion fall short, we 
must have recourse to our Lord’s 
love for His Mother, and thus fill 
up in abundant measure what is 
wanting in our own. 

Teaching to Think in Religion. By 
Rev. John T. McMahon, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $1.25). In this volume, the work 
of a successful Australian educator 
and writer, the author declares 
time and time again that teaching 
to think in religion is the only ideal 
that will last. A teacher may fill 
the pupils’ minds with memorized 
facts of Church History, and make 
them learn their catechism word 
for word, but if he stops there, he 
has failed to educate them. Teach, 
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Father McMahon says, like Christ 
taught, by parables, making the 
children ask questions, compelling 
them to use their imagination, urg- 
ing them to live every day the les- 
sons they learn. Teach the mystery 
of the Incarnation through the 
Christmas Crib; teach the passion 
and death of our Lord through the 
Stations of the Cross; teach Mary’s 
part in our redemption through the 
Rosary. A good book for every 
teacher to study. B. L. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Assignment in 
Brittany. By Helen MaclInnes (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50). 
Everyone enjoyed Helen MacInnes’s 
first espionage novel, Above Suspi- 
cion. Her new book, which has 
Brittany instead of Germany for its 
background, is a still more exciting 
tale of the English secret service. 
Martin Hearne, an English Intelli- 
gence officer, because of his start- 
ling resemblance to Bertrand Cor- 
lay, a wounded Breton prisoner at 
Folkstone, is sent to Brittany to im- 
personate Corlay in his home vil- 
lage of St. Déodat, and thereby to 
gather information about German 
plans for the invasion of England. 
How he succeeds in this impossible 
assignment, deceiving for a time 
Corlay’s mother, fiancée and mis- 
tress, is told with a subtle clever- 
ness that makes the reader accept 
the most incredible happenings 
without a murmur. There is not a 
dull moment in this stormy. spy 
novel, and the author’s Breton por- 
traits of farmers, inn keepers, pa- 
triots and Quislings are drawn to 
the life. A delightful love story, 
subsidiary to the plot, adds greatly 
to the interest of the book, which 
captures the spirit and loyalty of 
the people of Occupied France. 

Thoughts Through Space. By Sir 
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Hubert Wilkins and Harold Sher- 
man (New York: Creative Age 
Press. $4.50). On August 12, 1937, 
Sigismund Levanevsky and five 
companions left Moscow in a multi- 
motored plane, to prove the possi- 
bility of trans-arctic air routes. He 
had passed the Pole, and was on the 
Alaskan side, when he asked to be 
given a radio direction of his bear- 
ing. A message was forwarded, but 
it could not be deciphered. It was 
believed that he had made a forced 
landing between the 82d and 83d 
parallels, some 450 miles from the 
North Pole. Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
the well known Arctic explorer, vol- 
unteered to search for the lost So- 
viet aviators. This volume records 


in detail the history of this expedi- 
tion, which covered 44,000 miles be- 
fore the search was finally aban- 
doned. Harold M. Sherman, a writer 
of juvenile books and movie scenar- 


ios, arranged with Sir Hubert to 
experiment in telepathic communi- 
cation during his absence from New 
York. Sherman claims that he 
actually received telepathically, 
striking details of the tragic events 
which characterized the search. We 
take his evidence with a grain of 
salt, and totally deny the worth of 
his psychological explanation of 
telepathy. “To make your inner 
mind as clear and passive as a pool 
of water, so that it will reflect the 
vaguest shadow over a space of 
3,000 miles,” sounds rather ab- 
surd. 

Saints and Sinners in Old Romance. 
Poems of Feudal France and Eng- 
land. By Charles Maxwell Lancas- 
ter (Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt 
University Press). The author’s 
aim in this series of medieval texts 
is to make available for the English 
student some significant contribu- 
tions in verse form to medieval 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


French and Anglo-Norman litera- 
ture. His translations follow ac- 
knowledged authorities — Gaston 
Paris, Bédier, Bartsch, Ewert, 
Holmes, Jeanroy, Léseth, Muret and 
Walberg. They include the Se- 
quence of St. Eulalia (880 a.p.), a 
Spanish martyr of the fourth cen- 
tury; the Life of St. Léger (900 
A. D.), The Martyrdom of St. Thom- 
as of Canterbury (1172 a.p.), The 
Life of St. Alexis (1200 a.p.), The 
Legend of Robert the Devil (1100 
A: D.), The Wish of Aucassin (1200 
A. D.), and six poems on the Tristan 
Theme, by Marie de France, from 
the twelfth century The Dialogue of 
Lovers, from the Oxford Manu- 
script, from the Berne Manuscript 
(1200 a. b.), by Béroul, and from the 
Anglo-Norman of Thomas, respec- 
tively. The book is provided with a 
brief introduction on medieval lit- 
erature, textual commentary and an 
excellent bibliography. 

Do You Want to Be a Nurse? By 
Dorothy Sutherland (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00). In 
times such as these, nursing is 
brought sharply to the attention of 
the public. Miss Sutherland, who 
writes with force and clarity, sets 
forth her facts in a way to do full 
justice to this noble profession, cov- 
ering the field with characteristic 
thoroughness. She gives us data 
concerning the necessary physical, 
mental and spiritual requirements; 
she lists sources of information in 
regard to training schools; she out- 
lines the surprisingly varied 
branches of nursing that may be 
followed. In addition, she draws 
upon a wealth of information, 
gained through her work as editor 
of the magazine R.N. The result is 
a book that provides delightful and 
informative reading for the layman, 
as well as practical encouragement 





NEW BOOKS 


for young women who feel the need 
to devote themselves to a career of 
service. 

The Nine Days Wonder. By John 
Masefield (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25). With the vivid accu- 
racy of a military record, and with 
the dramatic coloring of many first- 
hand reports of officers and men, 
the English Laureate pictures for us 
the nine days rescue of 316,663 
English and French soldiers from 
imminent death during the now his- 
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toric evacuation from Dunkirk. He 
writes: “The Nation rose to the lift- 
ing of the armies as to no other 
event in recent times. It was an in- 
spiration to all, to feel that will to 
save running through the land. 
The event was as swift as life; no 
possible preparation could be 
made; the thing fell suddenly, and 
had to be met on the instant. In- 


stantly, in reply to the threat, came 
the will to help from the whole 
population of these islands.” 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


B. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
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Divine Providence and the Problem of Evil: a Translation of St. Augustine’s “De Ordine.” 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW’ ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 








will open its twenty-eighth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1942. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, stead- 
ily maintained, have placed it among the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, to- 
gether with the permanent effect of the religious life of the 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 


New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 
































TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
ag from that University. Conducted 

y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 


ALL HALLOWS 


164th Street and Walton Avenue 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Private Preparatory Day School 


FOR BOYS 
Conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland 
PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
BUS SERVICE 
Luncheon Served in the School Cafeteria 
JErome 7-1930 Write for Catalogue 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted . the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy ild Jesus. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident studants. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania ilroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 



































Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 








The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 




















COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. 
VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
New York, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Ninety-six acres Twelve miles from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


Write for Bulletin W 


Letters to the Editor Are the Best 
Sign of a Paper’s Vitality 


The Correspondence Page of 


The Catholic Herald 

















SCHOOL OF THE HOLY 
CHILD 


Accredited. College preparatory and general 
course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dramatics. Out- 
door sports. Resident and Day School. Sepa- 
raie Junior Department. In beautiful Ramapo 
Valley, 40 minutes from New York City. 
Catalogue. Address: The Prefect. 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


IS FAMOUS 


In a single recent issue our corre- 
spondents included the following: 


Richard O'Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. 
Stokes, M.P., the Duke of Bedford; 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Durham University; Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer 
in London University. 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


Annual Subscription, $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 




















CLARKE COLLEGE 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


The Middle West Pioneer College 
for Women 
CLARKE COLLEGE CENTENNIAL 
1843 — 1943 


For Further Information Address 
the Secretary 




















INDISPENSABLE IN CONVERT WORK! 


A Catechism for Inquirers 


By REV. JOSEPH I. MALLOY, C.S.P. 
* 

Highly recommended by priests engaged in 
convert work is this presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. In the always popular and satis- 
factory question and answer style, the author 
has presented his facts in a manner calcu- 
lated to overcome the inborn prejudices of 
the average inquirer. 

15 cents, $10.00 the 100, carriage extra 
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IN 1941 


BLACKFRIAR 


HAD SOME NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
Did You Miss Them? 


ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies } 
friends as Middleton Murry, David Jones, etc. 
(February) 


NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, } 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, e 
(March) 


RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications ¢ 
the great Encyclical by well-known authors. (May) 


YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW: Of special no 
an article by Ferdinand Valentine. (June) 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION by Dominicans such 4 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, S. Bullough, etc. 
(August 


REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brillix 
article on Membership of the Church, Victor Whi 
(September.) 


THE LAND, with articles by H. J. Massingham, Vi 
cent McNabb, Donald Attwater, Hilaire Belloc. 
(November) 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3. From Basil 
Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England 

















The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some vears and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 

A beautifully printed and bound 


book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 











For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A thirty-five Lesson Text 


An indispensable volume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: ‘The 
Condition of Labor,” by Pope Leo XIII, and “Reconstructing the Social Order,’ ‘‘Atheistic Communism,” ‘On 
Christian Marriage,” and ‘“‘On Christian Education,’’ by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club outlines prepared by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


_ Individual Outlined Encyclicals 
RERUM NOVARUM CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Ejight-Lesson Text 
yy tno IMMORTALE DEI—Christian Consti- 
m Eight-Lesson Text tution of States 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO An Eight-Lesson Text 


An Ejight-Lesson Text 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
A Six-Lesson Text 


An Eight-Lesson Text 
ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Six-Lesson Text 
CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—An Eight-Lesson Text 
Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS $$ 401 West 59th Street $3 New York, N. Y. 
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Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books . 

sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- | 

ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book a 

Club authors are such distinguished names as 

G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, | in 

Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, fo 

Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice th 

Baring and many others. ge 

to 

Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- * 

tees you an outstanding Catholic book each a 

month which has been carefully selected by a ae 

board of five distinguished editors. Why not Ne 

write today for complete information about the Li 

Catholic Book Club? giv 

tia 

a iS dak eel as deddoibe ceaulrs Lif 
ten 

CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. os 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, i: 
New York, N. Y. ie 
al 





Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 
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Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 
. . to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. Approximately 
ten thousand copies of 
this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
alone. A six lesson 
sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 


FOUR GOSPELS 
Rev. Joseph atin C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 
CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O’Toole, S.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is.a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. A 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
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For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Thron 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panoram 
of her life story. The author selects eight ani 
with great literary proficiency uses them to shov 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet whici 
should attractively instruct children. It has a 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited t 
their minds is the explanation of what the pries 
does at Mass and what they should do at the sam 
time. Consequently the child will make his a 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance wit! 
accepted catechetical standards for children ani 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for clas 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fd 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illu 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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No finer text is availabie for the study of 
the popular encyclicals... 


Here is a new book to carry any discussion club through many sessions; to be 
used in every high school; to be read by all to understand better the great papal 
documents of recent years. 


Included are: “Rerum Novarum—On the Condition of the Working Classes” 
by Pope Leo XIII and the four by Pope Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism,” “On 
Christian Marriage,” “On the Christian Education of Youth,” “Quadragesimo 
Anno—Reconstructing the Social Order.” 

A 7 feature are the discussion club outlines which follow each encyclical 
and which are comprised of a summary of the document divided into lessons and 
followed by questions. Prepared by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Paper bound, 25c; $20.00 the 100; Cloth bound, $1.00; Postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send the following: 


ap Eerrrs” copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Paper Bound) 
oscenres copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Cloth Bound) 


Orders for less than $2.00 must be accompanied by remittance. 


Dc cc incte at ahecerbasntensecke doors etbeketeke tea bes deneteeeeedias 


























A GIFT BOOK—FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DAYS! 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life’s Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, $.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., D.S.Sc. 
Herbert L. Northrop, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Rev. Frederick A. Arnold, C.R., D.C.L. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, V.F. 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. 
Rev. Michael P. Bourke, A.M., LL.B. 
Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D. 


—= CHAPTER CAPTIONS 


Faith and Science in Nursing 
Philosophy of Pain 
Sterilization by Law 
American Medical Association and Contraception 
My Nurse—A Paradox 
Euthanasia—Mercy-Killing 
Artificial Birth Control 
Advice to Nurses 
Heart Strings of Humanity—Vocational Thoughts 
Sexual Abstinence 
Catholic Influences upon the Life of Florence Nightingale 
Some Medical-Ethical Problems Solved 
Famous Women-Nurses in History 
Medical Missionaries 
Catholic Ethical Nursing 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying 
Surgical Code for Catholic Hospitals 
Oath of Hippocrates PRICE 
Pledge of Florence Nightingale 
Mosaic Decalogue $2.00 per copy 
Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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